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BEAUTY AND PLEASURE. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TEMPTER. 


Ovr tale opens in the month of August, 
1829. The annual period of dissipation 


and gaiety which is called ‘‘the London 


season,” had drawn to a close ; and all 
the rank and fashion of the metropolis 
were hastening out of town. Members 
of Parliament were throwing aside their 
senatorial duties to be off to the moors : 


the gentlemen of. the long robe and well- 
to-do attorneys were released from their. 


professional avocations and setting out 
on Continental tours or trips to watering 
places. The holidays were at hand ; for 
Parliament and Westminster Hall have 
their breaking-up days, as well as schools 
—though we much question whether 
there be so unalloyed a blitheness and 
so hearty an exuberance of the spirits 
attendant upon the emancipation of the 


old boys from the senate and the forum 


as with the young ones from the desk 
and the satchel. 

The fashionable world was however 
going out of town; and from all the 
mansions of the West End travelling- 
chariots and post-chaises, crowded with 
a living freightage and cumbered with 
luggage, were rolling away to country- 
seats or to favourite sea-side resorts. 
Marriageable young ladies, who had 
been whirled and waltzed and quadrilled 
through the season—but who instead of 
picking 1p husbands under the auspices 


of manceuvring mammas, had caught 
only cadaverous complexions—were on 
their way to woo back the colour to 
their cheeks amidst a rural atmosphere 
or in sea-breezes : so that in due time 
they might -return, with a renovated 
bloom, to plunge anew into London 
dissipations, and cast the matrimonial 
net once more in the heated, troubled 
waters, where gold and silver fishes 
were to be caught. 

How few of all those denizens of the 
fashionable world could look back with 
satisfaction upon the season which was 
just over! Their existence, instead of 
having marched with the dignified steps 
of conscious usefulness, had been partially 
whirled with feverish rapidity through 
exciting and wearing dissipations, and 
had partially dragged itself languidly 
through pursuits as frivolous as they 
were enervating. The effects upon health 
were felt in the fact that those who had 
worn rouge before, were now compelled 
to use a deeper tint to cover fresh 
wrinkles ; while those who had hitherto 
blushed with their natural bloom, were 
forced to find a substitute in an artificial 
hue. And with the loss of all that 
freshness of beauty, was there no im- 
pairing of the freshness of the disposition 
likewise? With the waning of the 
rose upon the cheeks, was there no with- 
ering of all the loveliest flowers of the 
soul ? 

While wrinkles gathered upon the 
brow, were there no hard lines impress- 
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ing themselves upon the heart? Yes: 
for even the crow’s feet that are traced 
by dissipation at the corners of Beauty’s 
eyes, are accompanied in their growth 
by a corresponding warping of the 
imagination and by a _ proportionate 
marring of the purity of the fancy. 
Beauty enters into fashionable fair life 
pure, stainless as the alabaster statue : 
but after a time she emerges thence like 
a painted waxen effigy, the picture of 
everything that is spoilt, tawdry, and 
meretricious. When the day comes that 
Beauty finds herself forced to shed the 
artifical tint of the rose upon her pale 
and jaded cheeks,—rest assured, gentle 
reader, that she has arrived at the point 
when her mind is invested with a cor- 
responding artificiality, and that it is 
only the outward gloss which conceals 
the hollowness of the heart within, The 
Genius of Mischief—a hideous hag who 
conceals her ugliness under a beautiful 
mask, and whose spiteful sardonism is 
hidden beneath looks of falsest blandish- 
meut—siis at an everlasting spinning- 
wheel, weaving her silken tissues of sin 
aud sorrow for the female votaries of 
Fashion. 

But the season of 1829 was over; 
and London was going out of town. 
What food was there for conversation 
aud for scandal during the journey to 
country-seats and to watering-places !— 
and how much was there to gossip about 
util new topics for title-tattle, for mys- 
terious confidence, or bold open slander, 
should transpire! Who would have 
thought that Lady So-and-So should 
have been ruined, and that the bailiffs 
were in her house at the very time when 
she gave the last brilliant party to a 
thousand guests? Who could have 
fancied that the proud and brilliant Hon, 
Miss Such-a-one could have possibly 
eloped with a penniless subaltern in the 
army? And how strange it was that 
another bella of fashion should have 
goue in the very midst of the season to 
pass a few months at some country-seat 
of which no one had ever heard before, 
and with some old aunt whose existence 
was apocryphal? And how infamously 


young Lord §o-and-So had behaved ia 
not proposing to Lady Mary after flir- 
ting with her throughout the season !— 
and what a thorough want of taste did 
the Hon. Augustus Such-a-one display in 
remaining insensible to the beauty of 
“mamma’s youngest daughter,” who had 
just been brought out! Ah ! brought 
out indeed! Does not the phrase,— 
shed what gloss upon it you will, or 
shroud it in phraseology as delicate and 
as elegantly mystical as possible,—but 
does it not mean, we ask, in its naked 
truthfulness, that the young marriageable 
daughters of fashion are paraded in 
gilded saloons before the eyes of titled 
and wealthy bachelors, in the same way 
that a horse-dealer at his stables leads 
forth his animals one after the other, 
and makes them exhibit all their best 
points to the flats whom he is seeking 
to catch ? | 
a! go, then, to your country-seats 
and to the watering-places, ye votaries 
of fashion! ni 
Carry thither your reminiscences of 
the season that is just over—your lan- 
guid memory of its enjoyments and your 
vivid sense of its disappointments —your 
recollection of fetes and waltzes, and 
your bitter consciousuess of blighted 
hopes and baffled schemings—your gos- 
siping, your scandal and your slander! 
Go, thither, likewise, to woo from the 
fresh air some slight renovation of that 
bloom which has been lost in the heated 
atmosphere of crowded drawing rooms! 
and peradventure ye may partially suc- 
ceed. But ye will not win back aught 
of the genuine freshness of youth—none 
of that simplicity of mind which began 
to depart in the very first hour that a 
masculine arm encircled your waist in 
the voluptuous waltz, and that mascu- 
line eyes looked down with libertine 
hardihood into your own: ye will not 
find either at the country-seats or water- 
ing places the rejuvenescing springs of 
those generous impulses of character 
which have been subdued or crushed be- 
neath the weight of the gems and jeweis 
which decked you for the saloons of 
fashion;—and if you dare look down 
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deep into your hearts,‘ you cannot shut 
out from yourselves the conviction that 
ve have been rendered altered beings 
by the ordeal of a London season. A 
mother’s pride, as false as it is frivolous 
—a dandy’s idle flattery—a fop’s silly 
compliment—or an abigail’s silly hollow 
sycophantic adulation, may tell you, my 
young beauty! that you are marvellous- 
ly improved since you escaped from 
school-girl restraints and entered the 
great world as a woman of fashion. You 
may be told thatin dress you have ac- 
quired a_ tasteful elegance—that the 
dance has taught you to step with 
graceful ease—that you have a statu- 
esque carriage of the head and bust— 
that your conversation has gained a 
captivating charm—and that your man- 
ners have acquired an aristocratic polish 
—but pause and ask yourself whether 
in point of real and veritable attractive- 
ness you have gained by exchanging the 
genuine gushing freshness of the youth- 
ful feelings for the artificial frivolities of 
fashion. No longer possessing your own 
artless candor, you mistrust the words 
aud the actious of all who are brought 
in contact with you: you plunge with 
false excitement into pleasure, having 
lost the naturally bouyant spirit which 
gave its healthful charm to innocent re- 
creation: you are no longer willing to 
put favorable interpretations upon lan- 
guage, nor generous coustructious upon 
actions: you listen with incredulity even 
to the sublimest truths, should they hap- 
pen to be told you: you look without a 
sincere admiration upon things that are 
really admirable; and if you should 
chance to become the victim of calami- 
ty or wrong-doing, it does not render 
you charitable to the misfortunes, to the 
sufferings, or the frailties of others. No | 
—for you are an altered being ; your 
mind is warped, your imagiuation is led 
astray, and your fancy is fevered by the 
sinister influences of thatidol of fashion 
at whose shrine you have become a vo- 
tery. 

But—without further preface—we 
will commence our story. 

Punctually at five minutes to ten Mr 


Waldron arrived at his office: and 
punctually at ten o’clock Morton Eve- 
lyn made his appearance. To his in- 
quiry in the clerk’s room whether Mr. 
Waldron were within, he received au 
affirmative reply from Mr. Timperley, 
who ushered him into the inner office. 
Mr. Waldron now assumed a more re- 
served and business like air than he had 
worn on the previous night when caught 
in the act of issuing from the vaults of 
the suburban chureh ; and without prof- 
fering his hand, he made a motiou for 
his visitor to be seated. 

‘‘ Let me see, Mr. Evelyn 2” he said, 
lying back in his own chair, with his 
pen behind his right ear and his thumbs 
caught in the arm-holes of his waist- 
coat ; “I think that when you and I met 
before—I do not allude to last night, 
you know y 

‘* T will explain exactly how it was, sir,” 
interrupted Morton, but with a certain 
air of deference and respect towards 
one who he believed migat possibly be- 
come the arbiter of his destinies. ‘It 
was about a year ago—I received a 
letter from you requesting me to call, as 
you fancied that you had a clue to some 
business which would be to my advan- 
tage. I come accordingly. You asked 
me who my father was, and who my 
grandfather. I toid you. You then 
questioned me concerning the relatives 
or progenitors of my grandfather; but 
I was unable to give you any informa- 
tion on those points.” 

“And why were you thus unable ?” 
asked Mr, Waldron. 

‘“‘T explained the reasons at the time, 
sir,” responded Hvelyn. ‘ My father 
was a Liverpool merchant ; and in that 
town he died when! was only twelve 
years of age. My mother had been 
dead since my childhood ; my paternal 
grandfather died before I was born. 
Thus you see, sir, that I was left an 
orphan at too early an age to have 


heard much about the family to which I 


belonged—or at least to have remem- 
bered whatsoever I might have heard. 
At my father’s death I was sent to 
school in the neighbourhood of London; 
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and thence to college till I came of age. 
One of my guardians died before I had 
attained my majority—the other shortly 
afterwards. I do not know of a single 
relative that I possess in the whole 
world; and thus you see, sit, the infor- 
mation I was enabled to give you in res- 
pect to my family when you sent for me 
a twelvemonth ago, was of a sufficiently 
meagre description.” 

‘Have you any armorial bearings 
accompanied by a pedigree?” inquired 
Mr. Waldron. 

“To speak the truth,” responded 
Morton Evelyn, ‘‘I have not. My fam- 
ily was simply a mercantile one r 

“And what did I say to you at the 
very time you called upon mea twelve- 
month back?” demanded Mr. Waldron, 
who listened with an inscrutable expres- 
sion of countenance to all that his vis- 
itor was telling him. 

“You gave me to understand, sir,” 
replied Morton Hvelyn, who was now 
upou the tenter-hooks of suspense, ‘‘that 
you had a clue toa considerable for- 
tune——and even to something besides— 
but which you did not specify——” 

“Go on,” said Mr. Waldron curtly. 

“You proceeded to intimate,” contin- 
ued Morton, ‘‘ that all these advanta- 
ges rightfully belonged to some family 
bearing the name of Evelyn—that you 
had. expended thousands and wasted 
whole years in the search after the law- 
ful heir ! 

‘But what did I say to you in res- 
pect to your own chances ?” demanded 
Mr. Waldron. ‘The fact is, I have. 
seen so mauy Hvelyns upon the subject, 
that unless you assist me with explana- 
tions of what occurred in your own par- 
ticular. case, 1 shall be jumbling and 
confounding matters—though my head 
is generally pretty clear upon such oc- 
casious,” 

‘ “You bade me, sir, ascertain who 
my grandfather’s father was,” respond- 
ed Morton. ‘I went to Liverpool and 
made inguiries: but it appeared that he 
had not settled there until he was thirty 
years of age—and no one knew any- 
thing of his antecedents. Then I ad- 
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vertised in the newspapers, offering a 
reward for the bap certificate of 
Andrew Evelyn 

“That was your cranttacha! ” in- 
terjected Mr. Waldron inguiringly. 

“ Yes—my grandfather,” answered 
Morton: “because you know if I had 
been fortunate enough to find that cer- 
tificate, it would have informed me of 
the names of his parents.” 

“And the result of your advertise- 
ments?” asked the lawyer. 

“They were fruitless,” rejoined Eve- 
lyn. “ZTeame and reported all these 
things to you, sir; and you then told 
me that you were sorry I had taken so 
much trouble and gone to so much ex- 
pense—for that, after all, you did not 
think I could possibly belong to the 
family to which you had alluded.” 

“And therefore,” said Mr. Waldron, 
‘You thought no more-of the matter 
—you took no further steps—and you 
let it slip ont of your thoughts?” 

“That is the exact truth, sir,” res- 
ponded Morton. ‘I totally lost sight 
of the subject until last night,—when 
passing through the church-yard, I heard 
you speaking in the vault. Then it 
instantaneously struck me that vou must 
be prosecuting your researches r 

“True!” said Mr. Waldron, now suf- 
fering himself to smile: “for you knew 
very well I could not be a resurrection- 
man. And what then?” — 

“When the sexton mentioned the 
name of Evelyn in connexion with that 
vault,” answered Morton, ‘I confess 
that a wild hope sprang up within me 
” 

“‘ And why should you have had any 
such a hope?” asked the lawyer. ‘“‘Have 
you the slightest reason to suppose that 
any of your ancestors were interred in 
London?” 

“No particular reason, sir. Only,” 
added Morton, with a smile,“ I must 
have bad ancestors, and they must have 
been buried somewhere. And ris too, 
I will admit that last night 

“T have not forgotten the words you 
addressed to me,” interrupted Mr. Wal- 
dron. ‘‘ You werein such a condition 
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that no man Jiving ever stood more in 
need of a hopeful promise than you did 
last night. Such was your statement. 
Explain-it.” 

“It may be all summed up in a few 
words, sir,” answered Morton, and then 
after a moment’s pause, he added, with 
a partly mournful, partly excited em- 
phasis, “I am penniless!” 3 

“ Humph!” said Mr. Waldron: and 
his thumbs, quitting his waistcoat arm- 
holes, his hands dived down into his 
breeches pdckets, as if it were the in- 
stinctive movement of one who could 
thank God that he was not penniless. 
“Tn a word, Mr. Evelyn, you have run 
through all your fortune—you have no 
profession or trade—the friends whom 
you have hitherto found, are unable or 
unwilling to assist you-—and, in plain 
terms you know not exactly what to do. 
Have I guessed rightly?” 

“You have, sir—God knows you 
have!” exclaimed Morton. “I have 
been exceedingly foolish—very, very 
silly-—— 

“'l'ke past cannot be recalled—-but it 
may be atoned for,” interjected Mr. 
Waldron. ‘ From those coffin-lids last 
night I gained some little information 
—but still comparatively nothing to 
speak of. Nevertheless, I think that 
this information may have afforded me 
a clue, which must be followed up. Now 
mind, Mr. Evelyn—I do not want to 
excite any wild hopes——be composed 
give not way to excitement—— 
but I think it is pdssible—nay, even 
probable, that you may be the lawful 
heir to this great wealth—and—and— 
to something more—But no matter!” 

“Oh, my dear sir,” exclaimed Mor- 
ton, all his hope reviving: “what joy- 
ous tidings ‘3 

‘There now! you are exciting your- 
self! Be calm, sir. I am going to sum- 
mon my head clerk. I desire that you 
will be collected before him:” and Mr. 
Waldron spoke almost sternly; but yet 
it was with a sort of friendly or even 
paternal sternness. 

“7 will be ealm, sir!” said Morton, 
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exercising a strong effort over his own 
feelings. 

Mr. Waldron now summoned his head 
clerk, who came bowing obsequiously 
into the private room. 

“Timperley,” said Mr, Waldron, ‘* in 
that affair of the Evelyn family, you 
know—I think that this gentleman here 
has a very good chance.—Please be 
quiet, sir!” he added aside to Morton, 
who was on the point of bounding from 
his seat at those hopeful words. 

“Indeed, sir,” answered Timperley, 
with the air of a man who was not at 
all astonished at what he heard, but 
who awaited further explanations 

“Yes,” continued Mr. Waldron ; ‘I 
think that Mr. Morton Evelyn has a 
very fair chance. He has done me the 
honour of appointing me his solicitor in 
the business : and you will draw up an 
agreement, Timperley, according to the” 
terms of which Mr. Evelyn guarantees 
to me twenty per cent, on all moneys 
that I may succeed in recovering for him. 
Is it not so, Mr, Evelyn ?” 

Though Morton had really assented 
to nothing of the sort, yet he was only 
too glad to proclaim a prompt affirma- 
tive; and Timperley again bowed ob- 
sequiously. 

“Mr. Evelyn has given me the re- 
quisite instructions how to proceed,” 
continued Waldron: ‘‘ and in the pre- 
sent situation of affairs I cannot have 
the slightest objection to advance Mr. 
Hvelyn such sums as he may require 
for his immediate use. Draw a bill of 
exchange, Timperley, and fill up a war- 
rent-of-attorney, for five hundred pounds, 
—Pray be seated, my dear sir !” blandly 
added the lawyer, turning towards Mor- 
ton, who was again on the point of 
springing from his seat. 

Timperley bowed and withdrew ; and 
Waldron said, ‘‘Pray, Mr. Evelyn, do 
not give way to this excitement. I 
have not told you that you are the right- 
ful heir—I am not sure that you are— 
but I think that your chance is just 
sufficiently good to warrant me in rune 
ning some msks. I am going to fill you 
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np a cheque for five hundred pounds. I 
hope you will live with suitable economy 
—but still in a manner becoming your 
station: and if you will dine with me 
at five o’clock this evening, I shall be 
happy to see you. You will find nobody 
at my house in Russel Square except 
my vounger daughter and myself ;—and 
over aglass of claret in the evening you 
and I can talk more upon these matters. 
By the bye, we will try the advertise- 
ment again. While I fill up the cheque, 
do you draw up the advertisement, offer- 
ing fifty guineas reward to the person 
who shall supply the baptismal certifi- 
cate of the deceased Audrew Evelyn, 
merchant of Liverpool ; and pat in the 
years about which, according to your 
idea, he must have been born. Wind it 
up by desiring that the information may 
be addressed either to yourself or to 
your solicitor—naming me.” 

Morton was only too glad to fulfill 
instructions which seemed so fraught 
with business-like promise ; andin draw- 
ing up the advertisement, he did not 
rive his address at his own lodgings, 
but at the hotel where he was accustomed 
to dine. ‘The cheque was written ; Mr. 
Timperley returned into the private 
room, with the bill of exchange, the 
warrant-of-attorney, and the agreement, 
—which last-mentioned document was 
to the effect of making over to Mr. 
Joshua Waldron twenty per cent, on all 
sums that through his agency should be 
recovered for Morton Evelyn. 

One day Waldron proposed that Ev- 
elyn should pay a visit to his residence, 
aud meet his daughter. 

During this ride thither, Morton Eve- 
lyn had been busy in speculating upon 
the entertainment he should receive, 
the additional information he might ob- 
tain from Waldron’s lips in respect to 
the one grand topic, and also what might 
be the appearance of the lawyer’s 
younger daughter. Morton covld not 
help thinking that if there were the 
least family resemblance, Miss Waldron 
must be a thin, hatchet-faced, vixenish- 
looking young lady, with a lean figure. 
Indeed, he came to the conciusion that 
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he had thus pretty accurately depicted 
the portraiture of the lady whom he 
was about to meet. 

A footman in a handsome livery es- 
corted Morton Evelyn up a well-carpet- 
ed staircase to the drawing-room, on 
entering which the visitor was recieved 
by Mr. Waldron, he hastened forward 
to welcome him with cordiality. At 
the same time a tall, handsome, elegan- 
tly-dressed young lady, about twenty 
years of age, rose up from the sofa; 
and the lawyer said, ‘‘Permit me, Mr 
Evelyn,to introduce you to my daughter, 
Miss Waldron.” 

Morton was for an instant smitten 
with astonishment ; but with the well- 
bred ease which he possessed, he quickly 
recovered himself—bowed to the lady— 
and at once glided into that light com- 
mon-place couversation which a man of 
the world always has ready at his com- 
mand. Miss Waldron welcomed her 
father’s guest with a sufficient degree of 
affability, though there was naturally 
something reserved and dignified, if not 
absolutely haughty, in her disposition 
and manner. In respect to her personal 
appearance, she had light hair flowing 
in ringlets upon her shonlders, which 
the low evening-toilet completely ex- 
posed, and which were of dazzling white- 
ness. Indeed, her complexion was ex- 
quisitely fair ; for her beagty was that 
of a perfect blonde. Her large blue 
eyes denoted strength of mind and firm- 
ness of purpose, rather than feminine 
gentleness and soft serenity of character. 
Her countenance was an oval, termina- 
ting in a sensuously rounded chin ;: her 
profile was aquiline ; and the full lips 
of luscious redness enhanced the  vol- 
uptuousness of her general expression. 
The face was however a very fine one— 
striking and handsome. The neck was 
faultless in its modelling and its snowy 
whiteness ; but it wanted the swan-like 
curvature to render its carriage com- 
pletely graceful. It seemed to be an 
alabaster column gradually spreading 
out atits base, and expanding into the 
noble foundation of a magnificent bust. 
Indeed her figure was somewhat on a 
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large scale, with full and well-develop- 
ed contours, but yet not bordering on 
an embonpoint too luxuriant for perfec- 
tion of symmetry, elegance of motion, 
or lightness of step. Her arms, bare 
to the shoulders, were robust, yet sculp- 
tured to an exactness of proportion in 
reference to the entire shape; while 
the folds of her dress defined the sweep- 
ing length of the lower limbs. She bad 
a fine set of teeth: her hands, though 
of a plumpness corresponding with the 
general fulness of her formation, were 
well shaped,—her fingers tapering even 
beautifully. Thus, altogether, Miss 
Waldron was a very handsome young 
woman, though of a style of beauty 
that seemed to appeal rather to the 
sense than to the sentiment. 

The result of this introduction was 
that Evelyn soon became passionately 
fond of Miss Waldron, and after brief 
wooing, be wedded her with the full 
consent of her father; who informed 
Evelyn that the ‘good things” which 
he alluded to were a peerage and an im- 
mense fortune. 

We will not minutely detail, step by 
step, the means by which the artful and 
unscrupulous father-in-law succeeded in 
proving Morton’s title. Suffice it that 
Evelyn was placed in possession, and 
commenced living in a style of splendor 
commensurate with his title and fortune, 

It was not very long ere Mr. Wal- 
dron found it absolutely necessary to 
inform his duped son-in-law that he had 
been advanced thus high by a series of 
stupendous frauds, in which he was 
made an active though innocent partici- 
pator. When the victim turned to re- 
proach Waldron, the latter coolly said 
to him: 

“Tf there have been deeds forged to 
establish those facts, it is you who have 
forged them! They are all in your own 
handwriting. In a word, thereis not a 
step that has been taken but what you 
have furnished the instructions: there 
is not a particular which has been re- 
corded but what you are the autbor of 
it. At least, Mr. Evelyn—or Lord 
Ormsby, as you are, and as you must 
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be called — such is the complexion 
which the whole matter wears: and 
such is the color which I can give to it 
before the world. And now I ask whe- 
ther I cannot prove that it is 1 who 
have been made the dupe?” 

Morton sat aghast as he listened in 
speechless dismay to these announce- 
ments which came one upon another, 
striking him as it were blow upon blow. 
He was shocked and appalled af the 
awful amount of villany whereof his 
father-in-law had been guilty: he trem- 
bled with affright at the web which bad 
been so artfully woven around him. His 
mind had a horrible clearness for the 
contemplation of the truth of what 
Waldron bad said when declaring it 
was in his power to prove that he was 
the dupe;—and now, when the lawyer 
had ceased speaking, Morton gave vent 
to a low groan. 

“Surely,” said Mr, Waldron, flattering 
himself that his son-in-law was com- 
pletely crushed, and that he could 
mould him entirely to his will,—‘‘sure- 
ly you will not renounce that title which 
you were in such haste to assume and 
which it is so sweet for you to bear? 
Think of your wife and your child——” 

“ Oh, my child!” exclaimed Morton, 
in a thrilling voice of agony and with a 
kindred anguish depicted upon - his 
countenance. “ To think that my babe 
should grow up under the auspices of a 
father who would know himself to be a 
villain if he conseuted to profit by this 
infernal cheat! To think, too, that the 
tine may come at the moment I think 
myself most secure, when an accident 
may betray me—when the hand of jus- 
tice may tear away the mask from my 
countenance—and when a felon’s doom 
may overtake me! No, by hedven! [ll 
not advance another step in this fraud! 
You may do your worst.” 

* And I will do it!” ejaculated Wal- 
dron, his countenance livid with rage. 
‘‘ You are in my power in every respect. 
Turn whatsoever way you will, and you 
encounter me as the arbiter of your des- 
tinies. You owe me thousands: I have 
your bills and bonds—I can plunge you 
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into a debtor’s prison! I can tax you 
with fraud, and send you to a felon’s 
goal! Now then, dare you speak of re- 
nouncing those golden ee which it 
is in your power to grasp? No, no, 
Morton! Be not so foolish,” continued 
Mr. Waldron, speaking in a conciliato- 
ry tone. ‘The effects would be fright- 
ful. You would cover yourself with 
ridicule as well as with infamy! You 
would involve me, Honoria, and your 
child in your own ruin! You think me 
rich: I am a beggar! I have spent 
thousands for many years past in this 
very business! I have neglected my 
profession: I have sacrificed my resour- 
ces! As for futnre danger, Morton, 
there is none! Detection is impossible 
—uno accident can ever betray you! = I 
defy ihe whole world to discover the 
fraud of those documents, unless in 
your madness or folly you reveal it. 
Now vou see that my position is a des. 
perate one; aud if you plunge me into 
ruin, 1 will prove horribly vindictive. 
Out in my vengeance I will forget 
daughter and grandchild—I will think 
ouly of you as the cause of my destruc- 
tion, JL will overwhelm you! Look 
how the case will tell against you. <A 
ruined gamester comes to me with a 
tale which I believe; and I am made 
his dupe! This is the complexion the 
business will wear!” 

All Mr. Waldron’s cold insolent self- 
possession was gone: he was terribly 
excited; and thus with mingled mena- 
ces, Tremoustranuces, entreaties, argu- 
ments, and assurances, he eudeavored 
to persuade Morton to continue in the 
path of villany in which his machina- 
tions had placed him. Evelyn was re- 
flecting in agony of mind upon his wife 
and child—but chiefly upon his child, 
that innocent babe who though but a 
few weeks old, he already loved so fond- 
ly, aud he had to decide whether he 
should become a villain for her sake, or 
Whether on the other hand he should 
plunge her into poverty. He could not 
make up his mind. 

“Mr. Waldron,” be said in a deep 
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hollow voice, while his countenance in- 
dicated how terribly his feelings had 
been harrowed, “I cannot give a deci- 
sion at present. I must take some 
hours to deliberate calmly ; for even if 
I were to say yes at this moment, I 
could not proceed another step in, the 
matter to-day.” 

“Take time then,” answered Waldron, 
now infinitely relieved : for he felt as- 
sured that his last speech had touched 
Morton deeply, and that he would yield 
to his views. 

Evelyn rose, took up his hat, and 
walked forth trom the private room, 
As he passed through the front office, 
he encountered the sinister looks of 
Timperley : but he quickly averted his 
own regards, and went out into the fresh 
air. 

Scarcely was he gone, when Timperly 
passed into the inner room,—this time 
being careful to close the door behind 
him. 

‘See what you have done!” ejaculat- 
ed Waldron, turning fiercely upon the 
accomplice of his iniquity. 

“Ts everything ruined ?” asked Tim- 
perly, who in his anxiety to learn how 
matters stood, was heedless of his em- 
ployer’s reproach. 

“No, no,—I hope not!” replied 
Waldron, ‘I think it wiil be all right. 
But Ah! perhaps he means to go and 
consult his wife? He will tell her 
every thing—— 

‘And she is not a fool,” interjected 
Timperley : “she will advise him—-—” 

“Yes, yes! Honoria will be on our 
side !” ejaculated Waldron. “ But I 
had better go and prepare her: or at 
least I had better be present while they 
are conversing together. Send at once, 
Timperly, and fetch me a cab, Ah! 
by the bye, you had better take a cab. 
also, and invent some excuse for the 
postponement of these appointments. 
It will look odd else! If you have 
anything to communicate, you will find 
me at the West End.” 

In a few minutes Waldron was seat- 
ed in acab; and when he reached his 
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destination, he found that Morton Eve- 
lyn had not yet returned. Honoria 
was alone. 

We must here inform the reader that 
from the very instant of Evelyn’s intro- 
dnetion to the house in Russell Square, 
eighteen months back, Honoria had 
been aware that it was intended he 
shonld claim the peerage and wealth of 
Ormsby ; though her father had kept 
her iznorant of the one main fact that 
he had really no legitimate right nor 
title thereto. . 

Honoria had kept the secret of as 
much as she did know until it suited her 
father’s purpose to reveal it to Morton. 
For it was first of all deemed desirable 
by both father and daughter, to secure 
him as a husband for the latter ; and 
when this aim was accomplished, it still 
coutinued necessary to multiply and 
tighten the meshes around him For 
the lawvyer—a keen reader of human 
character—-had discovered many evi- 
dencies of good principle in Morton 
Evelyn ; and he was afraid that if the 
young man should suspect the legitimacy 
of the proceedings he would abandon 
them altogether, unless he were under 
the pressure of coercion. When it was 
kuown that Honoria wag in a way to 
become a mother, the lawyer resolved 
to wait until Evelyn should have tasted 
the joys of paternity ; for Waldron 
thought he would make any sacrifice of 
feeling and of principle for his child. 
Hence the delay which had taken place 
before bringing the business to a crisis. 

Honoria had now to learn that her 
father had been guilty of a fraud—that 
her husband had discovered it—and that 
if he persevered, he would be winning 
rank and riches at the expense of his 
conscience. 

She had likewise another secret to 
learn which was, that her father’s 
pecuniary affairs were hopelessly involv- 
ed, unless redeemed by the consumma- 
tion of the cheat. Honoria was at first 
shocked on hearing these truths: but 
she speedily recovered her self-posses- 
sion. Though virtuous as a wife, her 
general principles were none of the most 
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scrupulous ; and, as both her father and 
Timperley had foreseen, she strenuously 
adopted these views. 

She conld not endure the idea of po- 
verty : she had no strength of mind for 
such an alternative as this :—she had 
tasted the sweets of aristocratic rank ; 
and she would soouer put a period to 
her existence than have to look the 
world inthe face and confess that she 
was not Lady Ormsby after all, but 
plain Mrs. Evelyn still. 

“Rest assured, father,” she said, af- 
ter a long conversation with Mr. Wal- 
dean) i that I will talk Morton over, 
I can do anything with him !—he will 
not dare refuse to act according to my 
wishes. But why does he not come ? 
You have already been here two hours 
——Ah, that is his knock !” 

Morton had been wandering about, 
deliberating with himself—if indeed 
thoughts that were full of a wildering 
anguish can be said to coustitute deli- 
beration at all. 

Still he had ultimately made up his 
mind what course to adopt; and the 
reader will speedily learn his decision. 

He ascended to the drawing-room , 
and onentering it, he ejaculated, ‘‘ Ah!” 
upon beholding bis father-in-law with 
his wife. — 

‘“‘ Morton—dear Morton!” exclaimed 
Honoria, hastening forward; ‘‘ where 
have you been?—why have you re 
mained absent so long ?” 

‘“ Honoria,” said Evelyn, with a tone 
and look which left both her father and 
herself in utter uncertainty relative to 
any decicion to which he might have 
come,—‘‘I suppose that you know 
everything 46 

‘‘Yes—everything, dear Morton,” 
hastily replied his wife, with the most 
wiuning and cajoling air. “ But do! 
not look so strange at me! Tell me 
what you mean to do?” 

“What would you have me do?” ask- 
ed Evelyn, fixing his gaze with anxious 
searchfulness upon his wife’s splendid 
countenance. 

‘Oh, dearest Morton !” she answered, 
with redoubled cajoleries; ‘“‘for your 
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sake, and for our beloved child’s—— 
you see I put myself entirely out of the 
question——I think that you must 
make a little sacrifice of feeling ——-” 
“Ah! I comprehend !” interrupted 


Morton, with so strange a voice and, 


look that Honoria shrauk back from 
him. ‘ You call it a little sacrifice of 
feeling? O Honoria, Honoria !” he 
added, now with bittercess in his accents 
and anguish in nis countenance, “ that 
ycu could wisk me to become a vil- 
lain |” 

“This is absurd said Honoria, 
turning disdainfully away from him: 
for since her cajoleries had failed, she 
now meant to try the effect of an im- 
perious mood, 

‘Wretched man !” cried Morton, 
addressing himself to Waldron ; “is it 
thus that you have tutored your own 
child ?—is it thus that with your own 
iniquity you have infected the mind of 
your daughter? Is it possible that 
human villany could have reached such 
an extent 2?” , 

There was something so dignified in 
Morton’s look and manner at the in- 
stant—not the false dignity of aristo- 
cratic assumption, but the nobility of 
conscious innocence reprouching consum- 
mate guilt—that Waldron became for a 
moment cowed and abashed ; and he 
forgot the power which he wielded over 
Morton Evelyn. At that crisis the 
door cpened; and Timperley, looking 
in, said, “I beg pardon for intruding— 
but the appointments hold good for to- 
morrow,” 

‘Ah !—to-morrow !” ejaculated Eve- 
lyn in strange accents: and he rashed 
from the room, nearly knocking down 
the head clerk, who was lingering upon 
the threshold to draw some inference 
from the scene before him 

“Stop him! he is mad !” exclaimed 
Waldron, rushing towards the door. 

‘““Morton, Morton !—dear Morton ! 
come back |” cried Honoria, also speed- 
ing forth upon the landing. 

But at that instant the front door 
was closed violently ; and the three per- 
sons upon the landing—Waldron Hon- 
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oria, and Timperley—contemplated one 
another with dismayed looks. 

“What can he mean to do?” at 
length asked Waldror, of Timperley, 
with frightened accents. 

“Depend upon it be will never come 
back !” replied ‘Timperley, with one of 
his most sinister looks. 

‘‘Hasten to the office,” exclaimed 
Waldron, “and hide the papers,! In 
his madness he may go aud destroy 
them! I shall be there presently.” 

Timperley hurried down the stair- 
case ; aud Waldron, retreating into the 
drawing-room, flung himself upon the 
sofa, exclaiming, ‘Good heaven! what 
does he mean to do ?” 

Honoria remained standing at the 
head of the stairs, with her looks fixed 
upon vacancy. A strong revulsion of 
feeling was taking place within her, 
At length she paced slowly into the 
drawing-room ; and closing the door, 
she advanced up to Waldron, ‘There 
she placed herself in front of him, and 
gazed upon him for a few moments 
without speaking a word. 

« Father,” she said, at last breaking 
that ominous silence, “you have done 
all this. See how high-minded and how 
well principled my husband is! Qh, 
a change has taken place within me— 
and I loathe myself for having given 
way to the temptation of riches and 
titles, and for having endeavoured to 
seduce Morton into crime. My noble- 
hearted Morton, where have you gone? 
Will you not come back to the wife 
who loves you now more in your po- 
verty than ever she did when you 
had all your brilliant prospects before 
you ?” 

Honoria’s voice has risen into wildly 
passionate and vehement accents ; and 
she stretched forth her arms as if to 
woo her husband back to them. | 

“ Honoria, you should not reproach 
me!” said Waldron, starting up from 
the sofa. ‘ Morton will come back !— 
Oh, be must come back! My God! 
if he does not, I am ruined |” 

‘‘And your ruin, father, is a punish 
ment for your guilt |!” exclaimed Hon. 
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oria. ‘‘Give me back my husband— 
that high-minded, generous. hearted hus- 
band of whom [I never felt really proud 


till now! Qh, he has fled before your 
frightful menaces ! It is yon that have 
driven him from me! No—he will 
never come back !——never !” 


It was in a voice of rending anguish 
that she spoke; and it seemed as if 
there were another voice which echoed 
in her heart the desolatiug word, 
“ Never !” 

Waldron remained with his daughter 
until a late hour in the night. <A serv- 
ant was despatched to the office to 
learn if Morton had been there: bat 
the man returned with a negative an- 
swer. Waldron was driven to despair : 
Honoria wept over her babe, which she 
had never nursed nor fondled so much 
as she did now. 

Sometimes she everwhelmed her fa- 
ther with reproaches: sometimes she 
besought him to tell her over and over 
‘again what he had said to Evelyn at 
the office, so that she might judge 
whether there were a chance of her 
husband coming back :—then she would 
remain silent for a while, plunged in the 
deepest despondency: and then she 
would seek to cheer her spirits by 
thinking of the kind looks and sweet 
words with which she would welcome 
Morton when he should return. But 
he returned not! Not a syllable of 
message nor a line of note came to re- 
lieve her from suspense: so that at 
midnight when the despairing Waldron 
took his departure, the distracted Hon- 
oria sought her couch, with her babe 
nestling in her bosow. 

Several days elapsed—and no tidings 
were received of Morton. His mysteri- 
bus disappearance was mentioned in the 
newspapers ; and in those same journals 
advertisements were inserted imploring 
him to return to his distracted wife. 
But still he came not--nor did these 
appeals elicit any response. Had he 
committed suicide? Honoria dared not 
ask herself the question : while Waldron 
at length felt convinced that such must 
te the case. 
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And one morning there were confu- 
sion and dismay, horror and consterna- 
tion throughout Waldron’s house in 
Russell Square. The lawyer had hang- 
ed himself during the night. The intel- 
ligence was broken delicately to Mrs. 
Lister and Honoria. The former, who 
had remained in utter ignorance of her 
father’s villany, was overwhelmed with 
grief: but the latter received the an- 
nouncement with an apathetic coldness, 
It now became known to the world 
that Waldron’s affairs were in a hopeless 
coudition of insolvency at the time of 
his death; and his suicide, together 
with Morton Evelyn’s disappearance, 
gave birth to surmises that there must 
have been something wrong in respect 
to the claims upon the Ormsby peerage 
and property. - 

A Government official called at the 
office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, to inquire 
for the papers relative to those claims ° 
but Mr. Timperley, who received the 
visitor, assnred him that there were no 
such papers now at the office, and that 
Mr. Waldron must have disposed of 
them previons to the fatal resolve which 
he had doubtless taken to put a period 
to his existence. 

Honoria never confessed her know- 
ledge of her father’s guilt ; nor did she 
give utterance to any syllable of expla- 
vation in respect to her husband’s disap- 
pearance. _ 

Mr. Timperley for his own sake kept 
the seeret likewise. Honoria did not 
long survive the events which we have 
been relating: she had received a blow 
which undermined her health ; and in 
less than a year from the date of those 
catastrophes, the little Agnes was moth- 
erless, 

Her aunt, Mrs, Lister, took charge of 
her ; and she became a companion for 
her cousin Floribel, who was only a few 
weeks older than herself, 

Bat before closing this chapter we 
have yet another tragic event to record. 
Mr. Lister, by tue neglect of a cold, 
was overtaken by a severe illness, which 
prostrated him for weeks ; and when he 
began to recover, he returned too soon 
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to his counting-house in the City. He 
experienced a relapse, which proved 
fatal; and Mrs. Lister was left a 
widow, but in tolerably comfortable 
circumstances. 

This calamity happened when Flori- 
bel and Agnes were about six years old ; 
and the two little girls were now the 
only solace of the amiable and excellent 
Mrs. Lister, who loved her niece as 
dearly as she did her own daughter. 
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CHAPTER IL. 
THE FORMATION OF ACQUAINTANCES. 


Our narrative is about to take a leap 
of some seven'ecu years and a_ half, 


which will bring us into the middle of 


the summer of 1848. During that in- 
terval what millions and millions of 
occurrences had taken place, affecting 
the interests of the millions and millions 
of human beings upon the face of the 
globe ! How many births had been 
rejoived at !—how many deaths deplor- 
ed! How many individual fortunes 
built up !—aud how many destroyed | 
How many hearts cheered !—and how 
many broken! How many children 
grown up to fulfill all the hopes of their 
fond pareuts!—and how many to go 
astray and turn all those bright antici- 
pations into the bitterness of disappoint- 
ment ! Oh, what a bustling active 
world is this !—how illimitable are its 
vicissitudes | how countless are the in- 
cidents which are crowded into the nar- 
rowest space of time! | 

Seventeen years and a half, we said, 
had passed away since the memorable 
vecurrences which have formed the 
principal theme of the previous chapter. 
One afternoon—on a beautiful day in 
the first week of July, 1848—precisely 
as the Horse Guards’ clock was strik- 
ing the hour of four, a young gentle- 
man issued forth with a number of 
brother-clerks from one of the Govern- 
ment Offices. in Whitehall. Having 
nodded to each other that curt familiar 
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‘‘farewell” which expresses as it were 
the idea of but a brief separation, and 
that they would meet again in the same 
office on the morrow,—they parted to 
proceed on their respective ways. The 
young gentieman to whom we _ have 
specially alluded, was a remarkably 
handsome and prepossessing person. 
Though quite a stripling—for his age 
was midway between eighteen and 
nineteen—yet he had a certain manliness 
about him, which displayed the digni- 
fied consciousness of having entered 
fully upon life. 

He had recently received the appoint- 
ment of a clerkship in the Home Office ; 
and might therefore well consider him- 
self to be fairly launched in the world. 
He was moderately tall of stature—of 
slender figure—and of perfect masculine 
symmetry. 

His limbs were well-knit, denoting 
alike activity and strength: while his 
carriage was marked by a natural 
ease and elegance which were in most 
refreshing coutrast with the affected 
airs and mawkish dandyism of many of 
those brother-clerks from whom he had 
just parted 

We must say a few more words re- 
lative to this young gentleman before 
we follow in his footsteps as he pursues 
his way from the Home Office. He 
had dark hair, which clustered in natu- 
ral curls about a well-shaped head ; 
and his countenance had that open- 
ness and candour of expression which 
might even be considered more 
prepossessing than the strict regularity 
of his very delicately chiselled features 
—or which, at all events gave addition- 
al interest to that perfect type of mas- 
culine beauty. 

There was something frank, as well 
as spirited in the look of his large clear 
dark eyes,—and something that indica- 
ted gooduess of disposition as well as 
firmness of character in the expression 
of the well-shaped mouth. He was dress« 
ed well—that is to say, zenteelly, with- 
out the slightest approach to foppish- 
hess or coxcombical pretentions. His 
plain black neckerchief was tied ueatly, 
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but without any evidence of study or 
straining to produce an effect with an 
egregious bow ; so that the made-up 
dandy would have pronounced if to be 
absolutely negligent. -Altogether he 
might be regarded as the representative 
or type of the fine English youth un- 
spoilt by the affectations, the frivolities, 
and the artificialities which of late years 
had obtained so strong an influence and 
tended to render young Englishmen so 
nauseatingly ridiculous. 

The youthful clerk whom we are thus 
noticing, pursued his way through the 
varions thorough fares leading towards 
the Regent’s Park. Occasionally be 
looked at his watch, evidently to time 
himself, so that without rendering the 
process of walking a laborious tcil, he 
might still proceed with a sufficient 
quickness to enable him to reach his 
destination with a punctuality that 
should preveut him from keeping the 
dinner waiting. 

Scarcely had he entered the Regent’s 
Park when he suddeuly started even in 
the midst of his walk: and a glow of 
pleasure heightened the natural anima- 
tion of his fine countenance. A little 
way in front of him—proceeding in the 
same direction, but at a less rapid pace 
than himself—were two young ladies, 
whom he had at once recognised. Their 
backs were towards him ; and it was 
not so much by their dress that he thus 
knew who they were, as by the beauty 

of their figures. They were both of 
the sume height, and above the medium 
stature, if not actually tall Dark ring- 
lets escaped from beneath the bounet of 
one ; aud she was somewhat of fuller 
shape than her companion—but still of 
a form that was perfectly modelled. 
Light tresses, of a golden auburn hue, 
feil from beneath the bonnet of the 
other; and her figure was of a more 
sylphid slenderness thau that of the 
first-mentioned young lady. The Govern- 
ment clerk knew them each by those 
tresses—knew them each by those 
shapes ; and thus their toilets had really 
nothing to do with this recognition. 
Yet we must say oue word iu respect 
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to those costumes. That of the dark. 
haired, Hebe-shaped young lady was 
characterised by its richness as much as 
by its elegance : while the toilet of the 
fair-haired and sylphid damsel was per- 
haps more- pleasing on account of its 
simplicity and utter abseuce of preten- 
sion, 

The young clerk now relaxed his pace, 
in order:to remuin for a little while 
behind those ladies, that he might in- 
dulge in the choige of whatsoever re- 
flections their presence—or we ought 
rather to say the presence of one of 
them bad excited in his mind. The 
reader may have already surmised that 
he was not acquainted with them other- 
wise than by sight; for if he had been 
on speaking terms, he would have felt 
only too giad to accost them, that he 
might enjoy the happiness of their so- 
ciety. Preseutly, however, ou reaching 
the corner of one of the roads which 
intersect the Regent’s Park—the young 
ladies paused, as if deliberating in which 
direction they should proceed—whether 
they should repair homeward, or extend 
their ramble. While thus conversing 
the dark-haired one happened to look 
round : and as the yoaug Government 
elerk now saw that his preseuce was 
perceived, he dared not, for courtesy’s 
sake, continue to linger behind those 
charming creatures ; but he was com- 
pelled to pass them by. He did so, and 
continued his way; but if was not 
without flinging a furtive glance towards 
one :—and that oue was not the dark: 
haired, Hebe-shaped beauty, but her 
companion with tresses of auburn gold 
aud with the sylplid form. 

“hat, dear Agnes,” said the dark- 
haired girl, ‘is the young gentleman 
who has lately come into our neighbour- 
hood, and who lives with his mother, 
you know, at Belmont Cottage. 
goes past the Villa regularly every 
morning at nine o’clock ; and returus 
as regularly at five. I wonder what he 
can be? At all events he is exceedingly 


good-looking. ” 


“Hush, my dear Floribel 1” said 
Agnes; ‘it is not becoming to notice 


He 
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the looks of young gentlemen who are 
strangers to us.” 

‘Heavens, Agnes !”—and a_ half- 
stifled scream burst from the lips of the 
dark-haired Floribel, as seiziug ber com- 
panion’s arm, she drew her forcibly back 
at the very moment they had commenced 
crossing the extremity of the diverging 
road. 

The ejaculation of alarm was caused 
by the sudden approach of a horseman 
whose steed was evidently unmanageable; 
and in another instant the young ladies 
would have been run over, It was a 
gentleman of very handsome and most 
distinguished appearance who was thus 
the unwilling cause of their alarm and 
danger: and though he was perfectly 
skilled as an equestrian, yet so high was 
the spirit of the horse, mingled perhaps 
with viciousness, that he had evidently 
lost all control over it. Now it began 
to rear and plunge ; then it launched 
forth its hind legs as if to kick its rider 
from its back: and then it rushed upon 
the path to which the affrighted damsels 
had retreated. There was now again a 
moment of serious imminent danger for 
those young ladies,—when all of a sud- 
den another person appeared upon the 
scene of excitement. This was the 
Government clerk ; and boldly rushing 
in front of the horse, he caught the 
bridle, close up to the bit, on either side 
with his two hands,—though actnally 
perilling his life in consequence of its 
terrific plungings. He made the horse 
back itself into the road ; its rider leapt 
off: and his groom coming up at the 
moment, the animal was consigned to 
the man’s charge. 

“Tead him home, William,” said the 
geutleman, ‘God knows I am uo timid 
rider—but it is downright folly to risk 
one’s neck in this fashion.” 

The groom—who was dressed in rich 
livery, and who himself bestrode a 
splendid animal—touched his hat, and 
led away the vicious steed, which contin- 
ued to exhibit certain unmistakable 
signs of an evil temper as it was being 
conducted along. 

There was a mingled levity and 
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haughtiness in the tone as well as the 
manner in which the dismounted rider 
addressed his domestic: but as we 
have already said, he was handsome, 
and had a distinguished appearance. 
He was tall—taller even than the young 
Government clerk: his age was about 
two and twenty ; he had an aristocra- 
tic profile, slightly aquiline,—the short, 
hanghtily curving upper lip wearing a 
moustache of a brown hue, and which 
was at least a couple of shades darker 
than his hair. 

But while we are thus pausing to des- 
cribe him, both he and the Government 
clerk had addressed themselves to the 
two young ladies,—the former expres- 
sing his regret that his steed should 
have been the cause of so much alarm 
and peril—and the latter giving utter. 
ance to such re-assuring words as cour- 
tesy and circumstances suggested. 
Agnes, the fair-haired damsel, recovered 
her self-possession much more speedily 
than her companion; and with the most 
bewitching modesty, blended with a 
bashful confusion, she acknowledged 
the apologies of the moustached gentle- 
man, aud expressed her gratitude to 
the Government elerk. 

But Floribel, the dark-haired fisdina: 
clung to the railings for support, and 
still gave vent to ejaculations of terror, 
even when all cause for alarm was past, 
If either of the two gentlemen were 
the least inclined to be malicious or 
hypercritical, he might have fancied that. 
there was some little degree of affecta- 
tion in these continued evidencies of 
alarm on the part of the dark-haired 
maiden. 

Indeed, it seemed as if she wanted to 
be couxed into being encouraged and 
reassured, rather than accomplishing 
that end by an effort of her own will. 
The eentleman with the moustache was 
therefore most earnest in persevering in 
his reiterated apologies ; and Floribel 
at length suffered herself to be pacified. 

‘‘T can assure you, ladies,” said the 
gentleman with the moustache, “I am 
perfectly wretched at the idea of having, 
though so innocently, exposed you to 
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‘such analarm. Permit me to announce 
myself as the Hon. Mr. Hector Hard- 
ress ; and may [ beg permission to pay 
my respects tomorrow at your own 
abode, in order to satisfy my mind that 
you will by that time have recovered 
from the effects of this incident ?” 

“We thank you, sir,” replied Agnes, 
with a certain modest self-possession, as 
well as with an air which was meant to 
decline the proffered visit : “but we 
are now completely recovered.” 

“ You, Miss,” said the Hon. Hector 
Hardress, with a smile of the blandest 
affability, ‘have more nerve than your 
companion. I am sure you will excuse 
me for saying so,” he added, turning 
towards Floribel ; “and when I consi- 
der that I was the cause of your 
exceeding alarm, 1 hope you will not 
refuse me the opportunity of assuring 
myself that it has produced no serious 
effects ?” 

“ It really is not necessary,” answered 
Floribel, with a half-smiling bashfulness: 
“but as you seem to persist—and it 
will be rude on our part to decline—lI 
must mention that we live at Sidney 
Villa—at no great distance hence—in 
the neighbourhood of St, John’s 
Wood.” : 

A look of displeasure for a moment 
flitted across the beautiful countenance 
of Agnes, as her companion accepted 
the proposal of Mr. Hardress to call: 
but she immediately regained her wonted 
look of modest sweetness, as if she felt 
that it was after all a mere act of 
ordinary courtesy on Floribel’s part.” 

We should observe that the young 
clerk had started slightly—but so 
slightly that the movement was almost 
imperceptible—when the Hon. Hector 
Hardress had announced his name ; and 
fora moment he gazed upon him with 
mingled interest and attention. 

Then, while that little colloquy 
between Hardress and Floribel was 
proceeding, the young clerk rapidly de- 
liberated in his mind whether he should 
offer to escort the ladies to their resi- 
dence, which was close by his own 
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But he thonght he saw something in 
the modest retiring manner of Agnes 
which was averse to any precipitate idea 
of improving the acquaintance which 
had merely arisen from an accident ; 
and he did not even ask if he also might 
be permitted to call upon the morrow 
—though he inwardly resolved that this 
step he would at least take. 

The Hon. Hector Hardress now raised 
his hat to the ladies—bowed slightly to 
the young clerk—and strolled away 
with the fashionable lounging air of a 
gentleman who had no earthly thing to 
do except dispose of his time for his 
own special amusement—a_ process 
which on occasions might be languid 
enough. j 

“IT have the honour of being a 
neighbour of your’s, Miss Evelyn,” said 
the young clerk, thus addressing himself 
to Agnes when Hardress had lounged 
away. ‘‘ Perhaps you will permit me to 
name myself as Mr. De Vere.” 

Agnes inclined her head with a 
sufficiently courteous acknowledgment 
of this announcement ; and Mr. De 
Vere, now raising his hat in his turn, 
walked rapidly on. 

‘‘ He knows who we are, you see,” 
said Floribel to Agnes as soon as the 
Government clerk was beyond earshot. 
‘But he said nothing of calling 

“ And Tam sorry, Floribel,” answer- 
ed Agnes gravely, ‘‘that you gave 
permission to Mr. Hardress. And yet, 
my sweet eousin,” she immediately 
added, “I really cannot blame you ; 
for inasmuch as_ he persevered with his 
request, you could not well refuse. It 
was courtesy for courtesy.” 

“ What a distinguished-looking young 
man!” ejaculated Floribel. “ An 
Honourable too! 


He must therefore 
be the son of a Lord. I wonder who 
his father is? I daresay we have some 
book at home that will tell us.” 

‘“T really have no. curiosity on the 
point,” replied Agnes. ‘‘ He will 
doubtless call to-morrow ; and pray, my 
dear cousin,” continued the young lady, 
with looks and accents of the most 
artless beseeching, “do not give utter- 
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him to repeat his visit.” 

“Rest assured, Agnes,” rejoined 
Floribel, with something like a look of 
annoyance at an entreaty which she 
perhaps interpreted as a remonstrance, 
“JT shall .do nothing indiscreet or 
unladylike. But really, my dear 
cousin, if we are always to lead this 
hermit-like existence—visiting only a 
very few families, including those odious 
‘Timperleys if 

“Remember, my dear Floribel,” 
interrupted Agnes, again speaking 
seriously, “that Mr. Timperley was the 
confidential clerk of our poor graudfa— 
ther and I am sure he and his wife have 
always shown a very kind feeling 
towards us.” 

‘‘ But his look would be sufficient in 
a court of justice to condemn him !’ 
exclaimed Floribel Lister, 

“Oh, my dear cousin!” cried Miss 
Evelyn, in a tone of remonstrance, 
‘how can you judge thus by appear— 
ances? Mr. Timperley has raised him— 
self from the condition of a poor clerk 
‘to that of an affluent practitioner——”’ 

“And yet I am convinced that my 
mother had no very high opinion of him,” 
responded Miss Lister. 

“Why do you entertain this  senti- 
ment ?” asked Agnes. 

‘‘ Because my mother did not leave 
us to the guardiauship of Mr. Timper- 
ley, nor entrust our money to his keep- 
ing,” replied Floribel. ‘‘ Facts speak 
for themselves.” 

“ Alas!” said Agnes, in a mournful 
voice; “your mother, Floribel—that 
kind aunt whom I myself loved as if 
she had been my mother also—died too 
suddenly to make any arrangements for 
our guardianship.” 

“And that at least is not to be 
regretted,” interjected Floribel: “for 
deeply as I deplore my dear mother’s 
loss, as you are well aware, I cannot 
feel sorry because she did not leave us 
under the care of persons who would 
perhaps have swayed a_ tyrannical 
authority over us, Thank heaven! we 
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have a sufficient income—we have a 
beautiful little viila and garden a 

“And yet, Floribel,” | interjected 
Agnes, “‘ You were only a few minutes 
back deploring what you term the her- 
mit-like existence which we lead.” 

‘‘T only mean, my dear cousin,” 
responded Miss Lister, “that we ought 
to encourage a little more society at 
our residence ; for we really see nobody. 
A friend now and then to drop in for a 
morning call—there surely is no harm 
in that | But come, Agnes, our discourse 
has grown almost into a dispute ; ‘and I 
think it is the first time since my dear 
mother’s death, two years and a half 
back, that we have ever talked so 
warmly,” 

‘ Heaven forbid that we should dis- 
pute, sweet cousin !” rejoined Agnes 
emphatically. ‘‘ Perhaps my words 
were grave and serious: but they 
assuredly were not warm—at least not 
in the sense that you imply. However, 
let the subject drop: for here we are at 
home.” | 

The two young ladies had continued 
their walk while thus conversing ; and 
they now reached an iron gate in the 
wall surrounding the somewhat spacious 
yarden in the midst of which their villa 
stood, It was situated on the outskirt 
of the district of St. John’s Wood, and 
had a most picturesque appearance. 
The front of the building had a veran- 
dah ruuning its whole length, shading 
the windows of the drawing and dining- 
rooms, as well as_ the breakfast parlour, 
which were all on the ground-floor. 
The garden was beautifully kept; and 
several handsome statues were scattered 
about the grounds. 

The front door was opened by a 
parlour-maid of about thirty, and of 
most respectable appearance ; and if 
an observer had been by, he would have 
seen that it was with a glance of pride 
mingled even with affection that she 
surveyed her two beautiful young mis- 
tresses as they returned home after 
their ramble. 

Having put off their walking apparel, 
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they repaired to a spevies of bondoir 
which they habitually ocecupied—and 
which, with its casements reaching down 
to the ground, looked upon a/dawn at 
she back of the house. 

There Floribel threw herself with a 
languid air upon the sofa, where she 
began caressing a pet spaniel; while 
Agnes at once took a seat at her work- 
table and soon busied herself with some 
embroidery. 

But leaving the fair cousins for 
awhile, let us return to young De Vere, 
whom we left pursuing his way home- 
ward. Much as he deplored the alarm 
which the beautiful damsels had expe- 
_ mlenced—and deeply as he shuddered at 
the thought of tue danger they had 
escaped—he was nevertheless in one 
sense pleased that the incident should 
have occarred. ~ 
Jt afforded him thav introdaction to 
Miss Lister and Evelyn wnich he had 
longed to obtain, but for which be had 
nitberto found no opportunity. For tne 
four or five months that he and his 
mother had dwelt in that neighbourhood, 
Charles De Vere had been interested in 
those two young ladies who dwelt by 
themselves in the picturesque villa. 
He met them frequently. in his walks ; 
he saw them regularly at church every 
Sunday ; he often beheld them, through 
the bars of the iron gate, rambling i in 
their grounds: but until this day he 
had never been enabled to address them. 
The interest which he had at first 
experienced in both, had gradually 
merged as it were into a tender admira- 
tion of one ; and this one, as the reader 
has seen, was Agnes. 

Whether he actually loved her, 
Charles De Vere had not reasoned 
sufficiently with himself to arrive at any 
conclusion on the point: but if he had 
searched deeply into his heart, he 
would nave found that her image had 
made no ordinary impression there ! 
Thus was he supremely happy that he 
had at length formed her acquaintance, 
and that he had a sufficient excuse for 
calling at Sidney Villa on the following 
day. 
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it was with even a iighter step and a 
more animated countenance than usual 
that he burst into the little parlour 
where his mother was seated at Belmont 
Cottage ; and having imprinted the 
usual filial kiss upon “her cheek on re- 
turning from his office, he exclaimed, 
rat Bde such an adventhte ! Do not be 
alarmed, dear mother !—no misfortune 
has happened! But if I have been 
a few minntes later than usual——” 

“In that case,’ said Mrs. De- Vere, 
smiling with maternal pride and affec 
tion upon her handsome son, ‘I ant 
sure that my dear boy had a proper 
explanation to give.” 

‘““Ouly conceive !” cried Charles: “a 
gentleman’s horse was unmanageable in 
the Park—it nearly tan over two young 
ladies—and Isaved them! Aud who 
do you think they were? ‘Those beau- 
tiful girls in whom you and I have both 
been so much interested——” 

A singular expression for a moment 
flitted over the countenance of Mrs. De 
Vere: but it was so transient that her 
son perceived it not ; and she quietly 
saia, ‘‘ You mean the two young ladies 
who reside at Sidney Villa ?” 

“ Yes—Miss Evelyn and Miss Lis- 
ter,” responded Charles. ‘‘ But the 
gentleman who rode the unmanageable 
horse, and whom [I really think I saved 
froma severe fall—who do you fancy 
he was? None other tnan the Hon. 
Mr. Hector Hardress—the son of Lord 
Mendlesham, you know, who procured 
me the Government situation.” 

Mrs. De Vere dropped her kerchief ; 
and as she stooped to pick it up, she 
again composed her features, over which 
an expression still more strange than 
the former had flitted—not quite so 
transiently—but of a more marked 
character and yet again her son per- 
ceived it not—for that pretext of drop- 
ping the ibe: had enabled her to 
veil it. 

“Yes, it was none other than Mr. 
Hardress,” proceeded Charles ; ‘for he 
mentioned his name to the young ladies. 
He is to call upon them to-morrow. 
And I also, I suppose,” added young 
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De Vere, his voice now suddenly falter- 
ing and his manner hesitating,—“TI also 
must pay my respects—after the inci- 
dents of to-day.” 

At this moment a female-servant en- 
tered the parlour to announce that 
dinner was served ; and Charles follow- 
ed his mother to the dining-room. 

Belmont Cottage was a pretty little 
residence—picturesque enough in its 
appearance—but without the advantage 
that Sidney Villa possessed in the addi- 
tion of a good garden. It stood a 
little way back from the road, and had 
some shrubs in front of it, with a small 
enclosed space behind ; but as it was a 
new building, aud the De Veres were 
the first tenants—moreover as they had 
ouly been a few months in its occupation 
—there was not as yet time to give 
that place in the rear the appearance of 
a veritable garden. The house itself 
was neatly and comfortably,though by no 
meaus handsomely furnished: it indica- 
ted the possession of a competency, 
but nothing more,on the parts of its occu- 
pants. 

Mrs. De Vere herself was a lady 
whose age in reality did not exceed 
thirty-seven, though she looked two 
or three years older. She possess- 
ed the remains of great beauty, both of 
face and form: but she was of a pale 
and somewhat sickly appearance : and a 
close observer wonld have noticed that 
the traces of care as well as of indis- 
position were upon her features. 

She was quiet and ladylike in her 
manners: her voice had an_ habitual 
melancholy of tone: and her move- 
ments were slow and languid. All 
these circumstances would have been 
perceived by any one seeing her for the 
first time: but Charles constantly re- 
siding with her, failed to take special 
notice of all those little details to which 
his eye was so accustomed. He knew 
that his mother did not enjoy particular 
good health: but be had no idea that 
she had any cause for mental disquie- 
tude. 

During the dinner-time, while the 
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parlour-maid was present, the conversa- 
tion was not renewed upon the topic 
which the announcement of the repast 
itself had interrupted : but when Mrs. 
De Vere and her son were again alone 
together, it was the former herself who 
renewed it. 

‘“‘T have been thinking, dear boy,” 
she said, ‘upon all you were telling me 
when first you came home. As you 
are aware, I have some slight acquaint- 
tance——” and here her voice became 
for an instant tremulous ; but conceal- 
ing her emotion, whatever it were, with 
a cough, she went on to speak with 
firmness,—‘‘as you are aware I have 
some slight knowledge of Lord Mendle- 
sham aud his family ; and, I happen to 
know that his son Hector Hardress has 
very high and proud notions. There- 
fore, Charles, if you should again hap- 
pen to meet him, you must not avail 
yourself of the little incident of to-day 
as a pretext for claiming acquaintance 
with him hereafter.” 

‘Certainly not, my dear mother, if 
it be against your wishes !” exclaimed 
young De Vere. ‘ And yet methought 
that my position is that of a gentle- 
man.” 

“But he is the son of a nobleman,’ 
Mrs. De Vere hastened to observe: 
‘and in a word, Charles——” 

“Enough, mother!” he cried, with 
filial readiness to obey her. ‘I will do 
as you bid me. Should Mr. Hardress 
acknowledge me the next time we meet, 
I will merely return his salutation and 
pass on. But——” 

‘‘T know. what you are about to 
say,” interrupted Mrs. De Vere: and 
then gazing earnestly at her son, as if 
some little suspicion had arisen in her 
mind relative to the interest which he 
took in the two young ladies of Sidney 
Villa, she asked, “ Have you any par- 
ticular wish to call upon Miss Lister 
and Miss Evelyn to-morrow ?” 

Charles blushec—and for a moment 
looked down: but suddenly raising his 
eyes with the frankness that was natu- 
ral to his character, he was struck by 
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the manner in which his mother was 
contemplating him. 

“Surely,” he exclaimed, ‘‘ there can 
be nothing wrong in calling upon those 
young ladies ?”—and it was even with 
a feeling of intense uneasiness and most 
anxious suspense that he spoke ; for he 
feared to put an interpretation upon his 
mother’s looks, 

“Nothing wrong !—no, heaven for- 
bid !” she cried. ‘Those young ladies 
conduct themselves with the utmost 
propriety ; and their character is unim- 
peachable. God grant that they may 
remain thus |” she added, with a deeper 
fervour than she would willingly have 
displayed had she been at the moment 
the complete mistress of herself. 

‘“ My dear mother, your words alarm 
me,’ said the young man. ‘‘ Why 
should you doubt that Miss Lister and 
Miss Evelyn would always continue to 
deserve the respect of society ?” 

“You mistake me, my dear boy,” 
respouded Mrs. De Vere, with her na- 
tural gentleness. ‘Those young ladies 
are very young to be left to their own 
coutrol: they must be nearly of the 
same age—-and that age cannot be 
eighteen. However well-principled and 
riglt-miuded they may be, yet this is an 
ave too tender for them to be left, inex- 
perienced and artless as they no doubt 
are, to the temptations, the snares, and 
the deceits of the world. This is the 
reason, Charles, that I feel so much for 
them.” 

“Oh, my dear mother !” exclaimed 
the young man, “why do you not 
visit them ’—why do you not call uvon 
them !” 

“1?” almost ejaculated Mrs. De 
Vere : then again recovering her com- 
posure by an instantaneous effort, she 
went on speaking with her usual 
placidity of tone aud manner. “ You 
know, Charles, that I dislike all society 
—that my health is not sufficiently 
good to enable me to court it—and 
moreover, as those young ladies where 
already living in the neighbourhood 
when we arrived here, ti would not be 
consistent with etiquette for me to be 
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the first to call upon them. No, Charles 
—I shall court no society! And 


remember, my dear boy, this is not the 
first time I have warned you that so 
long as you live with your mother, 
until you settle otherwise in life, your 
existence will be a gloomy and a mon- 
otonous one.” 

‘Never, my dear parent!” he ex- 
claimed : “for heaven’s sake do not 
think so! I would sooner renounce 
every idea of calling upon all the Miss 
Evelyns and all the Miss Listers in the 
world, than that you should entertain 
such an idea !” 

The young man spoke more fervidly 
in his generous filial enthusiasm than 
the real state of his heart iu respect to 
Agnes Evelyn warranted him to do; but 
still it was no wilful or deliberate de- 
ception on his part. It however had 
the effect of subduing in his mother’s 
mind the suspicion which a few minutes 
back she had entertained concerning 
the nature of the interest that he felt 
iu the occupants of Sidney Villa. 

“Yes,” she said, after a pause, dur- 
ing which she reflected deeply, ‘‘ you 
may pay your respects to those young 
ladies to-morrow, if you can absent 
vourself for an hour or two from the 
office for the purpose. But do not, my 
dear boy, make any overtures in respect 
to a visit from myself to those young 
ladies; and if they themselves should 
happen to speak in that sense, give them 
at once to understand—but without an 
appearance of rudeness — that I am 
too great an invalid to see any soci- 
ety whatsoever.” 

Charles promised to bear in mind, 
Mrs. De Vere’s instructions; and he re- 
tired to his couch with his mind full of 
the image of the beautiful Agnes, and 
with the joyful hope of beholding her on 
the morrow. 
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CHAPTER III. 


FLORIBEL AND AGNES. 


THat morrow came; and now we 
must introduce the reader, even more 
particularly than we have yet done, to 
the two charming occupants of Syduey 
Villa. 3 

It was an hour past noon; and if we 

eep into that boudoir, we shall find 

Floribel recliving in a sort of languid 
indolence upon the sofa, while her cousin 
was seated at her work-table. The 
room was elegantly furnished: there 
were beautiful statuettes of alabaster 
upon the mantel; and vases of flowers 
gave a perfume to the air. 

Though both maidens were surpass- 
ingly beautiful, yet was there a contrast 
in their styles of loveliness as well as a 
marked difference in their dispositions 
aud habits. Floribel had hair of raven 
darkness, while that of Agnes was of 
the precious hue in which the auburn 
resembles light burnished gold. Flori- 
bel had large, dark eyes, the light of 
which was not flashing nor dazzling; 
but it was a lustre that seemed to swim 


as it were in a soft langour, which would. 


even have been sensuous, were it not 
atitempered by the unmarred innocence 
and uuspoiled purity of her miud:— 
while on the other hand, Agnes had 
Jarge blue eyes, clear and deep iu their 
hue, soft in their expression almost to 
‘melancholy, and so full of reflection and 
feeliug that they seemed only made to 
contemplate the heavens. 

Floribel’s complexion had the slight- 
est and faintest tinge of the brunette, 
but with a rich sunty tint upon the 
cheeks, where the warm blood mantled 
-at times, with any passing emotion, in- 
to the depth of the carnation. The 
complexion of Agnes was stainlessly 
fair; beautifully transparent, and with 
the poiish of the marble on it: yet it 
was uot of a dull, dead white, nor that 
Opaque paleness which constitutes inan- 
imation itself: it was the pure, warm, 
living flesh, most delicately tinted with 
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cheeks into the softest blush of the rose, 
Yonth and health lent all their charms 
to both countenances and to both forms 
—but the expression of Floribel’s face 
was that of a languid joyousness—while 
that of Agnes was chastened into a se- 
rene and tranquil happiness. 

Then, in respect to the shape, that of 
Floribel, already betokened the expan- 
ding luxuriance of a Hebe-like beauty; 
while that of Agnes had the slender- 
ness of the sylph, softly modelled and 
moulded into an admirable justness of 
proportions. There was a glowing rich- 
ness about the whole person of Floribel 
which seemed to denote a nature whose 
feelings would be warm and whose pas- 
sions would be strong if subjected to 
the influences calculated for their devel- 
opement:—while the more etherialized 
soul of Agnes appeared to shine and 
breathe through her with the chastest 
reflection. There was acertain air of — 
luxuriousness associated with Floribel: 
while Agnes was invested, as an angel, 
with a halo of purity and innocence, 
You would look for love in its soft vole 
uptuousness in the dark eyes of Flori- 
bel: you would look for it in its most 
pristine purity in the eyes of Agnes. 
You would fancy that the former was 
fitted to lounge out her existence upon 
the cushions of an oriental harem: 
while you would think of Agnes as a 
being of whom you could not only be 
proud as a wife, but on whom you could 
rely in the fullest confidence for the ful- — 
filment of all the sacred duties of that 
position. You could conceive that a 
husband might take delight in behold- 
ing the superb form of Floribel clothed 
in richest velvet, with gems flashing in 
her raven hair, pendant to her ears, 
circling. her neck and finely modelled 
arms, and shining upon the luxuriant 
contours of her half exposed bust: but 
on the other hand you could imagine 
that a husband would be best pleased 
to behold Agnes in the simplest apparel 
—trusting to her own beauty as her 
chief adornment—a simple camelia con- 
trasting with the golden glory of her 


a pale pink, which deepened upon the! hair, and the eye of the observer being 
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left to — instead of to feast itself ' 
upon the charms which the high corsage 
of the raiment should conceal. In a 
word, if a sculptor or a painter requir- 
ed a model for the personification of 
PivasurF, Floribel might best be chos- 
en: while if, on the other hand, a model 


was required for the delineation of 


Beatty in ail its virgin purity and its 
immaculate innocence, Agnes would be 
the object of the statuary’s or the lim- 
ner’s choice. 

Yet it must not be supposed from the 
above description which we have given 
of Floribel, that she was devoid of good 
principles, or that there was grossness 
in her thoughts. Cunstitutionally she 
was indolent; and by nature she was 
thus luxuriousin her appearance. She 
would prefer the amusement of a novel 
to those tasks of embroidery, light work 
and really intellectual studies with 
which her fair cousin was wont to while 
away her own time. If Floribel could 
have had her own way, she would have 
been every evening at parties and amid 
gay society: while on the other laud 
Agnes would have been thankful if no 
invitations and no visits ever came to 
disturb the even tenor of her existence. 

Thus there was a remarkable con- 
trast between the two cousins in their 
dispositions, habits and characters. 

We might elaborate a thousand little 
details in order to exemplify the latter 
differences : but we have said enough 
to enable the reader to form his idea 
of them ; and the progress of our uar- 
rative will in its incidents tend to the 
further development of the contrast. 

lt was, as we have said, about one 
o’clock in the afternoon, when Floribel 
aud Agnes were in their elegantly furs 
nished little boudoir,—the former re- 
clining indolently upon the sofa, the 
latter engaged with her embroidery. 
The time-piece upon the mantel pro- 
claimed the hour; and Floribel started 
up, crying, ‘‘ Good heavens! is it so 
fate? LIhad not an idea that it was 
more than eleven o’clock ?” . 

“You must have been completely 
absorbed, my dear cousiu,” auswered 
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the gentle Agnes, with a smile, “ia 
that ewe which you have been read- 
in 

he book had ae long ago glid- 
ed from Floribel’s hand, and was lying 
upon the carpet. 

““Yes—uo,” she said, snatching it 
up: ‘‘Thave not been reading it for an 
hour past. I donot much like it, The 
heroine appears to stand upon the most 
ridiculous scruples when the alterna- 
tives are to obey her cruel parents or 
else to run away with her lover ; and 
he himself is a hero not over and above 
to my taste—for if he had only pressed | 
her a little more, she certainly would 
have yielded to his solicitation to elope. 

Then there might have been a fine 
chapter about Gretna Green—a pursuit 
—all the excitement of the chase and 
fight—and the successful realization of 
the lovers’ hopes at last. Ah! if I had 
written the book——” 

‘““T am sure, Floribel,’’? said Agnes, 
half gravely and half in sweet good- 
humouared raillery, “you would not have 
inculcated so bad a moral as to represent 
the heroine enjoying happiness as the 
result of disobedience to her parents.” 

“TI know nothing about the moral,” 
responded Floribel: ‘‘but I do know 
that the book would have been infinitely 
more amusing if the plot had progressed 
as I have suggested. But you, my 
dear cousin, understand nothing about 
novels—unless they are Walter Scott’s 
or Cooper’s. You are better calculated 
to give an opinion on Miltou’s Paradise 
Lost, Tnompsou’s Seasous, or Crabbe's 
Works,—of none of which would I read 
a line it you were to give mea thousand 
pounds.” | 

‘We all have our different tastes,” 
observed Agnes; with another sweet 
smile,—which, playing upon her bright 
varmilion lips, displayed the teeth that 
were comparable ouly to pearls. 

‘‘ Yes—but I do not altogether envy 
your tastes at times, Agnes, when [ 
see you buried in your Milton or your 
Thompson ;”-—and as Miss Lister also 
smiled, it was in a scornful aud con- 
temptuous mauner,—her slightly pouting 
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lips, which looked in their richness like 
divided cherries, displaying two rows of 
teeth which were as faultlessly even as 
those of Agnes, but more like ivory than 
pearl. 

There was a temporary silence: and 
then Floribel—who was really good- 
natured—forgeting that little sentiment 
ef petulance which she had for an in- 
stant displayed, exclaimed, ‘‘But it is 
one o'clock !—we shall have visitors 
eoming, aud I am not dressed to receive 
them |” 

‘“‘ Indeed,” said Agnes, ‘‘ you are per- 
fectly well dressed for a morning cos- 
tume+-even too much so——” 

“Oh, but I shall change my toilet !” 
eried Floribel. ‘‘ And you, my dear 
Agnes—in that simple muslin dress— 
you really are not fit Ms 

“T certainly will not change it,” 
replied Miss Evelyn, firmly but softly. 

“Ah, my dear cousin, you never think 
pf rendering yourseif as attractive as 
yossible !’—and thus speaking, Floribel 
quitted the boudoir. 

Agnes Evelyn had not been many 
minutes alone, when Rachel—the res: 
pectable-looking parlour-maid to whom 
we have already alluded—entered the 
boudoir, and placed a letter in the hand 
of ber young mistress. It had just ar- 
rived from the penny post : the address 
was written in a fluent feminine hand, 
and was directed to Miss Evelyn. 
Rachel retired : and Agnes opened the 
letter. Her astonishment mav be con- 
evived when she found the contents to 
run as follow :— 

“The writer has reason to believe 
that the Hon, Hector Hardress intends 
to call at Sidney Villa. his gentleman 
is too much addicted to gaiety and 
pleasure—too fond of* dissipation and 
irregular pursuits—to be an eligible ac- 
quaintance for either Miss Lister or 
Miss Evelyn. This warning emanates 
from no scandalous spirit nor from one 
who would stoop to slander. It is the 
truth !—and the writer has sufficient 
faith in the propriety of Miss Evelyn’s 
sentiments and feelings, to be convinced 
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that the caution will not pass nnheeded. 
“An Unxnown Frienp.” 

The frank and candid natnre of 
Agnes Evelyn revolted against anony- 
mous communications, which from their 
very irresponsibility might at a first 
glance be looked upon with suspicion. 
But the warning contained in this letter 
at once struck her as having a siguifi- 
cancy which was in accordance with the 
truth, and which ought not therefore 
to be neglected. She had not failed to 
remark on the previous day that there 
was a certain commingling of levity and 
hauteur about Hector Hardress, when 
addressing his domestic—and a certain 
fulsome cajolery when addressing Flori- 
bel. Generous therefore though she 
usually were in forming her judgments 
of people, yet she could not now repel 
the conviction that the anonymous war- 
ning was more or less consistent with 
the truth. She regretted that ciream- 
stances should have occurred to. render 
herself and her cousin acquainted with 
Mr. Hardress ; but she resolved that if 
he called he should receive no encouraye- 
meut on her part to renew his visit. 
Her first impulse was to show the letter 
to Floribel, from whom she had no se- 
crets—for the young ladies had been 
brought up together, as if they were 
sisters instead of consins. But on 
second thoughts she reflected that Flo- 
ribel would be sure to express her in- 
dignant disbelief of all anonymous 
slanders ; and that looking upon Hector 
Hardress as the innocent object of one 
of these cowardly calumnies, she would 
for that very reason prove all the more 
courteous and friendly towards him. 
Thus Agnes came to the conclusion that 
it would be better to retain the anony- 
mous letter a secret ;—though it pained 
her to do so; for utterly guileless and 
completely frank-hearted, the young: 
maiden liked not the thought of adopt- 
ing any mystery towards her whom she 
loved as a sister. 

Scarcely had she destroyed the letter, 
when a loud double knock resounded 
through the house ; and Agues—without 
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the least excitement, but calm and self- 
possessed—folded up her embroidery, 
which she placed in her work-box ere 
she proceeded to the drawing room. 
There she found the Hon. Hector Hard- 
ress and Floribel : for Miss Lister had 
hastened from her chamber to the re- 
ception-room the moment she had heard 
the double knock. It was evident to 
Agnes that Floribel had received the 
young patrician gentlemen with a gra- 
ciousness which he might interpret as a 
friendiy welcome: for he was already 
conversing with her about the opera 
and other light matters with the air of 
a familiar acquaintance. The demeanour 
of Agnes towards him was strictly 
Jady-like and polite—but nothing more. 
Iudeed her words and her manner at 
once gave him to understand that she 
looked upon him in the light of an al- 
most complete stranger whom an acci- 
dent had introduced. But Hardress 
was aman of the world; he affected 
not to perceive that there was aught 
chilling in his reception by the younger 
of the two ladies ; and having made his 
bow to Agnes, he glided again with 
well-bred fashionable ease iuto the topics 
which her appearance had for a moment 
interrupted 

Now there was another knock at the 
frout-door ; and Mr. De Vere was an- 
nounced. The young Government clerk 
had obtained leave of absence from his 
officer for the remainder of the day ;. 
and he was thus enabled to pay his 
visit. Floribel—who had really no pre- 
ference for either, but only wished to 
encourage the calls of agreeable visitors 
—welcomed Charles De Vere quite as 
graciously as she had received Hector 
Hardress: while Agnes was less reserved 
and ceremouious towards the new-comer. 
Jn the first place, in her manner towards 
Hardress she was naturally under the 
influence of the anonymous letter ; 
while on the other hand she could not 
help reflecting that it was to the daunt- 
less intervention of De Vere that she 
and her cousin were indebted for their 
Bafety ou the preceding day. 

The Hon. Hector Hardress at once 
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saw that the same incident which had 
introduced himself to Sidney Villa, had 
given Charles De Vere an equal claim 
to be a visitor there. We have already 
said that he was a thorough man of the 
world: and he knew that if the ladies 
should happen to entertain a friendly 
feeling towards the youth who had ren- 
dered them so signal a service, it 
would not be good policy on his own 
part to treat that young man with cold- 
ness or hauteur. He therefore at once 
assumed the most friendly demeanour 
towards Charles De Vere,—whose hand 
was already grasped in that of Hector 
Hardress before he had time to fulfil 
his promise to his mother by merely 
bestowing a distant salutation. — It 
really was not young De Vere’s fault, 
nor any wilful breach of faith towards 
his parent, that he thus found himself 
suddenly shaking hands with the son 
and heir of Lord Mendlesham. ; 

But during the half-hour which the 
call lasted, Charles De Vere endeavoured 
as much as possible to avoid becoming 
the object of Hector’s civilities ; though 
in doing this he bore in mind his mother’s 
qualifying injunction that he was uot to 
exhibit any pointed rudeness. Thus 
whatsoever little reserve he displayed 
might well have been taken for a modest 
diffidence on his part ; and to this did 
Hardress attribute it. It transpired in 
the course of conversation that Charles 
De Vere was aclerk in the Home Office; 
but in order to avoid anything bordering 
upon communicativeness, he did not 
mention the fact that it was Hector’s 
own father who had PLOnaTE him that 
situation. 

The two gentlemen took their leave 
together; and when he reached the 
gate Opening upon the road, Hardress 
manifested an inclination to walk with 
De Vere, or at least to linger for a lit- 
tle conversation: but Charles, raising 
his hat, somewhat abruptly, hastened 
away. 

On reaching his home, Charles in- 
formed his mother that he had been to 
call at Sidney Villa, aud that he had 
encountered the Hon. Mr. Hardress 
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there. He proceeded to describe, with 
the natural frankuess of his disposition, 
precisely how he had acted and every- 
thing that had taken place—detailing 
indeed all the ‘salient points of the con- 
versation with an ingenuous minuteness, 
Thus Mrs. De Vere was rendered as 
completely acquainted with every thing 
that had occurred at Sidney Villa, as 
if she herself had been present on the 
occasion. 

As Charles had a half holiday, and 
there was yet ample leisure till dinuer- 
time, his mother agreed to accompany 
him fora walk. They accordingly is- 
sued forth together, and rambled into 
the Regent’s Park. 

‘* You did well, my dear boy,” said 
Mrs. De Vere, ‘‘ to abstain from men- 
tioning to Mr. Hector Hardress that it 
was his fatl her, Lord Mendlesham, who 
procured you your present situation. 
Indeed, I forgot to tell you before— 
though perhaps there was no need for 
it—but it is as well now to mention the 
fact that his lordship does not wish his 
intervention ia the matter to be known, 
for fear lest it should bring upon him a 
host of other claimants upon his kind- 
ness and interest.” 

“And how were you fortunate 
enough, mother,” asked Charles, ‘‘-to 
succeed thus with his lordship?” 

“He was acquainted with my family 
in earlier days,” replied Mrs. De Vere. 
‘But referring, Charles,” she added 
hastily, ‘‘ to the incidents of the after- 
noon, I think you told me that one of 
the young ladies was much more polite 
than the other to Mr. Hardress ?” 

“ Yes—that was Miss Lister,” re- 
sponded Charles, .“ Miss Evelyn was 
more reserved and distant towards him: 
leven thought that she was cold and 
formal, as if in the most ladylike man- 
her giving him to understand that his 
presence was not exactly welcome, at 
seast to herself.” 

‘‘And do you think it was welcome 
to Miss Lister?” inquired Mrs. De 
Vere, 

‘My opinion is,” rejoined Charles, 
“that she is a good-humoured, gay, and 
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somewhat thoughtless young lady,— 
who with a certain elegant indolence 
about her, is fond of chatting and gos- 
siping—I_ don’t mean maliciously or 
scandalously, you know—heaven for- 
bid !” 

“But you think she is fond of so- 
ciety ?” observed Mrs. De Vere. “ And 
Miss Evelyn ?” — 

“Oh! she is much more quiet than 
her cousin,” exclaimed Charles. ‘She 
does not langh near so much ; there is 
amore delicate softness in her manner 
—a more retiring bashfulness—I searce- 
ly know how to explain myself without 
drawing @ comparison which . would 
perhaps be invidious and unfair towards 
Miss Lister.” 

“What you do mean, Charles,” said 
Mrs. De Vere, “is that Miss Lister is 
more free, open, and at her ease with 
strangers or new acquaintances than 
Miss Evelyn. And Miss Evelyn, you 
told me, inquired about myself 2” 

“Yes,” replied Charles. ‘‘ When I 
spoke of my mother, she said that she 
had noticed you at church, and oecca- 
sioually walking out; and it was in a 
tone of sympathy that she asked if you 
werein good health ? It was then that 
anticipating any overture on her part 
towards an acquaintance with you, dear 
mother, I hastened to inform Miss 
Evelyn that you never went into so- 
ciety, and that your habits are quiet 
and domesticated. Bat really,” added 
Charles, lowering bis tone, aud at the 
same time looking around hina, “I ean 
not fancy why that elderly ill-dressed 
female keeps hanging about us !” 

These words directed the attention of 
Mrs. De Vere to something which she 
had not before noticed ; and glancing 
in the direction to whieh her sou’s looks 
had just been turned, she perceived the 
object of his remarks. 

This was 1a female about sixty years 
of age, whose countenance bore the un- 
mistakable traces of dissipation, and 
whose expression was sinister She 
was of middle stature—thin almost to 
emaciation-—and stooping in her slow 
gait. 
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_ She was very indifferently dressed,— 
her appearance bespeaking poverty, and 
this poverty the result of an irregular 
course of life. 

“She has been hanging about us,” 
said Charles ‘for the Jast ten minutes 
or a quarter of an hour. When we 
turn, she turns: she has passed us by 
two or three times, and taken a good 
stare at uns——and now she is still upon 
our track ! If I thought she was a 
deserving mendicant, I would give her 


something: but I do not like her 
looks.” 

“‘ No—they are bad enough,” said 
Mrs. De Vere. ‘ Yet if she were a 


beggar she would scarcely hesitate to 
accost us——However, offer her a few 
pence, Charles, and bid her go her 
way.” 

Young De Vere was about to com- 
ply with his mother’s suggestion, when 
-on again looking round he. could no 
longer see the old woman: she had 
probably disappeared amidst the neigh- 
bouring trees. 

The incident was therefore quickly 
forgotten : and the discourse was conti- 
nued between the mother and son as 
they now retraced their way home- 
ward. 

“ All things considered, and apart 
from my having obtained the situation,” 
said Charles, ‘‘are you happy, my dear 
mother, in having exchanged our neat 
little residence in the country for Bel- 
mont Cottage in the neighbourhood of 
the busy metropolis ?” 

‘‘T am happy, Charles,” she replied, 
“when doing anything which contri- 
butes to your comfort or welfare. I 
certainly like the qniet and seclusion of 
our rural home in Leicestershire ; and 
to you likewise it must have been en- 
deared, as the place where you spent so 
maby, many years—in the neighbour- 
hood too of the school where you were 
educated——” 

* And wasit not there, dear mother,” 
asked Charles, in a gentle voice, * that 
my father died vv 

Mrs De Vere did not fnindiadils 
answer; she turned her head away— 
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and at length she tremulously murmur- 
ed in a monosyllable, “ Yes !” 

“Forgive me, my dear mother,” said 
Charles, “if I have touched on the 
subject which always affords you so 
much pain—that subject on which you 
know, I so very very seldom touch |— 
but the question rose to the tip of my 
tongue ; and, Oh! isit not natural at 
my age I should like to learn something 
of my poor deceased father—that father 
who died, as you have told me, in my 
infancy !” 

“Yes, yes——it is natural, my dear 
boy!” said Mrs. De Vere. ‘' But do 
not pursue the subject now! Another 
time, Charles—on a more fitting occa- 
sion—when I can better compose my 
thonghts 

“Kuough, mother !” he exclaimed : 
“not another syllable for the present !” 

He instantaneously changed the dis- 
course ; and in another half-hour Bel- 
mont Cottage was reached. Dinner 
was soon after served up; and when 
the repast was concluded, Mrs. De 
Vere took her work—while Charles 
had recourse to a book. 

He frequently interrupted his reading 
to converse with his mother ; and pre- 
sently, when raising his eyes for this 
purpose, he happened to glance through 
the window ; for it was still quite light 
on that long evening of summer. 

“Ah!” he ejaculated: “that old 
woman again !” 

Mrs. De Vere likewise looked up ; 
and she perceived the sinister-faced ill- 
dressed crone whom she and her son had 
noticed in the Park, now loitering in 
front of the railings. She rang the bell ; 
and when the female servant answered 
the summons, Mrs. De Vere said, ‘‘ Take 
these pence, Margaret, to that poor 
woman. She doubtless wishes to ask 
for charity, but is afraid.” 

The domestic issued forth according- 
ly ; and both Mrs. De Vere and her 
son observed through the window that 
the maid was detained for a few minutes 
in conversation by the old woman, 
Then the domestic re-entered the house. 
—the crone still lingering in front of it. 
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‘‘T wonder what she can want ?” ex- 
claimed Charles. ‘Perhaps she is not 
contented with what you have sent her 
out—-—or she may have some real tale 
of distress to tell: in which case——” 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” said the 
maid, now reappearing in the room, 
“that poor woman begs that she may 
have a moment’s conversation with you. 
She says that she knew you in other 
days——” 

“Knew me?” ejaculated Mrs. De 
Vere, with a sudden start. 

‘So she says, ma’am,” continued the 
servant-woman : ‘‘but she savs that it 
was in other circumstances.” 

‘Ah, poor thing !” interjected Char- 
les: ‘‘she may have known better 
times !” 

“ And she says,” proceeded Mar- 
garet, “that if you should not happen 
ma’am, to recollect her face, you will 
pr obably bear in mind the name of 
Chieklade.” 

Mrs. De Vere gave no answer, and 
made no movement, She sat perfectly 
still, as if in reflection: but had any 
very scrutinising regards been fixed 
upon her countenance at the moment, 
they would not have failed to observe 
certain evidencies of a terrific inward 
struggle which she was exerting every 
effort to veil outwardly. Charles hap- 
pened to be glancing through the win- 
dow at the time ; and the maid-servant 
had remained close by the door, so that 
she was not in a position to discern the 
face of her mistress. 

‘‘ Yes,” said Mrs. De Vere, at length 
breaking silence—aud there was some- 
thing hollow in her voice, though 
scarcely perceptible, so preternaturally 
strong was the power she was exercis- 
ing over herself. ‘I have some faint 
recollection of a person of that name, 
whom I knew in different circumstances. 
But show her, Margaret, into the 
breakfast-parlour,——and I will see 
what the poor woman wants with me.” 

The domestic again retired 5; and in a 
few moments Mrs. De Vere rose from 
off her seat, looking slowly around the 
room as if in search of something. . In- 
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deed it was for a pretext to procure the 
temporary absence of her son; and 
catching a glimpse of a phial upon the 
mantel, she said, ‘Ah! my dear 
Charles, I well- -nigh forgotten that this 
medicine of mine is finished. The pre- 


scription ought to be in the writing-case 


‘“‘T will run to the chemist’s and have 
the bottle refilled,” exclaimed Charles, 
not pausing an instant to reflect why it 
couid be that his mother assigned te 
him a task which the servant was in the 
habit of performing. 

The next moment he was issuing from 
the cottage ; and Mrs. De Vere pro- 
ceeded to the breakfast-parlour, 

On entering that room, she closed the 
door behind her: as she turned to do 
this, a deadly pallor swept over her 
countenance : bet when she again look 
ed towards the old woman, that ghast- 
liness of aspect was goue—and it was 
only her wonted paleness that rested 
upon her cheeks. Her look too was 
uow perfectly collected. 

“You wish to see me, my good wo- 
man ?” said Mrs. De Vere, in a compas 
sionate tone: “and if it be to tell a 
tale of distress and suffering, rest assur- 
ed that I shall not refuse you relief :” 
—at the same time she drew forth her 
purse. 

‘Don’t you remember me?” asked 
the hag, evidently somewhat taken 
aback by this mode of address, as well 
as by that unblenching calmness of de- 
meanour which Mrs. De Vere now 
wore. How can I remember you, my 
poor woman.” asked the lady, ‘ when 
to the best of my knowledge I never 
saw you before ?” 

“And yet your servant,” rejoined 
the hag, ‘ "told me that you seemed to 
bear in mind the name of Chicklade.” 

‘I did not say so,” responded Mrs. 
De Vere: and it was still with an un- 
failing calmness that she gave utterance 
to this untruth. ; 

“Strange !” muttered the woman ; 
‘‘and yet I could have sworn to it, al- 
though so many years have elapsed |” 
—then drawing closer to Mrs. De Vere, 
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she fixed her small reptile-like eyes upon 
the lady’s countenance, as if scanning 
every lineament with the minutest scrat- 


iny. 


“Tell me what you require,” said 
Mrs. De Vere: ‘‘and if it be in my 
power I will bestow such charity as I 
may deem you worthy of.” 

But while she was thus speaking, the 
countenance of Mrs, Chicklade expand- 
ed or else contracted—we scarcely know 
which term to use—into an expression 
of sardonic significancy ; and with a 
leer of insoleut meaning, she exclaim- 
ed,. ‘‘ It won’t do! you can’t carry it 


off with this high air of your’s! I'd 
swear that J am not mistaken! Come, 


let me whisper a word in your ear.” 
Before the lady could possibly pre- 
vent the movement—and indeed she 


was perhaps so transfixed and petrified 


with her feelings as to be utterly inca- 
pable of drawing back a single pace— 
Mrs. Chicklade had advanced close up 
to her ear. The effect was instantane- 
ous. Mrs. De Vere started as if a 
reptile had just stung her ; and a look 
so haggard and woe-begone—Oh ! so 
woe-begone—seized upon her counte- 
nance, that the old hag exclaimed with 
a leer of malicious triumph, ‘ Ah, I 
knew I was right !” 

Mrs. De Vere sank into a chair, and 
placed her hand upon her brow as if to 
subdue the sense of excruciating an- 
guish which had fastened itself on her 
brain. There was a silence of upwards 
of a minute,—during which Mrs Chick- 
lade watched the effect which her whis- 
pered words had thus produced. But 
suddenly Mrs. De Vere started up from 
her seat ; and clutching the old woman 
by the arm, she looked with lLaggard 
eyes into her countenance, saying in a 
deep hollow voice, “ You did not drop 
a word to my servant relative to this?” 

“ Not a word,” replied Mrs. Chick- 
lade. “It would have done me no 
good; and as I kuew very well that 
when you and I came to understand 


each other——” 


“Enough !” interrupted Mrs. De 
Vere, releasing the woman’s arm from 


her grasp as abruptly as she had seized 
upon it : and it was now with a strony 
recoil that she stepped back. *‘ You 
shall have gold !—you shall have the 
wherewith to improve your circumstau- 
ces !—-bnt come not near me again ! 
Think not that becanse I yield this 
time, I shall on any future occasion con- 
sent to become the victim of extortion ! 
No—I will perish sooner !” 

An undefinable expression of sinister 
malignity passed over the hideous coun- 
tenance of Mrs. Chicklade; but so 
transient was it that Mrs. De Vere, in 
the desperate state of her mind, hoped 
that her own eyes had deceived her and 
no such ominons look had in reality ap- 
peared upon that wrinkled face. Her 
purse was upon the table: she emptied 
it of its contents, which amonnted to 
about eighteen or twenty pounds in 
gold, silver, and bank-notes ; and point. 
ing to the money, she said, “ Take it | 
—uand I beseech you to trouble me no 
more |” 

It was evidently an immense treasure 
in the eyes of that harridan, who had 
for a long time past kuown penury and 
distress as her constant companions 
The sum even appeared to be greater 
than she had expected to receive ; and 
it was thus under the intluence of her 
joy that Mrs. Chicklade exclaimed, 
“Don’t be afraid, ma’am! You hava 
done the thing handsome ; it will just 
give me a lift in the world—and ] 
shant bother you again |” 

Mrs. De Vere sank down once more 
into the chair from which she had start- 
ed up; and she made ap impatient ges- 
ture for the old woman to be gone 
A dizziness was in her brain—a fiim 
was coming over her eyes—her thoughts 
were growing confused ; and it seemed 
to her imagination as if some horrible 
spectre which had been terrifying her 
was now passing away from her pre- 
sence. It was not until she heard the 
door close that she was re awakened to 
complete consciousness of everything 
that had happened. ‘Then the unfortu- 
nate lady pressed both her hands to her 


wildly throbbing brows,—murmuring, 
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“ My God, my God! wherefore such a 
dreadful trial as this ?” 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE GARDEN, 


THREE months passed awav; and 
during this period Charles De Vere had 
improved his acquaintance with the 
beautiful inmates of Sidney Villa. His 
calls were at first made at properly dis- 
tant intervals: but by degrees they 
grew more frequent. Floribel always 
welcomed any agreeable person who 
might drop in to help her while away 
the time she would otherwise languish 
through in asort of dreamy listlessuess ; 
‘and Agnes received the young gentle- 
man with an affable courtesy. Charles 
became deeply enamoured of the beau- 
tiful Miss Evelyn, in whom he beheld 
something fresh to admire atia isve 
every time that he was in her society. 
Fle found that her disposition was 
amiable and artless—that her mind 
was well cultivated—and that. she un- 
consciously as it were gave utterance to 


the noblest thoughts, proving the strict 


rectitude of her principles. 

The Hon, Hector Hardress likewise 
called frequently at Sidney Villa: for 
Floribel gave him sufficient encourage- 
ment to do so. This encouragement on 
her part was however within the strict- 
est limits of lady-like courtesy and pro- 
priety—just in the same way as she be- 
haved towards Charles De Vere himself, 
or any other male acquaintance whose 
conversation she considered agreeable. 
Agnes had at first doné all she could, 
by means of cold reserve, to disconrage 
these visits on the part of Hector 
Hardress ; and she had likewise remon- 
strated with Floribel against suffering 
him to repeat his calls so frequently. 
But as Miss Lister—though good na- 
tured and good humored—was self- 
willed, and had an argument in support 
of everything she did, these remonstran- 
ces were of no beneficial effect ; while 
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on the other hand they threatened to 
disturb the harmony which had hitherta 
reigned between the cousins. Agnes 
therefore was at length compelled to de- 
sist from speakiag upon the subject ; and 
thus Hector Hardress continued to call 
at the Ville even more frequently than 
Charles De Vere. 

The manner of Mr. Hardress was so 
perfectly respectful in its air of well- 
bred friendliness—and his conversation, 
though light and superficial, was yet so 
consistent with the most gentlemanly 
propriety—that Agnes, little experi- 
euced as she was in the ways of the 
world, began to think that he must 
have been. maligned by the coutents of 
that anonymous letter. Fearful there- 
fore in the natural generosity of her dis- 
position, that she might in the first 
instance have yielded to the iufluence 
of calumny and have done him some 
injustice, she gradually suffered the 
colduess and reserve of her manner to 
wear off ; and though far from becom- 
ing absolutely cordia: in the reception 
that she gave him, she no longer by her 
demeanor made him comprehend that 
his visits were distasteful to herself. 

If Hector Hardress were all this time 
becoming enamoured of either of the 
the young ladies, his manner did not 
show it. It seemed as if he strove to 
be On equally friendly terms with both, 
and as if indeed he merely called from 
friendly motives as well as from courte- 
sy, aud from the pleasure which any 
young man feels at finding himself in 
the society of beautiful young ladies, 

In respect to Charles De Vere—he, 
with the bashfulness of his age, and 
with that species of timid fear which 
characterizes a first love either with a 
youug man or woman, studiously veiled 
the sentiments that he experienced to- 
wards Agnes. In this there was neither 
actual deception nor harm. But on the 
other hand there was a little deception 
which Charles was practising in another 
Guarter—and which, though natural 
enough with a youth ‘who loved for the 
first time, had really some harm in it. 
In short, he concealed from his mother 
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the frequency of his visits to Sidney 
Villa. The discipline of a Government 
Office is so lax that the clerks may 
obtain frequent holidays, or absent 
themselves for two or three hours at a 
time on an any trifling pretext: and 
thus Charles had no difficulty in finding 
the leisure to pay his visits to Sidney 
Villa. Often, therefore. when his 
mother fancied he wag assiduously en- 
gaged in his duties at Whitehall, he 
was in reality within a stone’s throw 
of Belmont Cottage, seated with the 
cousins in their drawing-room, or 
rambling with them in their spacious and 
beautiful garden. At first Charles had 
reproached himself for the little decep- 
tion he was thus practising towards his 
mother: but, alas for frail humanity ! 
it is the case with even the best of na- 
tures that when they become accustomed 
to those small duplicities and subterfu- 
ges which are associated with the ten- 
der passion, the whisperings of con- 
science are more or less easily stifled. 
We have yet a few additional obser- 
vations to make before resuming the 
thread of our narrative. During that 
interval of three mouths to which we 
have alluded, it necessarily happened 
that Hardress and De Vere frequently 
met at Sidney Villa. True to the line 
of policy which he had at first marked 
out for himself—and which consisted of 
a determination to render himself agree- 
able to all the acquaintances of the 
two cousins whom he might happen to 
encounter at the villa, in order that he 
should thereby prove himself agreeable 
to the young ladies themselves—Har- 
dress always observed a most friendly 
demeanor towards Charles De Vere. It 
was a friendliness which rendered it 
impossible for the other to continue re- 
served or distant : it was the suushine 
melting the snow in the latter’s own 
despite, and even when it did its best 
toretain its frigidity and to resist the 
thawing influence. Young De Vere— 
naturally frank hearted, as we have 
decribed him—could not oppose a 
churlishness of manuer to those seeming 
overtures of friendship, and which 
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overtures were invested with all the 
alluring gloss which the well bred re: 
finement of the patrician Hardress 
knew so well how to throw over them. 

“After all,” Charles would say to 
himself, ‘‘the advice given to me by my 
mother was occasioned only by the ap- 
prehension least Lord Mendlesham’s son 
should think that I was not good 
enough to associate with him and 
should treat me with coldness, She 
feared lest my pride should be wounded 
by any haughty disdain on his part: 
Her counsel was therefore good and 
well-meant—bat the necessity for fol- 
lowing it had notarisen. It is sufficient 
that I have not been communicative 
with Mr. Hardress, nor suffered him to 
learn how I am under so deep an_ obli- 
gation to his father for the olficial po- 
sition that [ hold.” 

The reader now comprenends the 
precise terms on which those characters 
in whom he is most interested, stood 
with regard to one another at the ex- 
piration of the interval of three months, 
It was now the close of September ; 
the weatier was still sunny and deli- 
cious; but the trees had begun to as- 
sume their autumnal tints. Many of 
the flowers which were the special fa- 
vorites of Agnes, had faded or disap- 
peared altogether ; the fairest aud most 
delicate of the floral beauties of her 
garden were gone; but still there was 
sufficient of pomp and gaud and loveli- 
ness in many of the remaining embellish- 
ments of the parterres to please the 
eye aud to perfume the atmosphere 

It was one forenoon that Agnes 
Evelyn was rambling in the garden, 
while Floribei was lounging in dreamy 
luxurious indolence upon the sofa in the 
boudoir Agnes had thrown on a large 
straw hat; and she was attiredin a 
neat morning deshabillee, the very sim- 
plicity of which was elegance itself. 
Nothing could exceed the loveliness of 
her appearance: and as she wandered 
through the mazes of the avenue, the 
light drapery defined her sylphid form 
against the dark back-ground of the 
dense foliage of the evergreens. Her 
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well-shaped feet, with their arching in- 
steps, trod lightly upon the gravel- 
walks ; and the skirt of her dress now 
and then revealed the delicately round- 
ed ankles. There was a gentle breeze 
subduing the sultriness of the noon-day 
sun; aud upon that zephyr’s breath 
floated the ribbons of the large straw 
hat—while at the same time it seemed 
to play kissingly amongst the luxuriant 
tresses of her bright auburn hair. 

It happened that while Agnes was 
thus walking in the garden, Hector 
Hardress arrived at the villa,—on this 
oveasion at least an hour earlier than 
usual. It was not without premedita- 
tion that he thus made his appearance 
at such a time.. He wished to be cer- 
tain that no other visitors would be 
there at the same moment: and he 


was looking out for an opportunity of 


speaking alone to one of the cousins. 
He had arrived on foot; and on reaeh- 
ing the iron gate of the garden, which 
happened to be open, he caught a 
zlimpse of the sylphid form of Agnes 
moving amidst the evergreens at a lit- 
tle distance. 

“Ah 1” he ejaculated, with an ex- 


pression of satisfaction upon his coun- | 


tenance; and he entered the garden. 
Without proceeding direct towards 
the house, be at once struck into a wind- 
ing path, which in a few moments 
brought him to the avenue where Ag- 
nes was now rambling. She was pro- 
ceeding towards the farther extremity : 
her back was turned to the visitor—and 
she was unconscious of his presence. He 
had leisure to regard the sylphid form 
that was before him—to mark that 
sculptured slope of the shoulders—that 
sleuderness of the waist—those hyperi- 
on tresses which shone like gold when 
they fluttered forth beyond the shade 
of the large hat. And now Agnes 
stooped to examine some flowers upon 
the border; and Hardress caught a 
glimpse of the beautifully shaped feet 
and the delicately rounded ankles. A 
few moments afterwards Agnes reached 
a spot where there was a large statue 
of Diaua upon a pedestal; and she 
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stood to contemplate it. We have al- 

ready said that there were several stat- 
ues interspersed about the garden,— 
some having been selected according to 
the taste of Floribel, some according 
to that of Agnes This one of which 
we are speaking was in the latter cate- 
gory :and as it was avery beautiful 
work of art, the young lady seldom 
passed it withont pansing for a few 
moments to contemplate it. It does 
not require a very fanciful imagination 
to discern something allegorical in the 
scene itself—that beautiful maiden gaz- 
ing upon that admirable statue! For 
was there no type in the Goddess of 
Chastity which applied to Agnes her- 
self? Yes—it was so: but Hector 
Hardress, thongh tolerably well read in 
the classics, possessed not a mind of a 
sufficiently delicate contexture to be 
struck by the truthful force of that 
natural allegory. 

A.gues now heard a footstep advanc- 
ing ; and looking around she beheld the 
Hon. Hector Hardress, It wus in the 
very nature of her artless disposition to 
be at most times self-possessed and com- 
posed ; and thus it was even scarcely 
with a start that she became aware ot 
his presence ; while it seemed perfectly — 
natural that on calling to pay a visit, 
and perceiving her to be in the garden 
he should join her there. Yet if there 
were in the mind of Agnes any thought 
at that instant more prominent than 
another, it was a slight sentiment of 
surprise that Hardress should not have 
sought her cousin in the drawingroom ; 
for bearing in mind the cold reserve | 
which she had for weeks maintained © 
towards Hector, and which had only 
recently wora off—recollecting too that 
it was Floribel who generally sustained 
the conversation with him when it turned 
upon operas and novels and other su- 
perficialities—Agnes naturally con- 
ceived that Mr. Hardress preferred her 
cousin’s society to her own. 

‘“‘ Perhaps I ought to apologize, Miss 
Evelyn,” said Hector, after a few ob- 
servations had been exchanged, “for 
making my appearance at such an hour 
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at your abode ; but I confess that I: 


had a fixed object in view.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Hardress 2?” said Agnes, 
wondering what that object could be, 
but almost inclined to think it would 
prove some frivolous triviality. 

“Yes, Miss Evelyn,” he continued, 
“IT have a purpose which I can no 
longer defer, and yet even now I 


scarcely know in what manner to ap- 


proach the subject. Pray be patient 
with me! It is impossible that for 
three months I could have visited at 
Sidney Viila without becoming deeply 
sensible of the beauty of one who is in 
every way worthy of my regard. To 
behold that one—to be frequently in 
her society--to enjoy her conversation 
-—to listen to the tones of her voice-—— 
Ah! I should be possessed of a heart 
of stone if 1 had remained unsuscepti- 
ble of all those influences !” 

Agnes thought to herself, ‘‘He loves 
Floribel ; and he chooses to consult me 
before he avows himself to her. It is 
kind—it is delicate—it is discreet on 
his part !” 

‘What answer may I expect, Miss 
Evelyn?” continued Hector. ‘Dare I 
indulge in a hope ?/—may I venture to 
flatter myself that I shall not be doom- 
ed to the bitterness of disappointment ?” 

“I thank you, Mr. Hardress,” respon- 
ded Agnes, with a soft maidenly digni- 
ty, blending with a greater friendliness 
of mauner thau she had ever yet dis- 
played towards. him, “fur the compli- 
meut you are paying me, and for the 
houor which you are coufering upon me, 
by addressing me thus in the first in- 
stauce. But I know uot how to an- 
swer you——unless it be by putting a 
preliminary question.” 

“Oh, ask me anything,” exclaimed 
Hector, whose inward rapture was so 
great as almost to subdue the enthusi- 
asm of his tone: ‘‘and rest assured that 
I will deal frankly and candidly with 
with you |” 

Hardress rose still higher in the la- 
dy’s estimation; and every lingering 
iufluence (if any there still were) of the 


anonymous letter passed away from ter 
mind. 

“The question I would put Mr. Har- 
dress,” proceeded Agnes, “is whether 
your parents, Lord and Lady Mendle- 
sham, are acquainted with the step you 
are now taking ?” 

“Frankly, Miss Evelyn, they are not,” 
rejoined Hector. ‘‘In the first place I 
I felt it to be unnecessary to tell them 
until sure my suit would be accepted ; 
besides, during my father’s lifetime Iam 
dependent on him. He is prond, too.” 

“You speak candidly, Mr. Hardress,” 
said Agnes, in a tone of approval: 
“and your conduct is honourable and 
straightforward. But still that pride 
and those prejudices to which you have 
alluded -——” 

“Ah Miss Evelyn !” exclaimed Hec- 
tor, ‘“‘where is the love that is happy 
enough to have no obstacles to eucoun- 
ter? Can its sincerity be believed in if 
it exists not in spite of them ?—and is 
not its very strength to be proven by 
its success in surmounting them? [ 
had flattered myself” and here it 
struck Agnes that his voice assumed a 
certain tenderness which ought perhaps 
more properly to have Leen reserved for 
the moment when he should address 
himself to Floribel—‘‘I haa flattered my- 
self that if this love of mine were re- 
ciprocated, there need be but little delay 
in the consummation of my happiness, 
I allude to a private marriage . 

\ “ No—never !” exclaimed Agnes em- 
phatically, “I am convinced that Flori- 
bel———” 

“Pray listen to me, Miss Evelyn |” 
interrupted Hector emphatically. ‘Your 
cousin Miss Lister might object: but 
there are a thousand arguments in favour 
of that course. I am of age—the mar- 
riage would be a legal one—and I have 
no right to saorifice my happiness to the 
pride or prejudices of parents. Again, 
during the time that the concealment of 
such a union migh be necessary until [ 
should have prepared Lord and Lady 
Meudlesham for the intelligence, my 
means are amply sufficient for the proper 
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maintenance of her who would thus be- 
come my beloved bride. In a word 
” 

‘Enough, Mr. Hardress,” said Agnes, 
firmly yet kindly; “ your reasouings, 
however well meant—and I give you 
credit for the most. honourable sincerity 
—have filed to convince me. You 
have sought my opinion: and I now 
vive it. Never with my concurrence 
shall Floribel——” 

“Floribel ?” ejaculated Hardress, stop- 
ping short in his walk with Agnes along 
the shady avenue ;: and his look sudden- 
ly became full of bewildered astonish- 
ment. ‘ 

“ Yes, Mr. Hardress,” continued 
Agnes—though at a loss to conceive 
the cause of his strange looks ; ‘‘I never 
could counsel my cousin to become 
yours by a clandestine alliance. Aud 
remember, I am by no means confident 
that she regards you otherwise than as 
«a mere friendly acquaintance. 
that in the circumstances in which you 
are placed in regard to your parents, 
you will not speak to Floribel on the 
subject-——” 

“Good heaven! is it possible that 
such an error should have existed all 
this time ?” exclaimed Hardress. “ It 
is not Floribel whom I love !—it is not 
your cousin who has won my heart | 
It is you, adored and beautiful Agnes | 
—it is yourself |” 

For a few instants Miss Evelyn gazed 
upon Hector with a look of mingled 
bewilderment and affright; then she 
suddenly became filled with confusion, 


the roses blushing upon her cheeks : but 


by a transition as rapid as the precee- 
ding one,she regained her self possession ; 
and she said, “It was indeed anu error 
of which I was most innocent! But 
while now thanking you, Mr. Hardress, 
in another sense-———” 

“Oh, Agnes!” he exclaimed, ‘do 
not destroy the hope which you have 
conjured up !—do not dash me down 
from the height of my happiness-—” 


“Stop, sir!” said Agnes, with maiden 


dignity and firmness, though without 
anger—for the young patrician had 


I hope 
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neither spoken nor done aught that was 
otherwise than. flattering and compli- 
mentary to herself; ‘‘this is language to 
which I must not listen—because it is 
out of my power to give you the slight- 
est hope or the faintest encouragement.” 
“Agnes !” he cried, ‘you are reducing 
me to despair! By heaven, I adore 
you ?”—-and seizing her hand, he was 
on the point of conveying it to his lips. 
Then the young maiden of. less than 
eighteen years of age, displayed all a 
woman’s dignity : and exclaiming, “Re- 
lease my hand, sir !” she forcibly drew 
it from him ere his lips had touched it. 
Hardress was maddened by the in- 
tensity of his passion, as well as the 
pressure, though so temporary, in which 
he had retained that beauteous hand, so 
white, so soft, so warm, His eyes were 
devouring the transceudent loveliness of 
her countenance, and wandering rapid- 
ly over the faultless outlines of her 
shape. He was not the master of his 
actions In a moment he seized her iu 
his arms,——exclaiming, “ By heaven, 
Agnes, you shall be mine!” | 
His hot breath fanned her cheek : but 
before that pure damask cheek of her’s 
was polluted by the lustful kiss of his 
lips, the indignant girl, suddenly inspir- 
ed with a preterhuman strength, had 
torn herself from hisarms, At the same 
instant there was a crushing and rush- 


jing amidst the evergreens—some oue 


darted forth—and as if a flash of light- 
ning had struck him, Hardress was levell- 
ed upon the ground, 

It was Charles De Vere who had thus 
suddenly appeared upon the scene. 

Hector sprang to his feet ; and with 
a savage cry he was about to rush at 
the young Government cierk,—wheu 
Agnes, who had already flung a glance 
full of gratitude upon Charles, exclaim- 
ed, “Dare not, Mr. Hardress, to make 
this place the scene of your violence |” 

““‘No—you are right ?” said Hector, in 
a voice hoarse with rage, while his coun- 
teuance was ghastly pale and the quick 
workings of his features showed how 
deep was the concentration of his fary ; 
then without uttering another word, he 
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flung a look of vindictive hatred npon 
Charles—picked up his hat, and sped 
away, 

We must here interrupt the thread of 
our narrative for a few moments to 
Hescribe bow it was that young De 
Vere had happened to make his appear- 
ance upon the spot at that particular 
moment. He had obtained a whole 
holiday from his office : and inspired by 
his cherished yet untold affection for 
Agnes, he had repaired to the villa, 
without much reflection upon the some- 
what early period of the day for such a 
visit. Ou arriving at the house, he 
learnt from Rachel that Miss Lister was 
wot yet visible (for she had only just 
gone up to put off her morning negligee ), 
und that Miss Evelyn was in the garden. 
Charles had therefore hastened to join 
Agnes in her ramble,—blessing his stars 


at. the lucky prospect of finding himself 


alone with her. He caught a glimpse 
of her white drapery through the ever- 
green; he approached from the opposite 
side cf the verdant barrier; and then 
voices met his ear. Hardress was 
speaking,—was speaking too of love! 
Charles was transfixed to the spot. He 
was incapable of becoming a deliberate, 
wilful, and premeditated listener ; but 
he had no thought now for anything 
but the one subject which so vitally 
concerned him. It was the subject 
upon which all his earthly happiness 
depended! Therefore he listened. 
Good heavens! Hector Hardress 
was avowing his love to Agues; and 
Agnes was not rejecting him!—her 
words were tantamount to an acknow- 
ledgment that his suit was not disagree- 
able! And now Hardress speaks of a 
clandestine marriage! What will Ag- 
nes reply? Charles was full of the 
poignant agony of suspense. Ah, she 
repudiates the idea with firmness—she 
refuses her consent! Still she loves him; 
and Charles is reduced to despair! No, 
no! she loves him not!—it is all an er- 
ror—she was thinking that Hardress 
merely did her the honor to consult her 
in respect to her cousin Floribel. Joy! 
joy! the heart of young De Vere leaps 


and bounds within him. But, ah! what 
is that? Hardress speaks vehemently. 
An insult to Agnes! Oh to punish the 
author of that insult!—to strike him 
down! and it was done. 

Hector Hardress fled: Charles re- 
mained alone with Agnes. Warmly yet 
modestly did she express her gratitude 
for his ite ois conduct; and he ex- 
claimed in an impassioned tone that so 
long as he had an arm to protect her, 
no living being should injure a single 
hair of her head. She hastened to say 
in a voice of tremulous entreaty, ‘‘ Pro- 
mise me, Mr. De Vere—promise nie, I 
conjure you, that this incident shall 
have no unpleasant results ?” 

The words of Agnes suddenly re- 
minded Charles of the position in which 
he naw stood towards Hector Hardress ; 
and he was smitten with the conviction 
that a duel must be the inevitable con- 
sequence. 

But without absolutely pledging him- 
solf to reject any hostile cartel that 
might be sent to him, De Vere said a 
thousand hurried things to assuage Miss 
Evelyn’s alarm ; and the impression he 
thus succeeded in making upon her 
mind, was to the effect that her wishes 
should be attended to. She herself was 
now satisfied : for she knew too little of 
the imperious nature of the world’s bar- 
baric ‘code of honour” to be aware 
that if Charles refused to accept a chal- 
lenge he would be branded as a cow- 
ard. 

Oh! gladly would young De Vere 
have availed himself of this opportunity 
to avow his love for Agnes: but the 
natural delicacy of his mind made him 
reflect that the moment was most ine 
opportune, and that such a procedure 
ou his part would be taking an ungen- 
erous advantage of the service which 
he had rendered the voung maiden. 
Yet it was evident, from the manner in 
which she now addressed him, that they 
were suddenly placed on a footing of 
friendly intimacy which was very dif- 
ferent from the mere acquaintanceship 
that had previously subsisted. Charles 
felt that it was already a great point 
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gained ; and his heart beat with exulta- 
tion at the thought of having been 
enabled to render so signal a service to 
the beautiful creature whom he adored. 

“ Aud now, Mr. De Vere,” she said, 
still trembling with the effects of re- 
cent agitation, the sense of an iusult 
received, and that fear of the conse- 
quences to its avenger which had only 
just been assuaged,-—‘‘ you will »not 
think me rude if I ask you to leave me. 
I must tell all this to my cousin ; and 
I would fain be alone with her when I 
speak of the ungentlemanly conduct of 
one person and the noble EHnereeny of 
another.” 

“Yes, I will leave you, Miss Eve- 
lyn,” replied Charles: and for a mo- 
ment he pressed the fair soft hand 
which had been snatched away from his 
rival, but which was now, in all the 
frankness of an ingenuous gratitude, 
extended towards himself. 

‘“ Aud remember,” added Agnes im- 
pressively, while there was a pathetic 
earnestness in her beautiful blue eyes 
as well as in the tones of her sweet 
voice, “ remember, Mr. De Vere, that 
there are to be no serious consequences 
from the deplorable incident of this 
day.” y 

“None, Miss Evelyn!” he exclaim- 
ed: and then, as he turned away from 
her, he added, but in a voice inaudible 
to herself, “ Not if cousistently with 
mine own honour I can adhere to the 
assurance I have given you, beloved 
and beautiful Agnes |” 

There had been nothing in the looks, 
the words, or the manner of the young 
lady to inspire Charles with the con- 
viction that his passion was reciprocat- 
ed: but still there was some secret 
voice whispering in his soul, whieh 
seemed to give him the assurance that 
he was not an object of indifference to 
her. 

They were already placed upon 
terms of a friendly intimacy ; and the 
way in which she had thanked him for 
his chivalrous intervention on her be- 
half, was replete with the most fervid 
gratitude. 
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-It is true that gratitude and friend- 
ship are not the component parts of 
love: but still they frequently prove 
the stepping-stones by which the soul 
advances towards the shrine of the 
softer sentiment. 

Such was the reflection which the 
young Government clerk made as he is- 
sued forth from the grounds of Sidney 
Villa. 

Endeavouring to compose his looks 
as much as possible, and to banish from 
them the reflection of that tell-tale joy 
which he was very far from wishing to 
banish from his heart, he bent his steps 
homeward. . 

The front door had a handle by 
which he could let himself in ; and he 
was proceeding to the parlour to inform 
his mother that he had a holiday, wher 
he stopped short on hearing her voice 
speaking inside the room with a tone of 
unusual excitement. 

“ Again, then—and for the last time 
will I yield to you!” Mrs. De Vere 
was saying. ‘‘ But understand me 
well! my mind is made up—my deter- 
mination is taken y 

Another voice interposed something 
—but what it was Charles could not 
catch ; and hearing the handle of the 
door move as if some one were about to 
issue forth, he retreated into the oppo- 
site apartment; for if he were caught 
standing there, it might be fancied that 
he was playing the part of an evesdrop- 

er. 

‘ In a few moments he heard some one 
leave the house ; and looking through 
the window, he instantaneously recog- 
nised that sinister-looking old woman 
who three months back had sought an 
interview with his mother, Uatil this 
moment it had never struck Charles 
otherwise than that Mrs. Chicklade had 
been the object of mere charity on his 
mother’s part : but now he was aston- 
ished and bewildered as he reflected 
that there must be something like ex- 
tortion in her proceedings It was not 
so much the abstract sense of the words 
which he had just heard fall from Mrs. 
De Vere’s lips : but it was the excited 
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tone in which they were uttered that 
engendered his suspicion. 

The words themselves might merely 
have conveyed a remonstrance for the 
renewal of a mendicaut application to 
a source whence relief had been ou a 
former occasion afforded: but it was 
so unlike. his mother to address harsh 


or peremptory language to any one—. 


especially an unfortunate creature in 
whose better days she had known her. 

But while these reflections were pas- 
sing rapidly through the mind of the 
young clerk, Mrs. De Vere entered the 
room. | 

She started ; and an ejaculation in 
which there seemed to be something 
even more than surprise, burst from her 
lips—while Charles noticed that at the 
instant she wore a strange look, 

‘My dear mother,” he cried, hasten- 
ing towards her, ‘‘something has hap- 


pened to annoy you? That old woman 
” 


meneame eee 


‘“When did you return, Charles?” 
demanded Mrs. De Vere abruptly : 
“when did you come in ?” 

‘‘ Not three minutes ago,” replied the 
young man, 

“And perhaps you sought me in the 
other parlour ?” said Mrs. De Vere, en- 
deavouring to preveut her looks and 
tone from betraying the strong feverish 
anxiety with which she put the ques- 
tion. 

“ Yes,” answered Charles: ‘but I 
heard the sound of your voice—you 
were speaking excitedly—I was afraid 
of being thought a listeuer—and I 
came in here.” 

And you heard me say,” gasped 
Mrs. De Vere,—“ you heard me saying 
something . 

“Fraukly, my dear mother,” rejoined 
the young man, astonished and pained 
by this scene, “T heard you tell that 
woman that it was for the last time— 
that you were determined—and that 
your mind was made up. I heard no 
more.” 

“ Ah?” said Mrs. De Vere, with a 
deep sigh indicative of the strong relief 
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which that assurance had conveyed to 
her. 

“ But tell me, dear mother,” ejaculat- 
ed Charles, “what all this means. 
Surely that woman has no reason for 
threatening or extorting ‘i 

‘“No, no, my dear boy !” interrupted 
Mrs. De Vere ; ; “what reason could she 
possibly have? But misery has render- 
ed her desperate—she spoke of suicide 
—in short, I know not what——” . 

‘Ah, now I understand!” cried 
Charles, fancying that he had obtained 
a complete reading of that which a mo- 
meut before was a painful and bewil- 
dering mystery. ‘‘ She threatened you 
in that sense—it is not an uncommon 
mode of procedure with such persons— 
and you yielded to the species of ex- 
tortion! You did right to say that 
your mind was made up, and that you 
were relieving her for the last time! 
Should she repeat her visit, I should 
advise you not to see her ” 

“ No—lI will not again see her,” an- 
swered Mrs. De Vere. ‘“ But what 
brings you home so soon to day ?” | 

‘The senior of my office gave me ¢ 
holiday,” responded Charles: “and 
thought that you might probably like 


to take a walk on this beautiful after- 


noon,’ 

Mrs. De Vere agreed to the proposi- 
tion: and they went out together. 
They remained absent for about a cou- 
ple of nours ; and on their return to 
Belmont Cottage, Margaret, the par- 
lour-maid, said to Charles, ‘If you 
please, sir, a gentleman has just been 
to call upon you: he has left his card 
—aud he says that if you will favour 
him with a visit in the course of the 
evening he shall be at home to receive 
you.” 

It instantaneously struck young De 
Vere that the call of this gentleman 
was connected with the incident that 
had occurred in the grounds of Sidney 
Villa; for the card which Margaret 
placed in his hand, bore a name with 
which he was utterly unacquainted. 
Charles however exercised the complet- 
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est mastery over his feelings and his 
countenance ; and assuming a careless 
tone, he said ‘Ah, Captain Fitzher- 
bert? I recollect |!—I was introduced 
to him the other day by one of my 
brother-clerks.” 

“ But what ean he possibly want 
with you, Caarles?” asked Mrs. De 
Vere, as she and her son entered the 
parlour together, and the housemaid 
retired. “IT hope it is not to engage 
you at any party of young men whose 
means ate perhaps much greater than 
your’s—— Besides, Charles, you must 
not accept hospitalities without return- 
ing them—and you know that I cannot 
receive company at the Cottage.” 

‘Oh, wo, my dear mother !” he ex- 
claimed; ‘‘I am sure it is for no pur- 
pose of that kind ; because I] am not 
intimate enough with this Captain Fitz- 
herbert to be invited asa friend. In 
short, I do not know what he can pos- 
sibly want with me—unless it be to 
procure some information which the pa- 
pers in my office may be enabled to af- 
ford.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. De Vere, her coun- 
tenance brighteuing up, because not for 
an instant could she suppose that her 
son was deceiving her: “ Itis doubtless 
as you have just surmised.” 

“T will call upon Captain Fitzherbert 
after dinner,” said Charles. 

It pained the young man more than 
we can describe to play this part of du- 
plicity towards his mother: but there 
was really no help for it. That he was 
to be challenged to a duel seemed only 
too evident. 

He must accept that cartel for his 
honour’s sake: ‘but if he were ‘to drop 
the slightest hint thereof to Mrs. De 
Vere, he knew that in the frenzy of her 
alarm she would be certain to adopt 
measures to prevent it. It cost no 
mean effort to continue in the mainte- 
nance of a complete mastery over his 
eountenanee, so as to prevent the be- 
trayal of his feelings throughout dinner- 
time ; and it was with equal difficulty 
that he could force himself to partake 
of the repast, 


Not that young De Vere was a cow: 
ard :—very far from it! He possessed 
the highest spirit and the most chivalric 
courage : but still he could not blind 
himself to the fact that his life was to 
be imperilled—and if it were lost, good 
heavens !—what would be the anguish 
of his poor mother ? 

It was for her therefore that his in- 
ward feelings were racking him ; and 
when he gazed upon her countenance— 
when he met the regards of fondest 
maternal affection that were from time 
to time bent upon him—his soul was 
smitten with the sensation as if of a 
death-like sickness. 

Nevertheless by a series of almost 
preterhuman efforts he centinued so to 
bear himself as to prevent Mrs. De 
Vere from entertaining any suspicion 
that his mind was thus troubled. 

It was a little after six o’clock when 
Charles De Vere, rising from the table, 


bade his mother a temporary farewell, 


and issued from the house to call upon 
Captain Fitzherbert, whose address, as 
indicated by his card, was in Jermyn 
Street, St. Jame’s. As Charles passed 
by Sidney Villa, his spirits were cheer- 
ed, while apostrophising the image of 
one of its beautiful inmates, he inward- 
ly ejaculated, ‘“‘ Ah, Agnes! it is for 
your sake that my life is to be endan- 
gered !? 


CHAPTER | ¥. 
THE DUEL, 


Own reaching Jermyn Street, Charles 
De Vere found that Captain Fitzher- 
bert only inhabited lodgings over a 
perfamer’s shop ; and he therefore con- 
cluded that this personage was an un- 
married man, 

The private door was opened by a 
young page ina handsome livery ; and 
the moment Charles announced his 
name, the youthful domestic conducted 
him up stairs to a handsomely furnished 
apartment, where a gentleman was seat. 
ed alone at his dessert. 


ican sai! 
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This was Captain Fitzherbert. He 
was a short, thin, red-haired man—yper- 
haps thirty years of age: he was dress- 
ed fashionably, but with perfect good 
taste; and he rose with a kind of reserv- 
ed courtesy to receive his visitor. 

‘“‘Pray be seated, Mr. De Vere,” said 
Captain Fitzherbert, indicating a chair. 
“You have perhaps already surmised 
for what purpose I called at your house. 
I did not of course leave any explana- 
tory message with the domestic; and I 
am glad that you have come this even- 
ing, as all the arrangements can be 
made for a meeting to-morrow morning. 
In a word, Mr. De Vere, the Hon. Mr. 
Hardress has honored me by naming 
me as his friend on the occasion.” 

“ Perhaps, Captain Fitzherbert,” said 

our young hero, “you will be so good 
as to instruct me in the course which I 
have to pursue; for this is the first af- 
fair of the kind in which I have ever 
been concerned—aud I am completely 
ignorant of the usual mode of prouceed- 
ing.” 
'“Mr. De Vere,” answered Captain 
Fitzherbert, ‘I learn from my prinei- 
pal that you have greviously insulted 
him—pray do not iuterrupt me, sir! It 
is not the duty of a second to discuss 
the merits of a case like this: it is suf- 
ficient for me to know that the Hon. 
Mr. Hardress considers himself to be 
sorely aggrieved—and the alternatives 
for you to decide between are an ample 
written apology or a hostile meeting.” 

“An apology, Captain Fitzherbert,” 
replied Charles, “ is impossible; because 


that would be expressive of a Sense of 


wrong-doing on my part; whereas—” 

‘“ Wnough, Mr. de Vere!” interrupted 
the officer; “explanations are needless. 
It is sufficient that you decline to apol- 
ogize. You have now, therefore, to 
name some friend whom you can put in 
immediate communication with me; and 
we will make every arrangement for the 
meeting at an early hour to-morrow 
morning. By the bye, there are conve- 
nient places in the neighborhood of 

our own residence; and if your second 
shall prove agreeable, we will select 
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one of them. You will have the less 


distance to proceed; and this will avoid 


the necessity of your leaving the house 
at an hour so early as to excite the 
suspicions of Mrs. De Vere.” 

“ But [really know not any friend,” 
exclaimed Charles, ‘‘ to whom I can ad- 
dress myself for such a purpose.” 

‘Surely, Mr. De Vere,” rejoined 
Fitzherbert, ‘‘ there must be some gen- 
tleman in your Office———” 

‘““Yes—I know one well!” ejaculated 
Charles. ‘But suppose that any dis- 
agreeable consequences were to ensue 
would it not be better that the name of 
the young lady herself should be spared 
the annoyance of publicity?” 

“The very thing, Mr. De Vere, which 
I was about to propose to you!” inter- 
jected Captain Fitzherbert. “In case 
of either yourself or Mr. Hardress be-ng 
wounded—or anything worse—the rest 
may be compelled to fly to the Conti- 
neut for a time; and as we only could 
tell the tale, there may be a solemn 
agreement amongst us to remain silent 
upon the subject. This is the desire of 
Mr. Hardress; and I am glad to per- 
ceive that if is your own likewise. In 
short, the affair is an unfortunate one; 
and as the world generally gives. its 
own coloring to tales of this description, 
if they trauspire, it were infinitely bet- 
ter that silence should be altogether 
observed in the matter.” 

Charles, having cordially expressed 
his approval of the resolution thus ar- 
rived at, took his departure. He had 
bethought himself of a gentleman named 
Summers, who was in the same Office 
with himself—and with whom, of all 
his brother-clerks, he was most intimate. 
Mr. Summers was a single man, some 
three or four years older than De Vere ; 
and the latter had happened to recol- 
lect that the other was once engaged in 
an affair similar to that in which he 
himself was now involved. 

Mr. Summers resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of Soho, at no very great 
distance from Jermyn Street; aud 
thither Charles repaired. 

He found his friend at his lodg- 
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ings: he told him everything that 
had occurred—but likewise taking 
care to mertion the agreement which 
had been settled in respect to the total 
suppression of Miss Evelyn’s name in 
connexion with the cause of the quarrel. 
Mr. Summers—thongh with consider- 
able reluctance, on account of his friend’s 
youth—at length consented to act on 
his behalf ; and certain preliminaries 
having been agreed upon, so as_ to pre- 
vent the necessity of any farther com- 
munication that evening between the 
two, our young hero took his departure. 

It was past nine o’clock when he 
reached Belmont Cottage ; and again 
was he compelled to exercise a powerful 
control over himself when reappearing 
in the presence of his mother. Painful 
asit was to him, he was still necessitated 
-to continne in the course of duplicity 
on which he had already entered ; and 
be assured Mrs. De Vere that his sur- 
mise was correct, and that Captain 
Fitzherbert had the most particular need 
for some information which certain pa- 
pers in the Office to which Charles be- 
longed could alone afford. Mrs. De 
Vere was satisfied—though she thought 
it singular that Captain Fitzherbert 
should have given her son so much 
trouble when seeking a favour for him- 
self: but rtill this idea ov her part did 
not even amount to a misgiving—still 
less to a susvicion that there was any- 
thing wrong. 

Charles retired to his chamber— 
having as usual embraced his mother ; 
and there was the sickening thought in 
his mind that perhaps it was for the 
last time he had thus imprinted a kiss 
upon her cheek! Indeed when alone 
in his apartment, he could scarcely keep 
back his tears, as he reflected that 
within a few hours he might possibly be 
lying maimed or wounded, or even a 
stark corpse, in that very bed which he 
was now about to seek. 

We should however observe that there 
was one point on which he was spared 
ail anxiety. ‘This was in respect to the 
pecuniary position of his mother ; for 
as she had an income of her own of 
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about two hundred pounds a year, the 
loss of his salary, in case the worst 
should happen, would not plunge her 
into poverty. 

Before he retired to rest, he wrote 
two letters—one addressed to his moth- 
er, the other to Miss Evelyn. In the 
former he conjured his parent to forgive 
him the duplicity which he had practis— 
ed towards her, and which only had 
arisen from the necessity of adopting 
every precaution to prevent an inter- 
ference in respect to the pending duel, 
which would cast suspicion upon his 
courage and tarnish his honour. In 
the other letter he delicately avowed 
his Jove to Agnes,—declaring that 
when at the last moment he should 
stand in the presence of his enemy, her 
name would be coupled with that of his 
mother in the prayer that he should be 
breathing to heaven ; and he likewise 
besought that she’would now and then 
devote a thought to the memory of one 
who had loved her with so much silent, 
untold devotion. Having finished these 
letters, Charles felt easier in his mind , 
it seemed as if all earthly duties were 
now performed, and that naught re- 
mained but to abide the issue of the 
He retired to his 
bed, and slept serenely until five o'clock 
in the morning. | 

He now rose and dressed himself 
noiselessly ; and carrying his boots in his 
hand—so that he might glide down the 
staircase with the stealthiness of a 
ghost—he issued from his chamber. 
Opposite to his own door, was that of 
his mother’s room ; and the young man 
could scarcely repress a suffocating sob 
as he thought perhaps he was doumed 
never again to behold that affectionate 
parent. 

Was she sleeping, dreamless even of 
a suspicion of the peril that awaited 
her son ?—or was she awake, and fan- 
cying that he still slept? Oharles 
could not help asking himself these 
questions ; aud for a moment they uear- 
ly unmanned him. 

But he exerted his strength of mind ; 
and stealing down the staircase, gained 
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the passage There he drew on his 
boots ; and noiselessly Jet himself out 
of the house. 

It was only half-past five: he had a 
walk of about twenty minutes before 
him: and the appointment was for six 
o'clock. He was therefore in plenty of 
time ; and he was the first to reach the 
grouud—the particular place having 
been arranged between himself and Mr. 
Summers on the preceding evening. In 
a few miuutes Summers himself ap- 
peared ; and to this gentleman’s charge 
did De Vere consign the two letters 
which be had written—but which, as a 
matter of course, were only to be de- 
livered in case that their writer should 
fall in the duel. 

We will now return to Belmont Cot- 
tage. Mrs. De Vere was indeed sleep- 
ing at the moment when her son was 
passing her chamber door to go forth 
to the hostileeucounter. She had been 
for many hours awake during all the 
early part of the night,—her mind 
troubled with the image of that old 
harridan Who seemed determined to 
haunt her, 

Mrs. De Vere had at length fallen 
iuto a slumber which was rendered all 
the more profound by mental exhaus- 
tion ; and she slept until about half- 
past six o'clock, 

Then she rose—for it was her habit 
to rise early, in order to have breakfast 
punctually at half-past eight, so that 
Charles should be enabled to leave the 
house at nine, and thus allow himself 
an hour to walk to the Home Office, 
where his duties commenced at ten. 

When Margaret was summoned, as 
usual, to assist at he. mistress’s toilet, 
she intimated that Mr. De Vere must 
have goue out for a walk; for his 
chamber door was ajar, and the front 
door was unlocked. 

Charles was seldom in the habit of 
walking out before breakfast, for the sim- 
ple reason that he had the prospect of so 
long a walk afterwards ; but even when 
he did stroll forth ere the morning meal 
was served up, it was never at so early 
au beur 26 lalf-past six. 
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hope of beholding her son. 
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Mrs. De Vere now entertained some 
little misgiving : then the thought of 
that visit from Captain Fitzherbert, and 
of her son’s absence for more than three 
hours in the evening. It struck her 
likewise that there had been something 
peculiar in his manner at dinner-time 
aud after his return from his visit to 
Captain Fitzherbert. She recalled seve- 
ral little peculiarities of look and ab- 
stractions which had not made any par- 
ticular impression on her at the time, 
but all of which now come trooping 
rapidly in upon her recollection. The 
longer she reflected, the more alarmed 
she grew ; there was the idea of a duel 
vaguely floating in her mind; but she 
could not settle herself to the belief that 
Charles had by any possibility become 
iuvolved in such @ peril. 

With increasing uneasiness Mrs. De 
Vere rapidly performed her toilet : and 
she descended from her chamber to look 
forth anxiously from the frout door in 
It was now 
only seven o'clock : and she thought to 
herself that if he had indeed gone 
merely for a ramble, he might not re- 
turn until breakfast time, which was 
half-past eight : and thus she would be 
compelled to endure the growing horror 
of this suspense for a mortal hour and 
a half. Ina few minutes he made his 
appearance ; he was hurrying along, un- 
couscious that his mother was at the cot- 
tage door awaiting him. ‘There was 


coufusion in bis brain—ghastliness in 


his looks, while his step was uneven as if 
he were intoxicated. Mrs. De Vere 
bounded forward to the gate, with a 
half-stifled ery of alarm upon her lips; 
and the sound reached the ear of her 
son, instantaneously recalling him to a 
sense of his position. Then was it that 
with the exertion of a preterhuman 
effort he suddenly became calm and col- 
lected in his manner and bearing: 
though an ashy whiteness, as if of lin- 
gering terror or horror, remained upon 
his countenance, Mrs. De Vere dared 
not ask him a question; his presence 
had to a certain extent relieved her 
from the suspense she had been endur- 
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ing : and as she now beheld two or three | 
labourers approaching on the way to 
their work, she passed into the house, 
Charles following her. 

“You look annoyed, my dear mother,” 
he said, affecting his wonted light-hear- 
ted cheerfulness and youthful gaiety. 
“Perhaps you were surprised that I went 
out earlier than usual? But the mor- 
ving was so beautiful—the air was so 
fresh—and the birds were singing so 
sweetly, as if uncouscious that the hand 
of Autumn had tinged the leaves of the 
trees 4 

“Charles, my dear boy !” ejaculated 
Mrs. De Vere, who, having closed the 
parlour door, now advanced up to him, 
fixing her eyes’ half reproachtully, half 
anxiously upon his countenance: “for 
heaveu’s sake Cease these duplicities— 
aud be my own candid, frauk-speaking, 
ingenuous son once agaiu! What have 
you been doing ?” 

“T, wother ?”’—and the young man 
endeavoured to send forti that light 
laugh of merry joyousuess, which, when 
he was really gay and cheerful, was wout 
to riug in masculine melody from his 
lips ; “merely enjoying the loveliness of 
the morning——” 

“Charles, it is false !” interrupted 
Mrs De Vere, with an excitement anda 
vehemence which surprised and startled 
the young man. “You must not con— 
tinue to practise this deceitfulness. 
Good Heavens! how could you have 
become so changed? ‘There was a time 
until very recently when every syllable 
you spoke carried the conviction of 
truth! Bat tell me, Charles,——drive 
me not mad!—tell me what you hav 
been doing?” 

“My dear mother, compose yourself ! 
Why—why,” faltered the young man— 
“why do you-———” 

“Why do I excite myself thus ?” 
ejaculated Mrs. De Vere. “It is you 
yourself that are goading me in this 
manner} Oh, Charles? 1 have endured 
the most frightful suspense——-” 

‘My poor mother !’—and the youth 
bursting into tears, strained her to his 
breast, embracing her with even a ve- 


hemence—or we might say a violence of 
fervid feeling. ‘‘And you have suffer- 
ed on my account—and all because I 
absented myself—— ” 

‘No, Charles ” exclammed Mrs. De 
Vere, suddenly disengaging herself from 
the warmth of that filial embrace to all 
the sweet luxury of which she had for 


au moment yielded: “it was not simpry | 


because you absented yourself—but 
because there was something sinister 
aud suspicious in that absence! Why 
came Captain Fitzherbert hither ?—why 
the mystery of his visit ? 
he want with you? Confess the truth 
Charles! You have—you havye—— 
Oi 1 I shudder to give utterance to the 
words |” 

“Mother, tranquilize yourself, I en- 
treat !” he exclaimed, now terribly agi- 
tated. ‘ 

“Charles !” she said, as if in a voice 
of solemn adjuration, ‘‘you have been 
fighting a duel !” 

The young wan started back in such 
a way that the very movement itself, 
even more than the ghastly look which 
had accompanied it, seut an instanta- 
neous conviction of the truth of her 
surmise flashing ip uuto the brain of his 
mother. 

“Ah, I thought so!” she wildly 
cried. ‘‘My God, that you should have 
risked your life |—that life ou which 
my own depends ! 
kuow not how dear youare tome! But 
Ai 1” she literaily shrieked forth, 
‘whatis this upon your sleeve | Biood! 
Just heaveus, tis blood |” 

“Not my own, mother!” exclaimed 
her fearfully excited son : “nor am] a 
murderer—for my -pponent in the duel 
is but slightly wounded? Yet, Oh! 
the wild horror of my feelings, when I 
saw that he was wounded: but knowing 
not where, fancied that it might be 
mortal! Ob, mother!” he said, “if you 
kuew what anguish I have endured, you 
would consider it sufficient punishment 
for any duplic:ty on my part towards 
yourself !—you would not upbraid and 
reproach me now |” 

‘These words were uttered in accents 


What could — 


O Charles, you” 
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of such earnest appeal—in tones so! 


plaintively touching-—that Mrs. De 
Vere’s heart melted towards her son ; 
and with the tears trickling from her 
eyes, she caught him in her arms. 

‘No, my poor vey | she murmured: 
“T will not reproach you any more. I 
feel convinced that you must have suf- 
fered deeply |! Yes—and I am con- 
fident that there must have beeu some 
strong provocation—some fearful out- 


Tage committed———” 
“It was so, my dear mother.  List- 
en!” exclaimed Charles. “I was re- 


turning home yesterday, when I beheld 
a gentiemanu—a gentleman, as he 4s at 
least by birth and name—grossly in- 
sulting a young lady. What could I 
do? JI did that which any man of 
even the most ordinary spirit would 
have done ; I levelled him to the earth. 
Ah, my dear mother ! suppose that you 
had a daughter that had been placed in 
the position of that young lady, you 
would have been unable to find language 
sufficient to express your eratitude to- 
wards him who might have “avenged her 
insulted innocence! Nay, more—you 
would have admired him for his con- 
duct ! Well, mother, no more than 
this have I done : it wasa duty—and I 
performed it I did not tell you on my 
return home what had happened; I 
spared your feelings, for I had my sus- 
picion of what would be the consequen- 
ces; and I was determined to meet 
them boldly. I have done so. I my- 
self am unburt ; yet heaven forbid that 
I should ever again be hurried through 
such an ordeal! IL take God to be 
witness that I studied to fire wide of 
my autagonist ; and yet I hit him ! He 
is wounded in the arm—but only slight- 
ly—so slightly indeed that the surgeon 
who was present declares he will soon 
be well.” 

“ But the penalties for this duel, my 
dear boy ?” said Mrs. De Vere, who at 
one time was weeping with anguish, and 
at another gazing up at him with a 
mother’s true pride and admiration : 
“the consequences——” 

“There is nothing to fear,” he an- 
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swered. ‘Not a soul will whisper a 
syllable in respect to this duel. It was 
agreed before hand that naught should 
be said ; and as the result is so compar- 
atively trivial, it is all the more easy 
for the agreement to be adhered to. 
My antagonist will keep his room for a 
few days : a fall from his horse, or some 
other pretext, will be the alleged cause, 
and all will be over.” 

“Heaven be thanked that it is no 
worse !” murmured Mrs. De Vere with 
a sensation of indescribable relief. ‘Ob, 
my dear boy, how can J possibly blame 
you? You have put the case in lan- 
guage as nobly eloquent as your own 
conduct was admirable, and as your 
courage has been chivalrous. But tell 
me, Charles,—this antagonist of yours 
—who is he ?” 

‘His name, my dear mother, is far 
from unfamiliar to your ears—and this 
is the most distressing part of the tran- 
saction ! Of all men he is almost the 
last with whom I would have willingly 
or willfully songht a quarrel—inasmuch 


as I am indebted to his evenly influ- 
ence - 

“Charles !” cried Mrs. De: Vere, 
with another half-stified shriek, and 


with a look which seemed to have horror 
in it ; “what mean you? Unhappy 
boy ! is it possible F 

“Mother !” exclaimed our young 
hero, speaking passionately, “you will 
drive me inad with these reiterated re- 
proaches! I tell you that it was not 
my fanit: and I ought scarcely ta 
blame myself even if I had ere now laid 


Hector Hardress dead upon the 
ground |” 
“Oh, my God ! my God?” murmur- 


ed Mrs. De Vere, claspiug her hands in 
indescribable anguish as she sank upon 
a seat ; “to think that this blood”’— 
and she pointed to her sou’s coat sleeve, 
“should be his !” 

An idea of some horrible mystery, 
yet vague and bewildering, smote the 
mind of the young man; and he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘Good heavens, mother ! you 
look and speak as though I had perpe- 
trated some appaling crime! ‘There is 
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noteven ingratitude in the deed ; for I 
sought it not—it was forced upon me. 
Tell me now what is passing in your 
thoughts ?” 

‘* Nothing, Charles—nothing more 
than what you can too well fancy,” 
responded his afflicted mother. ‘My 
ideas are all confusion | But tell me, 
are you convinced—positively: couvin- 
ced—that Hardress will not speak of 
this—not even to his father—not even 
to his own dearest and nearest rela- 
tives ¢” 

‘““T am conviuced he will not!” re- 
plied De Vere. ‘He proclaimed as 
much just now, when in an agony of 
grief I sustained him in my arms. No 
he will not! ‘Tranquillize yourself 
therefore, my dear mother! Lord 
Mendlesham will never learn that he 
for whom his kiud interest provided, has 
confronted his sou in the deadly duel. 
Besides, Hector Hardress would not 
for his Own credit’s sake have the in- 
cident published abroad; for it would 
redound little to his honor that he was 
thus chastised for au insult to a young 
lady. If the fear of my being charged 
with black ingratitude be all that is 
now in your miund——” 

“Tt is all, my dear boy !” answered 
Mrs. De Vere, still hurriedly and ex- 
citedly ; “itis indeed all! Aud, Oh! 
iustead of repining thus, and seeming 
to reproach you, 1 ought to go down 
upon my kuees and thank God that 
you are restored to me uninjured |” 

The mother aud son now once more 
embraced each other: and for the pres- 
ent we will leave them in order to di- 
rect the attention of our readers to the 
next scene which marks the course of 
our narrative. 

It was a few hours later on that day 
—indeed , to*be more particular in re- 
spect to time, it was between two and 
three o’clock in the afternoon, that 
Fioribel Lister was receiving visitors iu 
the garden of Sidney Villa. The young 
lady was seated on a sofa in the shade 
of au arbour which had beeu fitted up 
under her own auspices, aud in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of which she had 
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caused to be placed a beautiful statua- 
ry group representing Venus and Ou- 
pid. When we beheld Agnes contem- 
plating the effigy of Diana, we suggest- 
ed an allegorical fancy :—we asked 
whether there was nothing typicai in the 
inanimate statue itself, relative to the 
lovely maiden who at the time was sur- 
veyiug it? May we not now offer a 
kindred suggestion ip reference to Flo- 
ribel ?—-may we not ask whether the 
vicinage of the Goddess of Pleasure 
was not typical of the luxuriant ap- 
pearance of that beautiful girl who was 
now seated upon the sofa in the well- 
appointed arbour ? 

Floribel was elegantly dressed. Her 
raveu hair fell in massive tresses upon 
her bare shoulders of sculptural beauty, 
and upon the bosom which the low cor- 
sage almost half exposed. The scarf 
which she had at first thrown on. to 
cover those nude shoulders and that 
volupt'tous exposure of the bust, had 
fallen as if quite by an aecident— 
though in reality there was the studied 
refinement of a coquettish art in its in- 
tentional removal.—It now lay in grace- 
ful negligence upon her arm, as if she 
were utterly unconscious that it had 
quitted its proper resting-place. Yet 
it was really through no improper wish 
to display her charms that she had done 
tuis: the act itself might seem some- 
what meritricious—but the intention 
was so far venial, if not absolutely pure, 
that it was merely a giddy inconsider- — 
ate coquetry. It assorted somewhat 
too with that half-air of Janguor which 
was consiitutional with Floribel, and 
which, if a scarf got displaced or a 
book fell, rendered her too iudolent to 
adjust the former or to pick up the lat- 
ter. 

She was in company with three young 
gentlemen, who all. happened to call at 
the same time; and as she had told 
Rachel that she would receive any vis- 
itors in the arbour—to which she was 
about to retire with her bock, after the 
performance Of her toilet—they were 
shown thither accordingly. The last 
comer was a handsome, dark haired 
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person about three and twenty years— 
with somewhat luxuriant whiskers care- 
fully curled, and with a Grecian profile. 
Scarcely had he paid his respects to 
Miss Lister, and nodded familiarly to 
the other two gentlemen—with whom 
he was intimate—than the Hon. Mr. 
Clifford (for such was his name) asumed 
au air of mysterious confidence, evi- 
dently having some piece of intelligence 
to impart. 

“Vil be bound,” said the youngest of 
the three gentlemen, who had been 
leaning over the back of the sofa on 

whieh Floribel was seated, and who 
had a slight moustache, brown hair, and 
a foolish insipid look,—‘‘T’ll be bound 
that our friend Clifford has some grand 
secret to tell us.” 

‘A secret, my dear Lowden,” replied 
Mr. Clifford, ‘that you would like very 
much to know ; for of all the scandalous 
gossipping fellows | ever met with, you 
are the very worst.” 

This retort created a laugh, in which 
no one more cordially joined than the 
silly object of it himself. 

‘“‘ Well, what is: this secret of yours, 
Clifford ?” asked the third gentleman—— 
or rather nobleman, for he bore the 
title of Viscount Mervyn ; and as he 
sat in a chair just iu front of Floribel, 
the sunbeams gave a reddish hue to his 
hair, his whiskers, aud his moustache, 
which were all naturally light iu color. 

‘“T must premise ,” said Mr. Clifford, 
“that it is indeed a very great secret ; 
aud you must all faithfully promise that 
you will not breathe a syllable of it 
elsewhere.” 

*OD| will all promise,” said 
Fioribel, laughing with a lauguishing 
uti Bat ; PF bodeh I dare say it is 
only some piece of tittle-tattle which 
you Mr. Clifford, have picked up in the 
course of your morning calls.” 

“IT cau assure you, Miss Lister ” an- 
swered the geutleman thus addressed, “‘it 
is no silly gossip ; it is a sterling ‘and 
substantial fact. It was whispered to 
me by a friend of mine—a surgeon 
whom I will uot name—whose services 
were enlisted in the case, and which ser- 
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vices were to some little extent required. 
Now really there must be no repeating 
the information I am giving you : be- 
cunse this friend of mine, the surgeon, 
would uot for the world bave it suspect- 
ed that he was the author g, 

“You are talking of a duel, I de- 
clare !? exclaimed Mr. Lowden, at the 
top of a cracked voice, and at the same 
lime caressing his incipient moustache. 

** Positively a duel ?” said Lord Mer- 
vyn, fastidiously playing with the poiut 
of his own far more luxuriant mons- 
tache. “Ou my soul! This is remar- 
kable——very remarkable—positively !” 

“A duel and nothing else,’ rejoined 
the Hon. Mr. Clifford, whose handsome 
Grecian countenance seemed really too 
intelligent to belong to one who was 
thus enacting the part of a petty scan- 
dal-monger. “ Aud who do you think 
were the principals? We all kuow 
them both—one very iutimately—the 
Other as a casual acquaintance whom 
we have had the honor of meeting in 
Sidney Villa.” 

“ Tudeed !” exclaimed Floribel, now 
smitten with a suspicion; ‘or her cousin 
had teld her on the previous day of the 
conduct of Hector Hardress and the 
gallant interference of Charles. 

“Yes,” coutinued Mr, Clifford, “they 
are two acquaintances of ours: but 
what was the precise cause of the duel 
Iam unable to say, for my friend tie 
surgeon himself was not let into the se- 
eret, There was, however, a lady in 
the ease. Ah, Miss Lister, bow many 
lives have been endangered on account 
of your sex!” 

“Whose fault is it?” asked Floribel, 
speaking more gravely than usual: for 
we have already said that she was good- 
hearted, aud she knew that her cousin 
Agnes would be distressed on hearing 
that a hostile meeting had taken place 
on her account. 

“Tt is your fault—the fault of all . 
your sex,” replied Mr. Clifford, with a 
tender look; ‘for being beautifal—and 
captivating—aud bewitching——” 
“But tell us,” exclaimed Mr. Low- 
un, “who were the principals in this 


den 
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affair? T am dying with curiosity ——” 


“Yes —dying ‘with euriosity—posi- 
tively!” interjected Lord Mervyn. 

“ Well, I will not keep you in sus- 
pense,” resumed Clifford. “The princi- 

vals were your friend Hardress and De 
Vere.” 

Ejaculations of astonishment burst 
from the lips of Clifford’s auditors— 
astonishment that was unfelgned on the 
part of Lowden and Lord Mervyn, but 
which was affected on that of Floribel. 
Mr. Clifford proceeded to describe that 
Hardress was slightly wounded—but 
that the whole affair was euveloped in 
much mystery and had been hushed up 
with all possible precaution. He there- 
fore again begged his listeners to re- 
gard the matter in the light of an invi- 
olable secret ; and they faithfully prom- 
ised that they would do so. Presently 
the young men took their leave of Flo- 
ribel—who then anxiously awaited the 
return of Agnes; for Miss Evelyn had 
goue to call upon the ‘Timperleys. 

When Agnes came back, she learnt 
from her cousin as much of the particu- 
iars in respect to the duel as that young 
lady was enabled to communicate.— 
Agnes was deeply afflicted that tle 
lives of two human beings should have 
been perilled on ber account ; but on 
the other haud there was a material 
solace in the reflection that the conse- 
quences had been so slight. She ex- 
perienced a warmer admiration for 
Charles De Vere’s conduct than she had 
ever felt before: and no doubt there 
was the thought in her mind that since 
it was so fated that one of the combat- 
ants was wounded in the encounter, 
it was at least a satisfaction to know 
that it was not he in whom she was nat- 
urally most interested. 

Scarcely had Agnes recovered from 
the agitation into which the intelligence 
had thrown her—and to dispel which 
she had left Floribel in order that she 
might roam by herself in the garden— 
when she perceived Charles De Vere 
entering at the gate, The young man 
hastened towards her, little suspecting 
that she had learnt the secret of the 


duel ; but he was at once struck by the 
expression of her countenance. Those 
beautiful features were a faithfal reflex 
of the sentiments that were stirring in 
her soul; they denuted gratitude, ad- 
miration and sorrow, all commingled, 

““Mr. De Vere,” she said, in a deep 
low voice that was full of emotion, as 
she proffered her hand, “I know every- 
thing ; and you have perilled your life 
on my account !” 

“And can you pardon me,” he ex- 
claimed, “for having violated the spe- 
cies of Saisie that I gave you, Miss 
Evelyn? But, Oh | I can assure you 
that it was not L who provoked the da- 
el! I was challeuged—and I was 
bound to accept the cartel |” 

“Tt is rather for me,” replied Agnes, 
still speaking with much emotion, “to 
implore your forgiveness that I, how- 
ever unwillingly, should have been the 
cause-——” 

“ Oh, speak not thus |” cried Charles; 
and then he checked himself, for he was 


about to give utterance to the enthusi- 


astic language of love—and he was 
again withheld by the idea that it 
would not be generous to avail himself 
of the species of claim which circum- 
stances had giveu him upon the beauti- 
ful Miss Evelyn. 

They walked together for some time, 
Charles sffording such an account of 


the duel as he thought proper to give, 


without entering into those details in 
respect to his mother which would only 
have reudered the narrative all the 
more painful for Agnes to listen to ; 
aud then he bethought himself of ask- 
ing, “But how could you possibly have 
learnt the secret ?—for we agreed 
amongst ourselves to keep it inviolate?” 

‘My cousin learnt it,” replied Agnes; 
“but Lam not at liberty to tell you how 
Mr. De Vere—and I pray that you will 
not press me upon the point. I do not 
think that the tale will be repeated 
elsewhere ; and if it should be, most 
sincerely do I hope that it will not act 
to your prejudice,” 

Again Charles was on the sain of 
enthusiastically proclaiming that he 
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eared rot what might happen so long as 
it was for the sake of Agnes that he 
suffered ; and again too he checked 
himself, giving some response that was 
couched in terms of mitigated fervour. 
When they separated, he was if possible 
more enamoured than ever of the bean- 
ty, the amiability, the modesty, and the 
generous disposition of Miss Evelyn: 
while she, on her part, reflected with a 
feeling that sbe bad not befure known 
upon the handsome countenance as well 
as the noble character of Charles De 


Vere. 


CHAPTER VI 
CICELY NEALE. 


THE reader will not have forgotten 
that the offices of Mr. Waldron, the 
deceased grandfather of Floribel and 
Agnes, were situated in Lincoln Inn 
Fields Those offices still served the 
purposes of a legal practitioner ; but 
instead of the name of Waldron appear- 
ing in the passage just inside the front 
door, that of Timperley was engraven 
on a brass plate, fixed upon the door 
itself. ‘The house was no longer let out 
in a series of offices ; it was wholly in 
the tenancy of Mr. ‘Timperley, who re- 
sided there with his wife and a numer- 
ous establishment of domestics. 

After the suicide of Mr. Waldron— 
between seventeen and eighteen years 
antericr to the date which our story has 
reached—Mr. Timperley was left to 
wind up whatsoever legal business his 
deceased master had left unfinished,— 
it being supposed that this duty would 
simply consist in assorting all the va- 
rious documents for their respective 
owners, as a preliminary to their being 
handed over to other solicitors. But 
in a short time the name of Timperley 
was substituted for that of Waldron on 
the wall of the passage: and it like- 
wise figured with due professional qual- 
ification in the ‘Law List.” “Waldron’s 
successor, however, managed to retain 
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several of his late employer’s best. cli- 
ents : and thus for a while he went on 
with a gradually increasing practice, 
much to the surprise of many who had 
faucied that Mr. Timperley could not 
possibly have been worth a shilling, 
much less have been enabled to coum- 
mand the several hundred pounds requi- 


site to take out an attorney’s certificate 


and carry on such a business. As 
years went by, the number of Mr. Tim- 
perley’s clients augmented : he assumed 
the appearance of a well-to-do practi- 
tioner; and from this phase he gradiently 
passed into that of a wealthy one. It 
suited either his purpose or his inclina- 
tion—perhaps both—that his offices 
should be beneath the same roof as his 
own residence ; he therefore in due 
time became the tenant in the entire 
house at Lincoln’s Inn Fields,—the 
lower floor being set apart for business | 
uses, and all the upper storeys being 
sumptuously furnished for the private 
dweliing. Then was it that the brass: 
plate appeared upon the front door, to 
announce that the house was in the 
occupancy of Mr, Timperley, 

When we now again introduce Mr. 
Timperley to our readers, we find him to 
be a man about sixty-five years of age 
—with the same sharp, shrewd, business- 
like expression of countenance as_here- 
tofore—but yet with a certain bland- 
ness veiling as it were the sinister ex- 
pression. ‘The consciousness of wealth, 
the satisfaction which he felt at having 
rebuilt in his old age those fortunes 
which in his youth he had by improvi- 
dence hurled down, the re-enjoyment of 
all comforts and luxuries, and the ex- 
perience of that homage which in this 
country is ever paid to riches, no mat- 
ter by whom possessed, naturally effected 
that partial change in Mr. Ti:mperley’s 
looks : so that anybody who now gazed 
upon him, would be impressed with the 
idea that he was a shrewd, keen, ava 
business-like person, not altogether de- 
ficient in benevolence—straightforward 
in his dealings, and of strict integrity. 
Tudeed, a very different being was Mr. 
T'mperley with his blue coat and brass 
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buttons, his buff waistcoat, his black 
kerseymere pantaloons, his well-polished 
boots, his diamond pin, in his shirt-frill, 
his gold chain aud massive seals pendant 
from his fob,—a very different being did 
he thus appear from what he was when 
poorly apparelled, a mean-looking, 
cringing, bowing clerk in the time of 
Joshua Waldron. 

It will be remembered that the deep- 
laid plot in respect to the Ormsby 
Peerage had been religiously kept a 
secret by Honoria even on her death- 
bed ; while Mr. Timperley for his own 
suke had as studiously concealed it. 
Suspicious there were at the time that 
something must be wrong in respect to 
that matter, on account of Morton Kve- 
lyn’s sudden aud mysterious disappear- 
ance,and of Waldron’s suicide—although 
this latter tragedy might be attributed 
to the ruin of his pecuniary affairs, But 
those suspicions had gradually died 
away ; and everything which related to 


Morton Evelyn’s transient pretensions’ 


and assumptions, had now been long 
forgutten. Mr. and Mrs, Lister how- 
ever had not liked Timperley : and thus 
they confided not their affairs to his 
professional keeping. Not that they 
knew of anything positively wrong 
agaiust him: but they had shared at 
the time in the general misgiving re- 
specting the affair of the Ormsby Peer- 
age, and they knew thatif Mr. Wal- 
. dron were himself guilty of any under— 
hand work iu the business, Timperley as 
his confidential clerk could uot possibly 
have been innocent. During Mr. Lister’s 
lifetime, he and Timperley were merely 
upon speaking terms: but after his 
death the lawyer contrived to ingra- 
tiate himself, by a great show of sym- 
pathy and kindness, to some little degree 
into Mrs. Lister’s favour—yet not suffi- 
ciently so as to induce her to leave him 
the guardian of her daughter and niece. 
He had however displayed no animosity 
—whatever he might have inwardly felt 
—at a proof of distrust which, as the 
successor of the deceased Waldron, he 
might have regarded as an actual insult 
aud flagrant slight ; but,on the contrary, 
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he exhibited the most benevolent interest 
on behalf of the young ladies. He even 
wished that they should altogether take 
up their abode beneath his roof; but 
this was an arrangement to which Flo- 
ribel would not for a moment cousent, 
We should however observe that with 
respect to the guardianship of the young 
ladies, no arrangement had been made 
by Mrs. Lister at all; for she herself 
had perished too suddenly, by means of 
a crushing malady, to take the requisite 
step for such a purpose. All that she 
had done at some previous time was to 
settle her pecuniary affairs in such a 
way that through the medium of a 
banker her daughter and her niece should 
become her co-heiresses. Therefore it 
was merely in this disposal of those pe- 
cuniary interests that Mr. Timperley 
had any reason to feel slighted or offen- 
ded, if he thought at all upon the mat- 
ter. 

The lawyer’s wife was about ten years 
younger than himself, and consequently 
midway between fifty and sixty at the 
the time of which we are now writing. 
They had been married since that youth- 
ful period, when he was in the enjoyment 
of that first phase of prosperity which 
by his improvidence he had destroyed ; 
aud she had belonged to a very respec- 
table family. The protracted interval 
of comparative poverty which she had 
experienced while her husband was for 
years a mere clerk in Waldron’s employ- 
ment, had not divested Mrs. Timperley 
of those ladylike manners, tastes, and 
habits, in which she had ‘been brought 
up: and thus, when her husband, again 
restored to the ‘‘ Law List,” entered 
upon his second phase of prosperity, he 
had a wife who could glide naturally as 
it were into these changing circumstan- 
ces. When once established at their 
house iu Lincoln’s Inn Fields, they gave 
parties ; and Mrs. Timperley performed 
the eduties of a hostess with a ladylike 
courtesy. Floribel disliked them both, 
from the simple reason that she fancied 
her mother had mistrusted them; but 
Agnes,more inclined to judge generously 
where there was no nositive ground for 
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entertaining suspicion, felt grateful for 
the attentions she and her eousin re- 
ceived from their hands, Indeed the 
two young ladies were always invited to 
Mrs. Timperley’s evening entertainments 
and Floribel was too fond of society to 
remain away from those parties simply 


on account of her dislike for the persous | 


who gave them. 

The. reader will recollect that Agnes 
had been to call at the Timperleys 
while Floribel was seated with her visi- 
tor in the arbour on the occasion when 
the Hon. Mr. Clifford revealed the se- 
cret of the duel. Agnes had a special 
object for paying the visit on this par- 
ticular day. 

She had learned that an orphan 
niece of Mrs. Timperley had come up 
from the country to reside together with 
her relatives in Lincoln’s Ina Fields ; 
and therefore Miss Evelyn had deemed 
it only an act of courtesy to call upon 
that young lady. Floribel, being in 
one of her indolent moods, had excused 
herself from accompanying her cousin : 
but when they were seated together at 
the dinner-table in the evening, after 
the interview between Agnes and Char- 
les De Vere, Miss Lister bethought 
herself of a topic on which her curiosi- 
ty for want of a better was now excit- 
ed. 

You have forgotten to tell me, my 
dear Agnes,” she said, us lounging back 
in her chair, she played languidly with 
a bunch of grapes, “about your visit 
to the Timperleys to-day. Did you see 
-Miss Neale ?” 

“Yes,” replied Agnes: “I was in- 
troduced to Miss Neale ; and I have no 
doubt she will call upon ys in a day or 
two.” 

‘“ And what sort of a person is she ?” 
inquired Floribel. 

“Having been only half-an-hour in 
her society,” rejoined Agnes, “TI cannot 
very easily pass a positive opinion.” 

** But at least you can tell me what 
she is like ?” said Fioribel. ‘* How old 
is she? is she handsome or ugly—lady- 


like or otherwise—tall or ‘ssi aid 


or thin ?” 
4 
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“How many more questions, my 
sweet cousin?” asked Agnes, with a 
soft smile. ‘* But let.me endeavour to 
answer you as well as I can. I should 
think that Miss Neale——” 

‘What is her Christian name ?” in- 
quired Floribel. 

“Cicely,” responded Agnes. 

‘A pretty name !” said Floribel. “TI 
hope her face corresponds therewith.” 

““T was on the point of telling you,” 
replied Agnes, still smiling, ‘ that Cic- 
ely Neale is about two-and-twenty 
years of age, so far as I can judge. 
She is tall, and« of very handsome. 
shape. Without being absolutely beau- 
tiful, she is certainly good-looking, 
She has luxuriant hair of a light brown, 
which she wears gathered up in a loose 
knot—a style that well became the ex- 
pression of her countenance. She has 
fine blue eyes——” 

“You are making her out actually 
beautiful,” interjected Floribel. 

‘But stop, my dear cousin !” cried 
Agnes, laughing. ‘ To be very critical, 
I must pronounce her mouth too large 
—her lips too full, though not actually 
coarse ; and then too I gladly admit 
that this fault is redeemed by a superb 
set of teeth. She seems affable, yet 
slightly pensive, and at times abstract- 
ed.” 

‘Perhaps her parents have only re 
cently died ?” said Floribel. 

“Her father has long been dead,” 
answered Agnes: ‘‘ her mother died near- 
ly three years ago—indeed about the 
time that your poor mother, Floribel 

ean 2 


“Then she is not in mourning ?” said 
Miss Lister; “aud the grief “for her 
mother’s death must. have worn off? . 
Where has she been living all this time ? 
—and why is she only now coming to 
reside with her uncle and aunt ?”” 

“She has been living somewhere 
near Cambridge,I believe,” replied Miss 
Evelyn: ‘but your other question, 
Floribel, Iam unable to answer. From 
something that Mrs. Timperley said, 
however, I fancy—but mind, I am not 
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sure—that Miss Neale has been living 
by herself.” 

‘“¢ And therefore, perhaps, tired of that 
mode of life, and the period of her 
mourning being some time past,” said 
Floribel, ‘‘ she has come up to London 
to mix in society. And she is right 
too !—for what would this world be if 
it were not for alittle gaiety and re- 
creation ?” 

Let us leave the two cousins in the 
midst of their conversation for the pre- 
sent, and direct the attention of our 
readers to another part of the theatre 
of our history. 

It was a couple of days after that of 

which we have been speaking, and at 
about two o’clock in the afternoon, that 
a tall, good-looking, well-dressed young 
lady was passing through Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, This was Cicely Neale. She 
has already been partially described : 
but we will give the picture a few more 
touches in order to render it complete. 

Miss Neale was an exceedingly fine 
grown young woman, carrying herself 
perfectly upright, but with a graceful 
ease bordering upon elegance. She 
had a beautiful complexion, with little 
colour upon the cheeks—yet not of an 
insipid paleness. There was a_ certain 
softness of expression in her large blue 
eyes: but yet it did not seem to be al- 
together of sentimént—it bespoke some 
feeling which an observer could not alto- 
gether understand. The rich fullness of 
the lips and the roundness of the chin 
gave to the lower part of her counte- 
nance a certain air of sensousness, which 
was however neutralized by the express- 
ion of the upper part. She was robust- 
ly formed, without’ bordering upon ac- 
tual stoutness ; her contours were full 
and rich, yet ‘all the proportion being 
adapted toa perfect symmetry. Thus 
her shoulders had a fine slope—her 
arms were well modelled—her waist was 
slender—-her ankles were admirably 
rounded—and her feet were long, nar- 
row, and well shaped. 


habitually held slightly apart,—-—thus 
revealing a glimpse of the superb teeth 


We should add ! 
that her full pouting lips were ever | 
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which Agnes Evelyn had not failed to 
eulogize. 

Cicely Neale had been into Holborn 
to make a few purchases ; and she was 
now returning to the house in Liacoln’s 
Inu Fields, to accompany her aunt Mrs. 


‘Timperley for an airing in her carriage. 


She was pursuing her way, absorbed in 
certain reflections that were occupying 
her mind ; and she was thus unconscious 
of being the object of attention on the 
part of a female who, entering the 
square from one of the converging 
streets, hud suddenly caught sight of 
her. ‘This was none other than Mrs, 
Chicklade ; but a great change had 
taken place in her appearance since we 
first described her. She was haudsome- 
ly, dressed, but with a certain degree of 
gaudiness that ill became her sixty 
years, the emaciation of her frame, her 
sinister countenance, and her stooping 
gait. She riveted her reptile-like eyes 
upon the fine form of Cicely Neale ; at 
first she stood still to contemplate her 
as if with some little degree of uncer- 
tainty in her mind ; and then, suddenly 
convinced that she was right,she followed 
her. As Miss Neale did not turn her 
head, aud was evidently unconscious of 
being thus the object of atteution, Mrs. 
Cuicklade accelerated her pace and 
speedily overtook her, 

‘* Miss Neale !” she said, in a peculiar 
tone, as if asserting a fact which would 
not admit of dispute in case their should 
be an inclination to deny it. 

Cicely stopped short : but the instant 
her gaze was bent upon the sinister- 
looking countenance of Mrs. Chicklade, 
a scarcely describable expression of dis- 
gust, annoyance, indignation, and hatred 
seized upon her features. 

‘“ And so you are in London, Miss?” — 
continued the old woman, affecting a 
simpering air. ‘Perhaps I can guess 
why ; and if so——” 

“ Woman, I will and can have nothing 
to do with you!” interrupted Cicely, 
with looks and accents indicative of an 
abhorrence and a disgust that were be- 
coming more and more intense. 

‘Perhaps you may thiuk it well to 
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alter your decision, Miss,” said the old 

woman. “J have plenty of time on 

my hands: I have been down in the 

world since last J saw yon—but now, 

thank God! I am getting up again 
LP] 

“‘ Blaspheme not, woman !” interrupt- 
ed Miss Neale indignantly. ‘* Whatso- 
ever you may be thankfu! for, must 
doubtless have been attained at the 
expense of some fellow-creature’s mis- 
ery. 9 

‘“‘That is as people take it,” rejoined 
Mrs. Chicklade, with a calmness that 
was in itself horrible, as if she quietly 
gloated over her misdeeds. ‘I tell 
you, Miss Neale, that I have time upon 
my hands, and that my services may be 
useful. 
self : you will require some one else to 
act for you ; and why not as well em- 
ploy me, since I already know so much ? 
Tn short, Iam resolved that you shall 
enlist my services——” 

‘Ah! would you. force your odious 
self upon me?” ejaculated Cicely. 
“Think you that I am compellea——” 

“Dare you quarrel with me, Miss 
Neale ?” asked Mrs. Chicklade, looking 
the young lady full up in the face 
“Tf you felt strong enough, either in 
your position or in your own purpose, 
to reject and scorn me, would you have 
remained standing here for five minutes 
exchanging those words with me ?” 

Cicely seemed to be struck by the 
speech thus addressed to her, as if 
there were truth in it, and as if it re- 
‘vealed to her the full sense of her own 
weakuess of position or purpose, which- 
soever it might be She reflected for a 
few moments; and then she said, 
‘““Yes—I may have some question to 
put to you. But we cannot linger in 
conversation here. Call upon me to- 
morrow, precisely at twelve o’clock.” 

‘To-morrow is Sunday, Miss,” said 
the old hag,—adding with a_half- 
scornful leer, ‘‘ Perhaps you may be at 
church ?” 

“* Come to-morrow, I say, at twelve 
o’clock - precisely |’ repeated Miss 
Neale, with angry petulance. “I live 


You can scarcely act for your-| 
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at that house yonder. If you come as 
the clock is striking, you will find the 
front door ajar. Hnuter—and I shall 
be waiting for you.” 

‘“‘T will be punetnal to the instant,” 
said Mrs. Chicklade ; and as she turn- 
ed to depart in another direction, she 
muttered to herself, “I thonght so! 
When once they have known me, they 
cannot do withont me. Things are 
looking up: the tide of fortune is 
changing—and at length I am in Juck’s 
way again.” 

Meanwhile Cicely Neale was conti- 
nuing her way homeward—but with a 
slower pace and even a more pensive 
look than before she had encountered 
Mr. Chicklade. 

Mingled with the expression of her 
countenance was an air of annoyance, 
presently found utterance from her 
lips, she murmured, ‘‘ What ill fortune 
could possibly have cast that vile 
wretch in my way? Ah! she is one 
of those creatures who, when once 
known, will continually cross one’s path 
—and to get rid of whom one might 
almost be driven to perpetration of a 
crime |” 

The following day was Sunday. Mr. 
and Mrs. Timperley always made it a 
rule to go to church with the utmost 
regularity ; and they likewise insisted 
that as many of their domestics as 
could possibly be spared should attend 
divine service also. : 

This much of the habits of the house- 
hold had been already intimated to 
Miss Neale; and she had ‘therefore 
fixed her appointments with Mrs. Chick- 
lade for an occasion when it could be 
most conveniently kept—that is to say, 
with the least chance of attracting any 
particular notice. 

At breakfast-time on the Sunday 
morning, Cicely pleaded a very severe 
headache as an excuse for not accompa- 
nying her uncle and aunt to church ; 
and they accordingly went without her. 
All the servants, with the exception of 
the cook and the housema:d, likewise 
proceeded to the temple of worship ; 
and Cicily Neale with some degree of 
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anxiety awaited the moment when Mrs. 
Chicklade was to make her appearance. 
A few minutes before twelve, Cicely 
assured herself that the cook was in the 
kitchen and the housemaid was busy with 
her work in the bed-chambers up-stairs. 
She stole down from the drawing-room 
—set the front door ajar—and then 
lingered in the hall, until that door was 
pushed completely open just as_ the 
church-cloeks were proclaiming the hour 
of mid-day. 

Cicely motioned Mrs. Chicklade to 
close the door cautiously ; and she then 
led the way into Mr. Timperley’s pri- 
vate office—that being the most con- 
venient room in which they might con- 
verse together without the fear of the 
presence of any stranger in the house 
being suspected by either of the domes- 
tics who had remained away from 
church. 

We should observe that it was very 
far from Mr. Timperley’s habit to leave 
unlocked the door of his private. office : 
but it happened on this present occa- 
sion that he had done so, the key being 
in the door. Immediately after break- 
fast he had descended to his office, 
where he had remained engaged for 


about half-an-hour—until his butler had |: 


requested him to look into the cellar, 
on account of some little accident 
which had befallen a bin of choice 
wine: and on ascending from the lower 
regions, Mr. Timperley found his wife 
waiting for him in the hall. She was 
rather impatient—it was close upon 
eleven o’clock ; and he had therefore 
at once snatched down his hat from a peg 
and issued with his wife from the house. 
To this circumstance was to be attribut- 
ed Mr. Timperley’s oversight in leaving 
the key of his private room in the lock. 
Miss Neale had observed that it was 
there when descending to set the front 
door ajar ; and she at once perceived 
that it would be the best place for her 
interview with Mrs. Chicklade ;—-so 
that thither she accordingly conducted 
the old woman. 

The. writing-table was strown with 
‘ocuments, which Mr. Timperley had 
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‘can tell me more, 
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been examining previous to his depar- 
ture for church; for he did not hesi- 
tate to devote an hour or two to such 
professional study on a Sunday ; and 
thus, as the reader has doubtless alrea- 
dy conjectured, the lawyer’s regular at- 
tendance at a place of worship was for 
mere external show. / 
Cicely Neale and Mrs, Chicklade 
were now in the private office together. 


‘There was an expression of calm re- 


solve on the countenance of the former 
—the placid determination of one who 
had made up her mind to a particular 
course of action, unless anything should 
transpire to suggest a change of policy. 
Mrs. Chicklade was attired with the 
same gaudiness as on the preceding 
day ; so that she looked like a mummy 
dressed up in flaunting apparel. She 
simpered and smiled *o a certain ex- 
tent, but merely for the purpose of 
conciliation—and not to enact the 
part of one who, felt that her power 
over another was so slight as to require 
the accessory means of cajolery and syco- 
phancy. 

‘‘ Now tell me,” said Miss Neale, 
adopting somewhat of an air of com- 
mand, ‘what do you know of him ?” 

‘‘ He is in London, as doubtless you 
fancied,” replied the old woman; “ or 
else you yourself would searcely be in 
the metropolis likewise.” uae 

‘“Yes—I conjectured that he must 
be in London,” said Miss Neale. “ Do 
you know anything of his pursuits—his 
occupations—his proceedings ?” 

‘‘T have seen him on two or three 
occasions in the neighbourhood of St. 
John’s Wood,” rejoined Mrs. Chicklade, 
‘that is a little way beyond the Re- 
gent’s Park va " 

‘‘T know it well,” interrupted Cicely. 
‘When a girl I lived in London ; and 
J am well acquainted with its principai 
neighbourhoods, Besides, I have ac. 
quaintances at St. John’s Wood. But 
proceed. I feel convinced that you 
You are not a wo- 
man to miss an opportunity of playing 
the part of a spy in respect to any one 
whom you may have ever known.” 
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“T am going to tell you all I know,” 
answered Mrs. Chicklade. ‘‘He in 
whom you are interested, visits two 
young ladies ———” 

“What kind of ladies?” asked Ci- 
cely, a slight flush flitting over her 
countenance. 

“Respectable young ladies, and 
eminently beautiful,” rejoined the old 
woman. ‘ They live at a house called 
Sidney Villa 

“Ah!” ejaculated Cicely, for a mo- 
ment struck with astonishment. “ You 
mean Miss Lister and Miss Evelyn ?” 

“JT do,” replied Mrs. Chicklade. 
“Do you know them ?” she asked. 

‘“They visit at the house,” answered 
Cicely : “they are the same to whom I 
just vow alluded. Miss Evelyn was 
here two or three days ago ; and Miss 
Lister was here yesterday. It was my 
intention to call upon those young lJa- 
dies—they are cousins—to-morrow ; 
but after what you have told me”’—— 
aud here Miss Neale stopped short, 
looking bewildered as well as afflicted, 
and even alarmed. 


“Yes, it is true,” continued Mrs. 
Chicklade, ‘‘that he visits at that 
house ; and after what you have just 


said, your position evidently becomes 
all the more perplexing and difficult 
so that you stand in all the greater 
need of an astute, clever, and discreet 
assistant like myself. I am a woman 
who——” 

“And what think you,” asked Miss 
Neale, who had not heeded Mrs Chick- 
lade’s latter observations, —‘‘ and what 
think you,” she said, her voice having 
a certain hollowness in it, as if under 
the influence of powerful emotions 
agitating in her bosom, but which she 
was endeavouring with all her power to 
control,—_-“and what think you is his 
object in visiting at Sidney Villa? 
Those young ladies are of a respecta- 
bility which forbids the thought that 
his aim can be a base one.” 

“Then perhaps he means marriage,” 
said Mrs. Chicklade ; and with a fur- 
tive look she watched the effect of the 
suggestion she had just thrown out. 
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Cicely Neale was already paler than 
usual; but now for a moment she be- 
came ghastly with the death-like pallor 
which overspread her countenance ; her 
lips themselves—those lips which were 
naturally of so rich a reduess—became 
white; and they quivered as she seemed 
to gasp for the power of utterance. 
At length she said in a low deep voice, 
but rather as if musing to herself than 
actually addressing the old woman, 
‘‘ And he dares to think of marriage— 
with another |” 

“There can be little doubt of it !” 
said Mrs. Chicklade. ‘Indeed, L[. 
heard a whisper in the neighbourhood 
to this effeet——” 

“Tt is false, woman !” ejaculated 
Miss Neale, with a sudden fierceness of 
tone; and her eyes, which naturally 
were So soft in their expression, flashed 
forth fire, as if pure deep blue of the 
summer-night’s heaven became all in an 
instant vivid with biaze of lightning. 
“You only tell: me this because you 
think that you will render your servi- 
ces all the more necessary to me!” 

Cicely had rightly fathomed Mrs, 
Chicklade’s motive : but the old woman 
met her blazing looks with an audaci- 
ous hardihood ; and resolving to stick 
to the untruth, she said, ‘‘ Yes, I have 
heard that report in the neighbourhood 
of St. John’s Wood. If you disbe- 
lieve me, go and inquire for yourself.” 

Miss Neale again grew profoundly 
agitated—but rather with the warfare 
of inward feelings, than with those that 
were outwardly betrayed,—unless it 
were by a returning ghastliness of look 
and a momentary quivering of the ashy 
lips—those lips which seemed of so lus- 
cious a beauty when full of their rich 
reduess, but which looked absolutely 
hideous when the vital colouring had 
thus fled from them. 

“And has that same rumour said 
more ?” she at length asked, in a hol- 
low voice: ‘‘ has it asscribed his atten- 
tions to either of those ladies in parti- 
cular ?” 

Mrs.. Chicklade was on the very point 
of boldly proclaiming one of the 
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two cousins at random, when it struck 
her that she might thus overshoot 


the mark, and that the more she en-. 


veloped the whole affair in mystery, un- 
certainty, and doubt, the more certain 
it was that her own services would* be 
engaged by Miss Neale. ‘She therefore 
said, ‘‘I have not yet been able to 
glean so deep an insight into all that is 
progressing at Sidney Villa. But if 
you know those young ladies, you are 
aware that they are surpassingly beau- 
siful.” 

‘“‘Yes—I have seen them,” said Cicely, 
neaving a profound sigh ; ‘‘and they 
are indeed the loveliest girls my eyes 
ever rested upon. Qh! I feel,” she ad- 
ded, as she flung a despairing glance 
into a mirror over the mantelpieee, 
“that I myself am not to be compared 
to either of them!” 

“Take courage, my dear—take cour- 
age,” said Mrs. Chicklade, in a half 
soothing, half patronising tone: but 
she stopped short, and even quailed for 
an instant, at the look of intense loath- 
ing and disgust as Cicely’s fine eyes 
darted upon her. 

“ Cease, ,woman!” ejaculated the 
young lady. “If from my own heart I 
receive not the inspiration of courage, 
it is not to be gained from the lips of 
3uch as you !” 

“Well, well, Miss—I did not mean 
to offend you,” said Mrs. Chicklade. 
“J only thought that if I were entrust- 
ed with the business, I would very soon 
devise some scheme to upset all the 
young gentleman’s hopes and ideas in 
that quarter,” 

“Now listen to me?? said Miss 
Neale, speaking in a firm tone of voice 
and wearing a decisive look. ‘) do 
mot mean to avail myself of your ser- 
vices. The rose of love has already 
been poisoned by the slime of the snail 
passing over, it. ‘Tears—aye, the bit- 
terest tears—have gone far to wash that 
slime away, as the crystal shower from 
heaven might wash it from the rose; 
and it shall be no more polluted by such 
venomous contact ! I sought this inter- 
view but to elicit from your lips what- 
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soever you might have to tell me. 1 
would have questioned you yesterday 
—but we could not speak in a public 
place. You have come to my appoint- 
ments—you have answered my queries 
and ji will reward you. We then se- 
parate ; and henceforth we continue 
utter strangers to each other——as 
would to God we had always been |” 

These last words were spoken with a 
sudden sinking of the voice, but 
vet with accents the fervoar of which 
seemed all the more concentrated be- 
cause the tone itself was thus lowered. 
Cicely felt in her pocket for her purse : 
but she had left it on the toilet-table of 
her bed-chamber. 

‘ Remain here for a few moments,” 
she said, ‘while I fetch you your re- 
compense.” 

Miss Neale issued from the private 
office—first peeping cautiously forth to 
assure herself that the coast was clear. 
She ascended to her bed-chamber, and 
possessed herself of her purse: but on 
descending again, she perceived that 
the housemaid was sweeping down the 
lower flight of stairs, Cicely-could not 
pass her, for the servant was in a posi- 
tion to behold her re-enter Mr. Timper- 
ley’s private office. This misadventure 
was terribly annoying, and even alarm- 
ing: but there was no immediate help 
for it—uothing but a little patience and 
a trusting in the chapter of accidents. 
Miss Neale was compelled to enter the 
drawing-room, the dvor of which she 
however left open in order that she ~ 
might hear when the housemaid had 
finished her work upon the. stairs. 
Cicely had adopted the precaution of 
taking the key from the lock of her 
uncle’s door when first she conducted 
Mrs. Chicklade into the private office ; 
but what if the housemaid should hap- 
pen to try that door and find it un- 
locked ? what if it were even a part 
of her duty to penetrate into the office 
in order to set it torights? Cicely had 
only been a few days at the house ; and 
she was not so entirely acquaiuted with 
its habits and customs as to be beyond 
the reach of those fears. She there- 
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fore remained a prey to the intensest 
alarm for nearly twenty minutes, during 
which the housemaid was dusting down 
the stairs and sweeping out the hall. 
Never did twenty minutes seem so much 
like twenty hours to the anxious and 
suspenseful Miss Neale !—never, in her 
whole life has it struck her that any 
maid-servant was so unnecessarily long 
in the performance of her work! And 
then, too, it was now a quarter to one— 
church might soon be over—the Timper- 
leys and their domestics might return 
at any moment | 

But all these apprehensions with 
which Cicely was torturing herself, 
proved to be unfounded. The house- 
maid finished her work in the hall, and 
descended into the kitchen. Then 
Cicely glided down the stairs, and 
noiselessly re-entered the private office. 

“ Here,” she said to Mrs. Chicklade, 
as she deposited twenty sovereigns upon 
the table, “is the recompense which I 
have to offer. You may judge by its 
amount that it is not a mere reward for 
the slight trouble I have this day given 
you in coming to meet me—but it is 
a parting present from one who requires 
your services no longer, and who never 
again means to use them. Go your 
ways—and cross my paths no more }” 

Mrs. Chicklade gathered up the mo- 
ney without a word: but when she 
had secured it about her person, she 
said with a bold insolent air, ‘‘ And so 
you intend, Miss Neale, to conduct 


your future proceedings without my 


assistance ¢” 

“Such is my intention,” answered 
Cicely, with calm resoluteness of man- 
ner. 

“TJ should reject your peremptory 
demand,” replied Miss Neale, ‘ with as 
much determination as I have ere now 
declined tbe proffer when it was more 
civilly made.” 

“Would you threaten me?” ssked 
the old woman, her reptile eyes gleam- 
ing with a sinister light. 

“You would care no more for my 
threats than I should care for yours, 
were you to utter them,” responded 


Cicely, still with a calm and quiet re: 
soluteness of tone and manner. 

“And yet I could tell a tale,” said 
the woman, with another malignant 
flashing of those hideous eyes of hers. 

“Tell it!” said Cicely ; ‘‘and see 
how much I shall care tor it !” 

Mrs. Chicklade now gazed upon the 
young lady with an astonishment as 
much unfeigned asin its betrayal it was 


involuntary ; ; and then suddenly chang- 


ing her whole demeanour—either be- 
cause she fancied that Cicely must have 
some strong ground for thus defying 
her, or else because she herself did not 
deem it politic to quarrel with one who 
might after all need her services and 
paid for them so liberally—she said, 
‘““Come, come, Miss! I was but jesting 
don’t be angry with me! If you 
won’t let me assist in this matter, you 
must of course have your own way : 
but in case you should require my help, 
I may as well let you know where I 
may be found——” 

“No!” said Miss Neale resolutely ‘ 
“it is useless to maintain even the 
shadow of an idea that our intercourse 
is to be continued or renewed. I do 
not want to know your address. You 
have got your reward and beware 
how you ever again come across my 
path. Aud now leave me !” 

Mrs. Chicklade again flung an invo- 
Inutary look of astonishment upon Miss 
Neale,—evideutly marvelling how it 
was possible she could assume such high 
sabe and speak so dictatorially : but 

she beheld in Cicely’s countenance noth- 
ing to afford aclue to the reading of 
the mystery: those features still wore 
an expression of calm resoluteness and 
fixed determination. The old woman 
therefore moved towards the door 
which Cicely opened for her; and the 
young lady having assured herself that 
the coast was still clear, afforded Mrs. 
Chicklade egrees from the house. A 
glance, flung forth from the front door, 
convinced Miss Neale likewise that the 
Timperleys were not yet returning 
homeward through the square; and 
having replaced the key in the door of 
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the private office, she stole back to the 
drawing-room, perfectly satisfied that 
Mrs. Chicklade’s visit remained unsus- 
pected by the two servants who were in 
the house. : 

When the Timperleys returned home 
from church, the lawyer discovered that 
he had left the key of his private office be- 
hind him. He hastily entered that room 
—brt came forth again, tolerably weli 
satisfied that no one had penetrated 
thither during his absence. Still he 
deemed it expedient to assure himself 
more completely of this fact; and sum- 
moning the housemaid, he said, as if in 
a sort of indifferent manner, “ You 
didn’t happen to go, Mary, into my 
private room while I was away at church 
—to dust it or anything of that kind ?” 

“Qh, no, sir!” at once replied the 
young woman ‘I am sure I did not 
know whether it was untocked or uot : 
for your orders are so positive that the 
inner office is never to be touched only 
at such times when you give permission 

”? 

“Well, well, Mary—all right !” said 
Mr. Timperley. “‘ Only I happened to 
leave my key behind—and there are 
so many valuable papers tossing about 
—that I feared——” 

But the rest of Mr. Timperley’s 
speech was lost in indistinct mutterings, 
as with the key in his pocket he ascend- 
ed the stairs to the drawing-room. 

“Cicely, my dear,” inquired Mrs. 
Timperley, ‘‘ how do you feel now ?” 

“My headache is better,” replied 
Miss Neale; ‘“‘but I have never once 
quitted this sofa,”—for ou a sofa she 
was half-reclining—‘ all the while you 
have been at church.” 

Mr. Timperley was rejoiced to hear 
this assurance from his niece’s lips ; for 
it saved him putting the question 
whether she had by any accident had 
the curiosity to penetrate into his sanc- 
tum. 

“But you still look pale and ill, my 
dear girl,” said Mrs. Timperley: ‘“ and 
you must take care of yourself.” 

‘Oh, I shall be better to-morrow, my 
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and with a slight cough she concealed a 
sigh which she could not altogether 
repress. 


ec coe 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. TIMPERLEY. 


Punctuauuy at ten o’clock on the fol- 
lowing morning, Mr. Timperley entered 
his private room, and sat down to look 
over the letters which he had previous- 
ly just glanced at while seated at the 
breakfast-table. : 

He had not been many minutes in 
his professional sanctuary, before there 
was a tap at the door communicating 
with the outer office: and the clerk 
who entered announced Lord Mendle- 
sham. . 
The nobleman made his appearance : 
the clerk withdrew: and the lawyer 
rose to receive the patrician with a low 
bow. Lord Mendlesham was a man of 
about five-and-forty years of age—tall 
—upright—and somewhat stoutly built, 
yet not inclining to corpulency, nor 
with any clumsy inelegance of figure. 
He had dark grey eyes, which were ex- 
ceedingly intelligent and expressive—an 
aquiline countenaunce—and all the evi- 
dences of having been in his youth ex- 
ceedingly handsome. His hair, which 
was a dark brown, had only just begun 
to be mingled with grey: but it was 
much worn away from off the temples 
aud from the front part of the crown— 
which partial balduess however, by 
giving height to the forehead, added to 
the noble and intellectual expression of 
the countenance. 

His lordship was well, yet plainly 
dressed ; and the dust upon his boots 
indicated that he bad walked from his 
own abode at the West Eud to the 
lawyer’s house in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

Having taken the seat which the 
clerk had placed for him, Lord Men- 
dlesham motioned to Mr. Timperley to 
resume his own chair: and he at once 


dear aunt!” responded Miss Neale: ‘cpome his business by saying, “I call 
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to consult you on a very unpleasant | 


affair.” 

“Indeed, my lord? I am sorry to 
hear it,” said Mr. Timperley ; though 
in his heart he was really glad—for the 
unpleasant affairs of his clients were 
lucrative ones to himself. 

We should however here observe that 
Mr. Timperley was not Lord Meudle- 
sham’s regular legal adviser, but was 
merely lionoured with some small por- 
tion of the nobleman’s affairs. 

“Have you heard no rumonr, Mr. 
Timperley?” inguired Lord Mendle- 
sham: “has nothing met your ears— 
nothing of a peculiar nature ?” 

“Nothing, my lord,” replied the at- 
torney, “which can in any way afford 
me a clue to what is now passing in 
your lordship’s thoughts.” 

“Then I can tell you, Mr. Timper- 
- Jey,” rejoined Mendlesham, “that it is 
a most unpleasant business, and one 
which has given me the greatest annoy- 
ance ever since the rumour reached my 
ear son Saturday evening. Indeed, I 
should have come to you yesterday, 
only that I fancied you legal gentle- 
men are foud of going out of town on 
the Sunday—— ” 

‘“No, my lord,” interjected Mr. 
Timperley. ‘I always make it a rule 
to attend a place of worship on the 
Babbath——” 

“Well, well,” interrupted Mendle- 
sham, as a slight and scarcely percepti- 
ble expression of incredulous scorn for 
an instant curled his haughty upper 
lip: ‘‘in any case, then, [ did well not 
to disturb you. And now at length I 
may consult you. That wild boy of 
mine has been fighting a duel !” 

“What? the Hon. Mr. Heetor 
perilling bis precious life |” exclaimed 
the lawyer, affecting a deep sympathy. 
“T have not the pleasure of the Hon. 


Hector’s acquaintance—indeed I only} 


just know him by sight: but still for 
your lordship’s sake I am deeply afflict- 
ed ?”? 

“T have not told you all,” exclaim 
ed Lord Middlesharn. “Who do you 
think was his antagonist ? 


} 


None’ 
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other——” and here he fixed his eyes 
with a look of peculiar significancy on 
the lawyer—‘‘ none other than Charles 
De Vere!” 

“Good God! is it possible?” exclaim - 
ed Mr. Timperley, with a sndden start 
which was indeed most unaffected. 

“Tt is as I tell you,” resumed Lord 
Mendlesham, in a low mournful voiee. 
“The rumor was wafted to my ear on 
Saturday night at the Carlton——” thus 
alluding to the aristocratic club to which 
he belonged, and which will show the- 
reader that his lordship was a. member 
of the high Tory party. “The moment 
I heard the report of this duel, I knew 
that it must be a true one; for Hector 
has been confined to the house for the 
last few days with some ailment of the 
arm, Sustained, as he alleged, by a fall 
from his horse, and which he represented 
to be so slight as to render medical 
attendance unnecessary.” 

“And what did your lordship do 
on hearing this report ?” required Tim- 
perley. 

“IT did not choose to speak to my 
son upon the subject,” responded Lord 
Mendlesham, ‘I was fearful of betray- 
ing all that I felt. You can understand 
me well, Timperley ?” 

“TI do, my lord!” responded the 
attorney. ‘But what is to be done? 
Tie affair has taken place—and I pre- 
sume there it will end.” 

“Do you not comprehend,” exclaimed 
Mendlesham, with bitterness in his ac- 
cents as well as with impatience in his 
manner, “that the incident is for a 
thousand reasons most unpleasant? After 
a duel, those who are lately enemies are 

alwavs more friendly disposed towards 

each other than ever !—that which was 
previously a mere acquaintance, ripens 
into friendship! Do you now under- 
stand me, Timperley ?” 

“T do, my lord, ” responded the 
solicitor. “It is indeed for countless 
reasons most inconvenient !—and if I 
already fathom your lordship’s purpose, 
it is to devise something to prevent this 
friendship from growing —this intimacy 
from springing up. First of all, does 
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your lordship knew the cause of the 
duel ?” 

“That is a point,” replied Mendle 
sham, ‘on which I have been utterly 
unable to obtain any information, beyond 
the fact that there was some female in 
the case. For this reason also it is re- 
quisite that researches should be made, 
and perhaps measures taken.” 

“ Precisely so, my lord,” answered 
Timperley. “ And your lordship has 
fortunately determined not to speak 
upon the subject to your son ?” 

“T cannot, Timperley—lI will not do 
it!” exclaimed the nobleman. “It is 
for you to take the matter in band. 
Lose no time over it—be secret, aud be 
cautious ‘ 

“Your lordship knows that you can 
trust me,” said Mr. Timperley, bending 
in his turn a significant look upon the 
nobleman. “For how many long years 


have I faithfully kept the important se- 
a 


“True, true, Timperley !” said Men- 
dlesham : “aud | have a grateful sense 
of your conduct in the matter. But 
lose no time in fathoming this affair ! 
You will know where first to address 
yourself——ascertain all you can—— 
and then we may consult upon what is 
to be done.” 

Having thus spoken, Lord Mendle- 
sham took his leave of the attorney,— 
who, after the nobleman’s departure, 
remained for some moments in reflection 
upon all that he had heard. He was 
just rising from his seat to issue forth 
and enter npon the business now en- 
trusted to him, when a clerk entered and 
hauded him a letter. Mr. Timperley 
glanced at the handwriting ; and per- 
ceiving that it was in a scrawling Vulgar 
style, as if coming from some indifferent- 
ly educated person, he suspected it 
migh be some appeal to his charity ; for 
Mr. and Mrs. Timperley did a great 
deal in the ostentatious philanthropic 
way—and as their bounty was regarded 
iv Many quarters as the sincere emana- 
tion of a natural benevolence, they had 
humerous appeals, both verbal and 
written, from poor distressed persons. 
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Mr. Timperley was therefore on the 
point of laying down the letter again, 
to be read at his leisure, when a second 
thought suggested that it might perhaps 
be just as well to open it. He did so— 
and first looked at the signature ; it was 
the name of a woman, but unknown to 
him. He perused the letter, which was 
not very long ; but its contents must 
have been exceedingly significant—for 
they produced the most powerful effect 
upon the lawyer. He becanre pale as 
death—the letter dropped from his 
hands—and he staggered back a pace 
or two as if seized by a sudden vertigo. 
Indeed it was some minutes before he 
could at all regain any portion of his 
wonted composure and self-possession ; 
and then taking up the letter, he again 
perused it from beginning ‘to end. 

‘ Bive thousand pounds!” he mutter- 
ed to himself; ‘ five thousand pounds, 
to be flung as it were into the street ! 
It would be just the same if I were to 
count five thousand golden sovereigns 
intoa bag, take she treasure with me, 
and toss it over the parapet of Waterloo 
Bridge! Five thousand pounds at one 
swoop !—it is scarcely to be thought 
of 4g 

Yet when Mr, Timperley again glan- 
ced at the ill-written letter which lay 
before him, his look grew deeply de- 
jected ; and he muttered to himself, 
‘Yet what help is there for it ?”” 

He locked up the letter in his desk ; 
and when he had taken out the key, he 
tried the drawer to convince himself 
that it was securely fastened and that 
no one could penetrate into its mysteries 
during his absence. He then issued 
forth from his office; but instead of 
walking through Lincoln’s Inu Fields 
with the pride of conscious wealth and 
importance, as his demeanour was wont 
to be, he had a half-dejeeted, half- 
bewildered look, as if some very great 
change had suddenly taken place in his 
circumstances. ! 

“The day after to-morrow, five 
thousand pounds !” he muttered to him- 
self ; and then he endeavoured to fiud 
cousolation in the thought that he eoul4 
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certainly pay the amount without find- 
ing his purse very much poorer for it 
afterwards ; but there was no real solace 
in the reflection: for he loved money 
dearly—he cared not how hard he work- 
ed to obtain it—and he by no means 
liked the idea of parting from it without 
an equivalent. 

Presently taking a cab, he rode up to 
St. John’s Wood, and bade the driver 
make ingniries for a little villa-residence 
called Belmont Cottage. The habitation 
was soon found: and Mr. Timperley 
alighted at the door. His summons 
was answered by Margaret the house- 
maid, who did not however know him— 
for on replying in the affirmative to his 
query whether Mrs. De Vere were at 
home, she asked what name she should 
take to her mistress ? 

“Tt is of little consequence,” replied 
Mr. Timperley. “Say a legal gentle- 
man wishes to speak to Mrs De Vere.” 

Mrs. De Vere herself now appeared 
upon the threshold of the parlour-door : 
for she had seen Mr. Timperley alight : 
and she affably requested him to walk 
in. He at once accepted the invitation; 
and when he was alone with Mrs. De 
Vere, he said somewhat abruptly, ‘I 
Suppose your son is not iu the way at 
this hour ?”?—-—for it was now about 
noon. 

‘“‘ No—he is at his office—or at least 
I hope so,” answered Mrs. De Vere, 
heaving a profound sighas she thought 
of the recent duel, concerning which 
she had little doubt in her mind that 
Mr. Timperley had come. 

“ Ah! and it would be as well if he 
were always at the office?’ said the 
lawyer, whose manner was not a whit 
more polite than it need be ; on the con- 
trary, it appeared as if Mr. Timperley 
were more or less avenging on Mrs, De 
Vere the bitter annoyance and vexation 
occasioned him by the ill-written letter. 
“What does the young fellow mean by 
goiag and getting himself into such 
scrapes—picking a quarrel with the 
very last person in the world that he 
ought to qaarrel with !” 

“T know it—I know it!” exclaimed 
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the unhappy mother, bursting inte 
tears. ‘“ Oh, Mr. Timperley! if you 
only knew what anguish I have suffered 
on account of this deplorable affair, you 


‘would not speak so harshly to me! 


But how has it possibly whispered 
abroag-——” 

“T don’t know,” rejoined Mr. Tim- 
perley. ‘It was mentioned to his lord- 
ship at his club: he has however said 
nothing to his son Hector upon the 
subject. And now, madam, perhaps 
you will have the kindness to tell me 
all you know about it ?” 

“T know nothing more than that 
Mr. Huardress bestowed some insult 
upon a young lady in the presence of 
Charles :—Charles considered himself 
bound to resent it—and hence the 
duel.” 

“But the. young lady—who was 
she ?’ demanded Mr. Timperley. 

‘My son did not mention the name,” 
replied Mrs. De Vere; ‘‘ and indeed, 
from the way in which he told me the 
tale, I should conceive that the lady 
herself was a stranger to him.” 

‘“And was he previously acquainted 
with Heetor Hardress !” inquired Mr. 
Timperley. 

‘‘ He was,” responded Mrs. De Vere, 
with a deeply mournful look, ‘ They 
met some three months back—at the 
house of mutual acquaintances who re- 
side in this neighbourhood.” 

“Indeed !” said Mr. Timperley. 
“ And who might these be ?” 

“Two highly respectable young 
ladies,” rejoined Mrs. De Vere, ‘‘ who 
live at the picturesque villa which you 
see vonder.” 

“Why, I know them well!” exclaim- 
ed Mr. Timperley. ‘I have kuown 
them ever since they were born !” 

“True!” murmured Mrs, De Vere to 
herself ‘It must be so |” 

“ What are you saying, ma’am 2? 
asked Mr. Timperley not catching the 
sense of the words. 

“T was merely thinking that this is a 
most unfortunate complication,” re- 
sponded Mrs. De Vere evasively. 

“Unfortunate indeed |!” ejaculated 
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tee lawyer ‘It is 
ar Miss Evelyn nor Miss Lister should 
ever have happened to mention in my 
hearing that they were acquainted with 
either Hector Hardress or your son. 
But Ah! I recollect! I have scarce- 
ly seen the young ladies for the last 
three months—Mrs. Timperley has been 
unwell, and given up parties. Do 
you think it possible, ma’am, that the 
quarrel could have been about either 
Miss Lister or Miss Eveiyn ?” 

“T really do not know,” answered 
Mrs De Vere: and she was indeed this 
time telling the exact truth. 

“Then you must find ont every par- 
ticular from your son,” resumed the 
lawyer, speaking with an air of author- 
ity. ‘‘ His lordship came to me ere 
now, cousiderably agitated ——” 

“Oh, [would rather that anything 
should have happened than this !” ex- 
claimed Mrs. De Vere. ‘ But it is not 
my fault] I entreat you to believe that 
I am in no way to blame—my conduct 
bas been most cautious and circumspect 

” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Timperley, 
““we must see how to make the best of 
the matter. I do not blame yon— 
neither doves his lordship : it is a coin- 
cidence—and an unfortunate one. We 
are all circumspect ; and it is hard to 
find our paths crossed as it were by 
these untoward iucideuts. I did not 
give your maid-servant my name; and 
therefore your son need not know that 
such a person as Mr. Timperley has 
called. It is fortunate that I was thus 
guarded ; for he may have heard my 
name mentioned at Sidney Villa—and 
it is just as well that the young ladies 
there should not know that I have any 
other acquaintance in this neighbour- 
hood.” 

A slight flush appeared upon Mrs. 
De Vere’s countenance, as she geutly 
said, “I myself have sedulously ab- 
stained from my chance or risk of form- 
ing the acquaintance of those young 
ladies.” 

“Well,” continned Mr. Timperley, 
“you must get every particular ovt of 
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strange that neith-! your son when he returns this evening, 


Ascertain who the lady was—find ont 
on what terms he is with Hector Har- 
dress : in short, for your own sake?— 
and now he looked Mrs. De Vere in the 
face with a peculiar significancy——“ as 
well as for that of others, yon must 
glean every requisite detail. I. shall 
call upon you again to-morrow, at about. 
the same hour-—or perhaps a little later,” 
added Mr. Timperley, as he bethought 
himself of other appointmeuts for the 
earlier part of the next day. 

He was now about to take his de- 
parture—when, as an idea struck him, 
he stopped short, exclaiming, ‘ By the 
bye, the Michaelmas quarter has just 
passed ; and you have not as yet calied 
as usual, ‘Therefore I may as well set- 
tle that little matter while I am here.” 

Thus speaking, he produced his 
pocket-book, aud counted down bank- 
notes to the amount of fifty pounds: 
while Mrs. De Vere, with another slight 
flush upon her usually pale countenance, 
penned a receipt. The lawyer consign- 
ed it to his pocket-book, and issued 
from the cottage. 

As he re-entered the cab, he thought 
for a moment of calling at Sidney Villa, 
in order to ascertain if possible during 
the course of conversation with the 
cousius, whether either of them was in- 
deed connected with the recent duei ; 
but another moment’s reflection decid- 
ed him to leave the gleaning of all 
particulars to Mrs. De Vere herself; 
for he fancied that Miss Lister or Miss 
Evelyn might possibly have seen the 
cab proceed to Belmont Cottage and 
stop there, and he did not wish that 
they should know he had any acquaint-. 
ance with Mrs. De Vere, lest they 
question him on the point, | 

Mr. Timperley accordingly directed 
the cabman to retrace his way through 
Camden Town: but instead of proceed- 
ing to his office in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
he desired that he might 9e taken to 
the debtor’s prison in Whitecross Street. 
Arriving there, Mr. ‘Timperley alight- 
ed ; and he was evidently well known 
to the officials—for the moment his 
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countenance appeared at the various 
iron gratings, the barred gates were 
opened—and he passed into one of the 
compartments of that spacious estab- 
lishment. 

He bestowed half-patronising, half- 
fainiliar nods upon the several turnkeys 
who thus displayed so much alacrity to 
give him admittance ; 
lawyer—-who practised only in heavy 
cases, chancery suits, e¢ cetera——-was re- 
garded in a very different light from the 
needy, seedy, boozing attorneys that 
infested the precincts of debtor’s gaols 
at one time and those of the Insolvents’ 
Court at another. 

Mr. Timperley plunged into the Mid- 
dlesex department—the special place of 
detention for prisoners who were arrest- 
ed by the officers of the Sheriffs for the 
county, in contradistinction to those 
who were captured in the balliwick of 
the City Sheriffs. In the large, low, ill- 
lighted room, crowded with prisoners 
and filled with tobacco- smoke, it would 
have been a difficult thing for an -unin- 
itiated visitor to pitch in a moment 
upon the particular individual whom he 
might have come to see. But Mr. 
Timperley knew at which of the many 
tables to find the object of his own 
visit thither ; and throngh the haze of 
tobacco-smoke he discovered the person 
whom he sought. 

This was an old man of at least se- 
venty—very respectably attired——and 
enjoying the luxury of clean linen, 
which was an advantage possessed by 
few of his fellow-prisoners, as a glance 
flung around upon the motley assem- 
blage would speedily have shown. The 
aged individual to whom we are allud- 
ing, at once started up from his seat on 
beholding Mr. Timperley ; and an ex- 
pression of anxious, almost feverish 
- suspense seized upon his thin, pale, wan, 
countenance. 

He was tall, and stooped consider. 
ably : his frame was emaciated; and 
yet it had a certain wiry vigour about 
it, considering his great age. Mr. 
Timperley beckoned him forth from the 
room; and they passed out into the 
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paved court-yard to which the prison 
ers had access for purposes of exercises, 
and which was shut off by high walls 
from the other compartments of the 
establishment. There the lawyer and 
his client began pacing slowly to and 
fro together, 

‘“What tidings, Mr. Timperley— 
what tidings have you brought me ?” 
asked the old prisoner in accents of fe- 
verish suspense that corresponded with 


his looks. “Is there a possibility of 
any arrangement according to my 
terms ?” 


‘“‘ None—on those terms,” replied Mr 
Timperley : ‘‘ the case must come on 
again before the Lord Chancellor next 
term ; and as my clerks are drawing 
out the fresh affidavits, I have called 
on you for a few little particulars which 
are requisite.” 

They then conversed together upon 
the business to wnich the lawyer allud- 
ed; and from this discourse a listener 
—had one been by—might have glean- 
ed that the old prisoner was plaintiff in 
the great Chancery suit of “ Barrington 
versus Dalham”—that the case had al- 
ready lasted abont thirty years—that 
Mr. Waldron was originally employed 
for the plaintifi—that Mr. Timperley 
had succeeded him in that professional 

capacity—and that the matter was to 
be again argued very shortly before the 
Lord Chancellor—the said arguing be- 
ing for about the hundredth time sinca 
the suit first commenced. Our suppos 
ed listener wonld moreover have glean 
ed that Mr, Barrington had once rid- 
den in his carriage—had possessed a 
town-house, and a conutry-mansion— 
eqnipages, horses, and hounds—but 
that. all these evidences of wealth had 
long ago been so utterly swept away 
that they ouly existed like a dream of 
the past in the old man’s mind. For 
five-and-twenty years he had been a 
prisoner in Whitecross-street—ever hop- 
ing that the “next Term” would see | 
his case settled and himself a rich man 
once again—bnt ever destined to find 
that he must wait patiently till the ‘next 
Term ;” so that Term after Term had 
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gone by, years had faded past, and 
there he was a prisoner still—but still 
looking forward with the feverish anx- 
iety of hope to the speedy settlement 
of his much involved affairs. 

“But have you hinted, my dear sir,” 
he inquired, as he and Timperley walk- 
ed to and fro in the prison-yard togeth- 
er,—‘ have you hinted to the opposing 
attorneys that I would agree to a com- 
promise—that if Dalham would surren- 
der me up the estate in Norfolk, the 
three farms in Kent, the house in the 
City, and the ready money in the Ac- 
countant-General’s hands——” 

“ Have you reflected, Mr? Barring- 
ton,” asked ‘Timperley, with an ill-con- 
cealed sneer, ‘“‘ that you are demand- 
ing just three-fourths of the whole ob- 
ject ot litigation? Sir John Daliiaiu’s 
attorneys ridicule the proposition q 

“ Aud I will not bate another farthing 
of my claim |” ejaculated the old man, 
querulons and trembling with excite- 
ment. ‘I know that it is good! 
Waldron knew it—aud you know it, 
Mr Timperley !” 

“Tf I had not thought so,” responded 
the attorney, ‘I should not have taken 
it up at a venture at poor Mr. Wal- 
dron’s death, nor should [ have gone on 
laying out my good money in prosecut- 
ing the matter. But just reflect, Mr. 
Barrington. You have been here 
many years—you have seen your fam- 
ily, once numerous, dying off one by 
oue——” 

“My God, it is true!” ejaculated 
‘the old man, with a sudden burst of 
anguish ; ‘and there are only Gusta- 
vus and Winifred left !” 

“And for those grandchildren you 
must have a deep affection, Mr. Bar- 
rington !” said Mr. Timperley, as if 
catching at a chord which he faucied 
might most deeply vibrate to the neart’s 
core of his aged client. 

“Yes, yes—I love them well !”’ ex- 
claimed Barrington. ‘It cut me. to 
the quick when poor Gus insisted upon 
going to sea—and there is Winnie 
who toils with her needle to support 
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herself and her poor old grandfather 


“Well, then, Mr. Barrington,” inter- 
jected Timperley, “for these consider- 
ations—for the sake of your grand- 
children—yon ought to be a little more 
reasonable in your views. Reimember, 
law is a ticklish thing to deal with ; 
aud thongh your claim is founded upon 
the strictest right, yet I think that I 
should not: be doing my duty as your 
legal adviser if I were not to suggest 
that one-third for instanee——” 

‘Never, Mr. Timperley !” cried the 
old man, stopping short aud looking 
the attorney fixedly in the face. ‘I 
will remain and rot in goal sooner! 
You know as well asI how I have been 
robbed aud plundered by Sir John 
Dalham—lhow kept out of my just 
rights : and I havesworn that whenever 
T issue forth from these walls, it shall 
be in the enjoyment of at least three- 
fourths of my just due, if not of the 
whole. So far as compromise, for poor 
Winnie’s sake, which bat afew years 
ago I never would have thought of { 
Ask me to yield no further: I will not 
do it! Besides, this next Term?’—and 
here the aged prisoner returned to harp 
upon his old string — the next Term 
must see the settlement of the busi- 
ness.” 

“Well, I hope so,” said the lawyer, 
the least thing dubiously. 

“Now look you, Mr. Timperley,” 
exclaimed the old man eyeing his 
solicitor with keenness: “if you have 
auy disinclination to prosecute my bus- 
iness, tell me so at once—tell me frank- 
ly—and I will fiud another attorney to 
take it up. You long ago withdrew the 
allowance you were wont to make: 
but I did not gramble at that—I 
thought it was sufficient for you to ad- 
vance the fees and incur all the ex- 
penses requisite for carrying on the 
vase. But now if you hesitate——” 

‘‘T do not hesitate, Mr. Barrington,” 
interrupted Timperley, looking for a 
moment frightened at the independence 
of his aged client’s suddenly displayed 
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enirit. “I will go on with the case’: 
put I only thought I was doing the 
duty of a legal adviser—aud—and—as 
a Christian,” added Timperley, ‘ to 
proffer a suggestion.” 

“Let me never again hear such a 
snggestion from your lips!” ejaculated 
Barrington. “No, no! I will not yield 
to the oppressor! I must become rich 
—very, very rich once again—for the 
sake of Gus, who has gone as a_ sailor 
—and of poor Winnie, who toils so la- 
boriously with her needle——” 

“Well, well, Mr. Barrington,” inter- 
rupted the lawyer, wreathing his coun- 
tenance into an expression of friendship 
and sympathy, ‘‘you shall have your 
own way; and I will do the best I can 
foryou. Let me see? I have taken 
down in my pocket-book the little mem- 
oranda I required: the affidavits and 
briefs shall be repaired—and they shall 
be sent in a few days for your inspec- 
tion.” 

“Ah! here is Winnie!” exclaimed 
Mr. Barrington: and his counteuaace 
brightened up with an almost childish 
delight as he beheld his grand daughter 
advancing towards him. 

Mr. ‘Timperley now took a hurried 
leave of his aged client, bowing with 
sufficieut politeness to Winifred as he 
. passed; for he had on two or three 
former occasions seen the young girl 
with her grandsire: bat he had never 
exchanged half-a-dozen words with her. 
Indeed he studiously avoided her, al- 
though without seeming to do so: for 
he was always afraid lest she should 
appeal against the withdrawal of that 
One poor guinea a week which he was 
wont until within the last two or three 
years to allow Mr. Barrington. 

Winifred hastened towards her old 
graudsire, and kissed him upon both 
cheeks with a degree of affection that 
had somethIng fervid and vehement in 
it; as if she considered him to be so 
completely dependent upon herself for 
the very bread which he ate—so help— 
less in respect to all. his own resources 
—that she was prepared to make any 
sacrifice on his bebalf, and do anything 
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for that poor old man whose prisonage 
was now of a quarter of a century’s 
duration. 

She was about eighteen years of age 
somewhat short of stature, but very 
well formed; and there was a certain 
gentility and gracefniness in her appear- 
ance which if she had been seen else- 
where and suitably apparelled, would 
have left no doubt in the mind of the 
observer that sce was a young lady by 
present social position, as she indeed 
was by birth. She had light hair and 
biue eyes: her complexion was clear— 
but her cheeks were pale, until they 
flashed with the agitation of her feel- 
ings ou bounding forward to embrace 
her grandfather. She evidently posses- 
sed a good constitution and naturally 
vigorous health: for whatsoever labor 
she might accomplish, or whatsoever 
cares she might have, had not atteuu- 
ated the form, which was nataraily full, 
aud well rounded. Nor did her cheeks 
display the least haggardness: — their 
pallcr, and a certain peusiveness of the 
general expression, were the only indic- 
ations that Winifred Barringtun toiled 
hard or was unhappy. As for her appar- 
el, it was exceedingly neat—but of the 
plainuest and simplest materials, Yet 
the straw bonnet was so. tastefully 
trimmed with its cheap ribbou—the cot- 
ton dress was so well made and so scru- 
pulously clean—the somewhat scanty 
shawl was worn with so much unstudied 
grace—the hose which displayed the 
well-rounded ancles were of such snowy 
whiteness—and the half-faded kid gloves 
defined such symmetrically shaped little 
hands, that Winifred’s toilet altogether 
would have produced the impression at 
a first glance that it was costlier and 
better than it really was, 

Winifred Barrington had known the 
prison from her infancy: her earliest re- 
collections were associated with it. She 
could carry back her memory to the 
period when, as a little child, she used 
to sit upon the table at which her grand- 
father seated himself in the great, loug, 
low-pitched ward, rendered hazy with 
tobacco-smoke. She recollected ful) 
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well how her father used to sit for hours 
together, looking over papers with her 
grandsire; aud she bore in mind how at 
about eight years old she was put in 
mourning for that father’s death. Then 
she remembered how her visits to the 
prison used to be fewer and farther be- 
tween, because she went as a weekly 
boarder to school—whence her mother. 
fetched ber away every Saturday even- ' 
ing that she might go and dine with her 
grandsire ou the Sunday—on which oc- 
casions he always had a few pence to 
give her to take back to school on the 
Monday. Then the next important date 
iu her memory—marking the age of fif- 
teen—was her mother’s death,—an in- 
cident for which she again went into 
muurning: but she recollected that tae 
money for this mourning, as well as for 
the funeral itself, was with difficulty 
raised by her old grandsire: during the 
lapse of years he had been getting poor- 
er since tbe first gleam of Winnie’s pris- 
ou experiences. After her maternal 
parent's death she had lived with a wid- 
owed aunt, the mother of Gustavus, who 
has been already referred to, and who 
was consequently Winifred’s cousin. 
Then that aunt died, when Winnie was 
about sixteen; and it was soon after- 
wards that her cousin Gus went out to 
sea,—some last compassionating friend 
of the ruined family having procured for 
him a berth on board a merchant ship. 
Ji wasa hard thing for the cousins to 
part: but they knew they could not 
live together; and Gustavus, possess- 
ing an independent spirit, was resolved 
to earn the bread of his. own industry. 
Winifred was now altogether alone in 
the world: for what protection to her 
was her helpless old grandsire in prison? 
He was penniless; and she had to earn 
money, not merely to support herself, 
but to maintaiu him likewise. 

And now the reader comprehends 
how it was that Mr. Barrington had a 
decent suit of clothes upon his back, as 
well as linen that was scrupulously clean, 
Aud every day he had his meals, which 
if not sumptuous, were at all events 
regular, wholesome and sufficient. He 
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latious; 
| which her recollections went back, 
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enjoyed his two diurnal pints of porter: 
he had his tobacco and snuff: and of a 
Sunday, when the repast was slightly 
more luxurious than on other days, he 
was enabled to cheer himself with an 
additional allowance of strong beer, or 
else with a little spirits which Winifred 
smuggled in for him, This last indul- 
“gence was contrary to the prison regu- 
and from the earliest date to 
she 
remembered the painted inscription at 
the entrance of the ward, denouncing 
pains and penalties against any one 
who might introduce spirituous liquors. 
But Winnie would cheerfully risk the 
House of Correction rather than timidly 
forbear from furnishing something to 
cheer her old grandsire when in his de- 
jected moods: all the turnkeys knew 
that now and then there was a little 
bottle at the bottom of Winnie’s basket; 
but not for world’s would they have 
thought of searching it. They had 
known her from her infancy: and al- 
though their education was oue but too 
well calculated to render their hearts 
somewhat flinty, they could not help 
being touched by the girl’s devotedness 
to the loug-incarcerated captive. 

Old age is naturally—and we had al- 
most said necessarily selfish. This is 
probably a well-meant dispensation of 
heaven; for it would be too much for 
old age to have the cares of others to 
attend to as.well as its own. 

Thus, with all his affection for his 
granddaughter, Mr. Barrington did not 
think quite as much as he ought to 
have doue whether she were not depriv- 
ing herself of many necessaries in order 
to furnish him with comforts: he did 
not even reflect that she must work 
most marvellously hard with the needle 
and ply it most profitably likewise, to 
maintain him with all he wanted. Things 
appeared to go on well enough in this 
respect: she never complained—on the 
contrary she always assured him that 
she liked work aud could obtain plenty 
of it, as well as a fair remuneration; so 
that he who knew nothing about such 
things was contented and happy. It is 
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true that he sometimes read in a week- 
ly liberal uewspaper how milliners and 
slop-workers toiled from morning to 
night for a few pence; and then he 
would thank heaven ‘ that his dear lit- 
tle Winnie belonged to a superior order 
of seamstresses and knew no such mise- 
ries as those |” 

Winifred always begged her grand- 
sire tO Maintain the utmost secresy with 
respect to his resources—and to drop a 
hint that his lawyer eontinued to make 
him an allowance; and this recommen- 
dation was backed by the little remnant 
of pride which had survived all his mis- 
furtunes. ‘The gaol-officials and the 
prisoners generally believed, therefore, 
that Mr. Barrington still received the 
guinea a week, with an occasional five- 
pound note, from Mr. Timperley: yet 
even with that impression, and in the 
absence of the knowledge that Winifred 
absolutely furnished everything, there 
was still sufficient in her devotedness 
to‘her grandsire to melt the most hard- 
ed hearts and subdue the most libertine. 
Indeed it appeared to be a sort of gen- 
eral understanding that old Barrington’s 
granddaughter was to be treated with 
the utmost respect, and that nowhere in 
the prison an insulting look was to be 
thrown upon her nor an improper word 
breathed in her ears, 

We may add that her own demean- 
our tended in the first instance to 
command, and subsequently to en- 
‘sure the continuance of this air of re- 
spect towards herself: her looks were 
modest and retiring: she seemed as if 
she had never breathed the contaminat- 
ing atmosphere of a gaol; and when 
seated with her grandfather in the com- 
mon ward, where a hundred captives 
besides himself were congregated— 
some the very refuse of society—she 
looked like a lily that had sprung up 
in a brake amidst rank and noxious 
weeds, without being choked, injured, 
or impaired by their vicinage. 

“Did Mr. Timperley bring any good 
news?” inquired Winifred, when she 
had embraced the old man with that 
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vehement ardour of affection to which 
we have already alluded. 

‘“ My case will come on again next 
Term—that is in another mouth,” re- 
sponded Barrington. “I am sure it 
will be settled then, Winnie—and we 
shall be rich—QOh, so rich, you can- 
not conceive! When I get the deci- 
sion in my favour, you shall go and 
hire a beautiful house No, I forget! 
we shall have plenty of houses of our 
own: but you shall go and buy mea 
earriaze—for I have sworn I will never 
leave these walls unless in my carriage. 
And you shall have such beautiful 
clothes and such fine jewellery !—and 
won’t poor Gus be pleased when you 
write and tell him that he is to come > 
home as quick as he can to be rich for 
the rest of his life? And then you 
shall never do another stitch of work, 
unless it is some delicate embroidery, or 
something of that sort, And we shall 
have plenty of servants, and a good 
cellar, Winnie ; and then there will 
be no need to smuggle a little 
brandy for your old grandfather at the 
bottom of your basket. Oh, we shall 
be so happy |—and we shall quite for- 
get that we ever saw the inside of this 
odious place !” 

Winifred forced herself to look much 
happier than she really felt: for at the 
approach of every Term, ever since she 
could remember, she had heard her 
grandfather speak in the same strain } 
and the vision had yet to be realized. 
Hope itself had grown sick within her ; 
and though she understood but very 
little indeed of her grandsire’s affairs, 
yet she could not help fancying that if 
he had really justice on his side, the law 
could scarcely be so unjust as to keep 
him thus long without his rights. But 
she saw that it cheered and gladdened 
him to indulge in those bright prospects; 
and even if they were all a delusion, 
she would rather that the poor old 
wanderer over life’s vast desert shouid 
revel in the visions of oases, splendid 
cities, and elysian spots, which the mir- 
age conjured up, than that he should 
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behold naught but one continuous 
dreariness of waste before him. 

“Timperley must have thought me 
nad,” continued Barrington, “to sup- 
pose for au instant that I would agree 
to surrender two-thirds of all my claim 
as a means of effecting a comprcmise. 
No, no! I will not do it! Ishould 
siill leave those Dalhams rich ; and it 
js requisite to appease my vindictive 
feelings, as well as to satisfy my own 
sense of retributive justice, that I should 
impoverish them, Cursed—hated Dal- 
hams! Winnie, my darling, you must 
abhor and loathe the very name !” 

The girl gazed for a few moments 
with an expression of consternation 
and affright upon her grandfather’s 
countenance ; and her lips even wavered 
as if a hushed shriek were passing be- 
hind them. But with a powerful effort 
she curbed, conquered, if not absolutely 
crushed her emotions; and she said 
gently, Grandfather, those are strong 
terms for one Christian to use in respect 
to an: ther.” 

She saw that the old man was about 
to burst forth again in a passionate 
tirade against his apponents ; und. in 
order. to turn the conversation, she sud- 
denly assumed a joyous look, as she 
sid, “Oh, grandfather | you know not 
for what nice young ladies I am working 
at this moment. They live up at St. 
John’s Wood. You remember M. Wil- 
liams, that baker who was here some 
time and who went through the Insol- 
vents’ Court ? ! 

‘Well, he is established again in Cam- 
den Town; he supplies Sidney Villa 
with bread—he spoke to one of the 
servants—a mice woman, named Rachel 
—on my bebalf; Rachel spoke to her 
young inistresses—and they have given 
me work. Or I should rather say that 
one of them has—Miss Evelyn ; for her 
cousin, Miss Lister, does not appear to 
trouble herself ‘much about such mat— 
ters.” 

“ Well, my dear Winnie,” said the 
old man, ‘‘ I am glad to hear that things 
are going on so well. I am sure you 
will not have to work much longer ; 
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for all the new affidavits and briefs will 
be ready in a few days—the case vill 
come on the next Term—and I shouldn’t 
at all wonder if we eat our Christmas 
dinner outside these walls. Then I tell 
you what we willdo, Winnie,” continued 
the old man, his usually wan countenance 
lighting up with joy at the idea. “We 
will regale all the prisoners with roast 
beef, plum-pudding, and strong beer at 
our own expense ; and we will make 
every heart happy throughout this place 
where J am certain we shall not be at 
the time. No! for my business must be 
finished next Term.” 

Winifred tutored her own countenance 
to look radiant with hope likewise ; but 
in comparison with the real feeling that 
was in her heart, it was as the effulgence 
of a brilliant chandelier in a nobleman’s 
mansion to the feebly sickly glimmefing 
of the solitary candle in the working- 
man’s garret. 

The young girl having assured her- 
self that ber grandsire possessed every 
requisite for the day, took her leave of 
him,—embracing the old man with all 
the vehemence of affection as before ; 


but ‘as she passed from the prisou into 


the street, a shade came over her coun- 
tenance—and she murmured to herself, 
“Ou, how I am deceiving him! Good 
heaveus, how he is deceived !” 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE DREAM. 


THE incidents which we are now about 
to relate, occurred on the day following 
that one of which we have been speak- 
ing in the previous chapter. 

We again introduce the reader to 
Sidney Villa. Agnes rose at a some- 
what early hour, as usual,—leaving her 
cousin fast asleep in the couch which 
they jointly occupied. The beautiful 
Miss Evelyn was more than ordinary 
cautious in not disturbing Floribel ; for 
she had reascn to believe that her cousin 
nad passed a restless night, and she 
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therefore considerately left her to the 
enjoyment of the profound repose in 
which she was evidently now steeped, 

Agnes walked forth into the arden, 
until Rachel came to announce that 
breakfast was served; then the char- 
ming maiden stole to the bed-chamber 
to take a peep at Floribel ; but the lat- 
ter was still slumbering: and Agnes 
still forbore from disturbing her. It 
was not until past ten o’clock thut Miss 
Lister awoke: and then she would par- 
take of nothing bat a eup of tea: for 
she said she felt indisposed—and she 
looked it. 

“My dear cousin,” said Agnes,sitting 
down by the side of the bed, and look- 
ing anxiously upon Floribel’s counte- 
nance, “I am afraid you passed a dis- 
turbed oo Waal I know that you 
did——— 

“Ab, I recollect !” interrupted Flo- 
ribel, a dead pallor seizing upon her 
cheeks. “I awoke with a sudden start 
—I alarmed you—you asked what was 
the matter with me—but I forget the 
reply that I gave.” 

“You did not answer me for some 
minutes,” responded Agnes : ‘‘and I saw 
by the rushlight which was burning in 
the room, that you seemed terror- 
stricken ; in fact, my dear Floribel, 
your lips were white—but as I felt con- 
vinced that you were labouring under 
the influence of some dreadful dream, I 
did not. choose to question you any 
more on the subject.” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Floribel; 
“I told you after a little while that it 
was a frightful dream !” 

Miss Lister reflected deeply for up- 
wards of a minute ; and Agnes, watch- 
ing her countenance with a: look of 
anxiety and concern, saw that her cousin 
was still suffering under the influence of 
that very painful vision. 

“T cannot understand how such a 
dream could possibly have haunted me,” 
said Floribel, at length breaking silence 
and speaking in a low thoughtful tone. 
“It must have been on account of that 
romance which I was reading just be- 
fore we went to bed: and yet there was 
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nothing in its pages to find so horrible 
a reflection in my brain during the 
sluambers of the night . No—it mnst 
have had another source,” she added, 
mournfully. 

“Pell me this dream of your’s my 
sweet cousin,” said Agnes. ‘Not that 
I ever attach any degree of importance 
to dreams——” 

“Oh, no! I should hope not?” ex- 
claimed Floribel eagerly, though she 
seemed: as if she were otherwise im- 
pressed inwardly. “But explain to me, 
dear cousin, what you think is the cause 
of them, You have read more learned 
books than ever I have troubled myself 
with ; and yon are clieert able to 
give a reason for things of this kind.” 

Agnes saw that her cousin had some 

very serious and particular motive for 
soliciting information on such a subject; 
and she meditated for a few instants 
upon the nature of the answer which 
she should give. 
‘JT will try and explain,” she said, 
what my notion is of dreams. The 
mind, you know, Floribel, never sleeps: 
the memory is ever awake. But this 
mind is not always in the same state, 
Sometimes—indeed generally—wheu we 
are awake, it is under the guidiug power 
of reason: and then we can think of 
what we choose and shape our thoughts 
according to our will. But when we 
are asleep, that power of volition sleeps 
also ; the reasoning faculty, so to speak, 
is in ‘abeyance. But as the mind sleeps 
not, and must ever go on thinking— 
for thought is identical with its own 
vitality—it rans riot and reveis in all 
kinds of vague, confused, inconsistent, 
or eccentric ideas. Thus, when we are 
awake, and then reasoning power holds 
its sceptre, our trains of thought are 
rational: and we do not heap together 
a mass of incongruousideas. But when 
we are asleep, and reason has for the 
time-being abdicated its throne, the 
mind cannot discipline its reflections, 
but groups together all sorts of images 
and impressions, without sequence-— 
without method.” 

“Then, according to your theory, 
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Agnes,” said Floribel, ‘the mind must 
be always thinking. And yet we do 
not dream all night Jong.” 

“There you are wrong, my dear 
cousin,” replied Miss Evelyn: ‘we do 
dream all night long: but when we 
awake in the morning we only recollect 
those dreams which were most vivid and 
impressive at the time. Have you 
never felt, when slowly awakening, that 
the last of a train of thoughts seemed 
to be just gliding out of your mind ?— 
and then you could not remember what 


they were. This was the end of a 
dream. But I have something more to 


say upon the subject. The mind is 
stored with millions of images and im- 
pressions, received from books, conver- 
sation, personal experiences, and‘ all 
exterual circumstances, As a matter 
of course this immense crowd of images 
and impressions is infinitely varied— 
comprising the beautiful and the horri- 
ble, the pleasing aud the painful, the 
eurapturing and the shocking. When 
we sleep, the mind—for want of the ac- 
tive wholesome impulse which our own 
volition and reasoning power give to it 
when we are awake—plunges as it were 
into that vortex of varied images and 
conflicting impressions, and conjures 
them up at random. Nevertheless, 
‘hey sometimes appear to weave them- 
selves together in a sort of natural 
sequence; so that the dreamer fancies 
himself to be hurried through a train 
of successive adventures. And observe! 
wheu we sleep the mind is always more 
likely to reproduce the latest or the 
most prominent impressions made upon 
it during the day ; so that we seem to 
reenact in our slumber that which we 
performed when we were awake: but 
the circumstances so reenacted are 
usually exaggerated, either in their 
beauty or their horror, their pleasure or 
their painfalness, by the fantastic aberra- 
tions of the mind when the reasoning 
power is dormant. You can in a mo- 
ment understand how erratic and way- 
ward is the mind when the volition 
siuinbers or the reasoning power dozes ; 
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for even if when wide awake we abandon 
ourselves to reverie, we soon find our- 
selves falling into a train of fantastic 
ideas, for the very silliness of which we 
blush the moment we start up from that 
reverie again.” 

Floribel listened with a deep atten- 
tion to these explanations which Agnes 
gave so lucidly, and yet with a certain 
modest bashfulness as if she were afraid 
of incurring the suspicion that she sought 
to make a display of her superior in- 
telligence.” When she had ceased speak- 
ing, Miss Lister reflected deeply for up- 
wards of a minute; and then she said, 
with a sudden brightening-up of the 
countenance, ‘“‘ Well, if it be so, and if 
dreams are only fantastic incongruities 
—you must further prove the excellence 
of this theory of your’s when you have 
heard the vision which so much distur- 
bed me last night.” 

Agnes prepared to listen with atten- 
tion: and Floribel commenced — her 
explanations in the following manner 

” 

“T dreamt that it was in the middle 
of the day, and that I had just returned 
home from making some purchases at 
the West End. I fancied that amongst 
other things I had bought a new bon- 
net, which [ wore on my return to the 
villa, Methought that on entering our 
toilet-chamber, I found you in one of 
those simple light dresses which you 
are so fond of wearing ; and you imme- 
diately began to express your regret 
that I should have purchased a bonnet 
which you declared to be much too gay 
and flaunting for a young unmarried 
lady of my age. We had some little 
argument on the subject : and I remem- 
ber that I was so angry I at length 
tossed down the splendid bonnet on the 
carpet. Then I fancied that Rachel 
entered to say that some unknown friend 
had sent us each a present ; and we 
desired that those presents might be 
brought into the room. There was at 
this point some little confusion in my 
dream ; for I cannot precisely recollect 
how the objects were conveyed into the 
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apartment: but the next phase of my 
vision is most vividly depicted in my 
memory.” f 

Here Floribel shuddered perceptibly : 


and it was with more curiosity than’ 


Agnes was wont ordinarily to experience 
that she awaited the continuation of the 
narrative, 

“T next fancied,” proceeded Floribel, 

‘that you were standing at the toilet- 
table, preparing to open a_ beautiful 
box, elaborately carved, and inlaid with 
mother-of-pearl. 
ebony, and was about the size of a 
work-box. At the same time I was 
preparing to open a very large box 
which had been deposited on the floor. 
I thought it was of a singular shape : 
it was as long as a coffin, but yet not 
of a coffin’s form: it seemed to be a 
very lengthy trunk, but remarkably 
narrow, I was full of wonder as to 
what it could possibly contain: but I 
conjectured that it might be some ex- 
quisitely modelled statue. I opened it: 
—and, O Agnes! a hideous death’s 
head grinned up at me from the interior 
of that box. It was a skeleton from 
around .the bleached bones of which I 
had drawn away the winding sheet ! 
At the same instant you were taking 
forth from the ebony box a simple 
chaplet or wreath of flowers; and it 
was then that 1 awoke with a start— 
and I think with a cry—from the 
strauge and frightful dream.” 
- The countenance of Agnes, which 
had for a few moments expressed hor- 
ror at a portion of the recital, now 
became deeply serious. She reflected 
profoundly ; and Floribel watched ber 
with attention. There was a long in- 
terval of silence : and it was at last 
broken by Miss Lister, who said, ‘is 
there anything in this dream, Agnes, 
to change your Opinion in respect to 
the theory which you just now advanc- 
ed !” 

Agnes started on being ‘thus addres- 
dressed ; and for a moment she flung a 
a strange look upon Floribel,—a look 
in which compassion, astonishment, 


It seemed to be of 
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pain, and dismay were singularly blend- 
ed 

““T can almost conjecture what ‘is 
passing in your mind,” said Miss Lister. 
‘You see that the dream has produced 
a certain effect upon me; and I will 
candidly admit that for a while it wore 
—perhaps still wears a significant im- 
portance. That is why I asked you 
your opinion of dreams; for [ kuew 
that you were better skilled in 
such subjects than I myself could pos- 
sibly be. Yet I am not altogether 
without common sense. [ may be 
thoughtless at times—it is my nature 
perhaps ; and still that dream had for 
me typical or allegorical significancy.” 

“Do not think so, my cousin |” ex- 
claimed Agnes, pained on Floribel’s 
account for the turn which the conver- 
sation was now taking. ‘“ Your dream 
only tended to corroborate my theory 
to the effect that visions are the fantas- 
tic grouping of certain images and im- 
pressions when the mind is no longer 
under the control of the reasoning 


power.” 
‘And yet you yourself have 
shown,” said Floribel, ‘that those 


images and impressions themselves must 
in the first instance have had reference 
to real facts and veritable circumstan- 
ces. In aword, my dear Agnes, was I 
not led through the medium of a dream 
to appreciate the difference betwixt. our 
characters and dispositions? I had 
purchased the fine bonuet for which 
you remonstrated: a gift of a simple 
chaplet of flowers was sent to yourself 
—while to me was forwarded the hide- 
ous proof that all earthly splendour 
and pomp, beauty and pride, must end 
in a ghastly skeleton at last !” 

Though Agnes would have avoided, 
if possible, this climax to the previous 
subject, yet she was now seized with a 
sensation of joy that her cousin should 
have thus interpreted her dream ; and 
throwing ber arms round Floribel’s 
neck, she exclaimed, ‘‘Oh! withont 
entering into the theory of dreams, 
believe that this one has been sent to 
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you for a good purpose! Yes, my 
sweet cousin !—all of which we are 
proud in this world—as well as all that 
may flatter our pride—becomes vanity 
at last !” 

Mies Evelyn was indeed as much sur- 
prised as rejoiced to find that her cousin 
had taken the vision so seriously, and 
that she had willingly, as it appeared, 
accepted the illustration which forced 
itself upon her. But still, in another 
sense, Agnes was pained: her natural 
generosity and modesty were hurt by the 
idea of receiving the meed of compli- 
ment to the prejudice as it were of the 
cousin whom she loved: for the simple 
wreath of flowers was in strong con- 
trast with the ghastly grinning skele- 
ton | 

-Floribel now seemed desirous to 
abandon the topic:.she had felt the 
necessity of relieving her mind of the 
species of weight which the dream had 
left upon it: but when this task was 
accomplished, she was equally anxious 
to turn away from a_ disagreeable sub- 
ject. 
- Agnes was also ready to direct the 
discourse into a more cheerful channel ; 
and she remained for an hour by the 
bedside, until Floribel signified ber in- 
teution to rise and dress herself. 

Agnes returned into the garden to 
give way to her reflections. ‘The dream 
appeared to her most extraordinary ; 
for according to her own theory, there 
must have previously been the lurking 
conviction in Floribel’s mind that she 
was too much addicted to the vanities 
and frivolities of life: or how could 
the impression have been conjured up 
in her brain when she slept? and how 
could it have embodied itself in the 
form of a fantastic allegory? That 
Fioribel comprehended and appreciated 
the true character and disposition of 
Agnes, was likewise apparent ; or else 
this idea could not have also found its 
typical representation amidst the phases 
of the vision. 


Thus, for some personal reasons Ag-' 
hes was pained by the incident: but, 
fur other considerations she was rejoic— 
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ed, inasmuch as she sincerely hoped the 
dream would produce a lasting benefi- — 
cial effect on the mind of Floribel. 

At about one o’clock in the after- 
noon of that day, Winifred Barrington 
called at Sidney Villa to deliver some 
work which she had finished, and to 
receive some other materials to make 
up. 
Floribel was now lying indolently 
upon the sofa in the boudoir: Agnes 
was engaged in reading some instruc- 
tive work. Winifred was introduced 
into the presence of the cousins,—Flo- 
ribel taking little notice of her, while 
Agues addressed her in the kindest 
manner, 

Winifred was by no means beautiful ; 
she could scarcely even be called pret- 
ty : but her appearance was very inter- 
esting. ‘here was a mildness in her 
blue eyes, and there was a softness in 
her voice, which went irresistibly to the 
heart that beat with generous sympa- 
thies. 

And such a heart was that of Agnes 
She had been told by Rachel that Win- — 
ifred was an orphan, and that she was 
devoted to.an aged grandsire who had 
long been the inmate of a debtor’s goal; 
aud this narrative was in itself sufficient 
to enlist Miss Evelyn’s warmest interest 
on Miss Barrington’s behalf. Indeed, 
tears of gratitude came into Winifred’s 
eyes when she found how kindly Miss 
Kvelyn spoke to her—how the young 


lady expressed the utmost satisfaction 


at the work which Winnie had brought 
home—how she could not think of pay- 
ing so moderate a demand as that 
which the seamstress made for her 
labour—but how she insisted upon 
doubling the price—and how with the 
most considerate delicacy she turned 
aside to wrap up the money hastily in a 
little piece of paper, and then gently 
glided the packet into Winifred’s hand. 

““ Have you walked all the way from 
your abode, Miss Barrington ?” inquir- 
ed Agnes, 

The response was in the affirmative. 

“What! with that large band-box 
and bundle?” exclaimed Mis Evelyn. 
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“Oh, then I am sure you must stand in 
need of rest and refreshment—and you 
shall have both |” 

Ringing the bell, Miss Evelyn con- 
signed Winifred to the care of Rachel, — 
assuring the young seamstress that ‘by 
the time she had recruited her strength 
the other materials which she bad come 
tu fetch should be in readiness for her. 

A hurriedly whispered instruction to 
Rachel from the lips of Agnes, infurm- 
ed the good-hearted servant-woman 
how Miss Barrington was to be treat- 
ed: she was not therefore taken to the 
kitchen, but was conducted to the break- 
fust-parlour, where a tray covered with 
refreshments was speedily placed before 
her. 

Miss Evelyn then purposely delayed 
looking out the promised materials, in 
order that Winifred might have the 
long interval to refresh and rest herself. 
Av length, when Agnes began to ad- 
dress herself to that task, a visi- 
tress arrived at the villa, This was 
Cicely Neale, who was shown into the 
drawing-room ; and thither Floribel at 
once repaired, Agnes intimating that 
she would follow in a few minutes. 

Miss Lister was rejoiced that some 
one had thus arrived to break in upon 
the gloomy feeling which ber dream 
had left behind it; and the welcome she 
gave Miss Neale was therefore exceed- 
ingly cordial. 

Cicely not merely owed a call to the 
cousins at Sidney Villa; but she like- 
wise had a special object of her own to 
serve—namely, to discover whether a 
certain persou was indeed led to visit at 
that place by any tender sentiment and 
if so, to which of the two cousins his 
addresses were being paid. We should 
observe that Cicely knew nothing of 
the recent duel; for the whispered ru- 
mour thereof had extended but through- 
out a very limited circle—and Mr. 
Timperley bad said not a syllable upon 
the point to either his wife or niece. 

After some general conversation with 
Floribel, Miss Neale thought of turn- 
ing the discourse in the channel which 
she hoped might serve her purpose. 
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She began by asking Miss Lister if she 
did not feel dull living in such a compar- 
atively secluded neighbourhood !—to 
which question Floribel replied, with a 
languid air, that the time certainly hung 
heavy on her hands occasionally, but 
that they were not without visitors. 
Cicely, with asmile, begged Miss Lister 
to run over the catalogue of these 
visitors,—adding, ‘“ You must not 
think me impertinent: but as I mean, 
with your permission, to call upon you 
frequently—and as we are to be very 
great friends, you know—I am anxious 
to learn whom I may have a chance of 
encountering here.” 

“ Many, if not most of our friends— 
especially the lady-ones,” responded 
Floribel, ‘‘ are likewise acquaintances 
of Mrs. Timperley But I think we 
have some few who are not ‘kuown to 
your uncle and aunt. For instance, 
there is Lord Mervyn,” she continued, 
—‘‘ theeldest son of the Earl of Wills 
borough ¥ 

“ What sort of a person is he ?” ask. 
ed Cicely. 

“Not a very bright young noble 
man,’ replied Floribel: ‘he has not 
much to say for himself—and is very 
foud of repeating his words. The Hon. 
Mr. Clifford is infinitely more agreeable. 
Then there is Mr. Lowden—very well 
connected and very insipid. We used 
to be visited also by the Hon. Mr. 
Hardress——Ah! and then there is 
Mr. De Vere, who though only a gov- 
erumeut clerk, is certaiuly a very nice 
young gentieman. He lives close by. 
As for Mr, Hardress, | do not think he 
willever make his appearauce at Sid- 
ney Villa again——” 

‘Ts he ill? or has he gone abroad?” 
inquired Miss Neale; or what else is the 
reason that deprives you of so aristo- 
cratic a visitor?” 

“ Hush!” said Floribel: “I hear Ag- 
nes’ footsteps—and she does not like me 
to indulge in what she would call gos- 
siping.’ 

Miss Evelyn now made her appear- 
ance,—having taken the promised mat- 
eriuls to Wiunie Barringtou, who had 
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already enjoyed a good hour’s rest at 
the hospitable villa. But Rachel still 
detained her there a little longer in con- 
versation; so that Cicely Neale present- 
ly took her departure before Winifred. 

We must now leave them for a brief 
space, while we transfer the attention 
of the reader to Belmont Cottage; for 
on this particular day of which we are 
writiag, a perfect cloud of incidents, all 
of greater or lesser importance, as_ will 
presently be seen, were destined to take 
place, either simultaneously or in rapid 
succession. 

It was about one o’clock when Mr. 
Timperley called, according to appoint- 
ment, at Belmont Cottage. He found 
Mrs. De Vere awaiting his arrival; and 
the instant Margaret bad retired and 
the door had closed, the lady said to 
him, ‘‘ We must be quick with our dis- 
course, Mr. Timperley: for Charles in- 
timated in the morning that he should 
be home very early this afternoon in or- 
der to take me out fora walk. You have 
not come in a cab, 1 see——” - 

** No—I rode in the omnibus to Cam- 
den Town,” replied Mr. Timperley; “I 
walked thence to Belmont Cottage. 
What tidings have you for me? Did 
you question your son?” 

“Y have but little more to add to 
what you already know,” rejoined Mrs. 
De Vere. ‘It almost seems as if 
Charles had an aversion to be catechis- 
ed on the subject—which is only nata- 
ral indeed, for he looked upon the duel 
with the greatest horror. He tells we 
that during the last three months he has 
occasionally met Mr. Hardress, who 
was always very civil and courteous to- 
wards him: but he assures me that the 
lady concerning whom the quarrel took 
place, was a perfect stranger to him.” 

‘To whom?—to your sou?” demand- 
ed Mr. Timperley. 

‘“Yes—a stranger to Charles,” re- 
plied Mrs. De Vere. ‘I have now no 
more to tell you. It is quite evident 
that the dispute had nothing to do with 
either of the cousins at Sidney Villa; or 
else Charles would have at once coufess- 
ed it.” 
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Mr. Timperley reflected for a few mo- 
ments; and then he said, ‘“ What if 
Charles were to be appointed junior af- 
tache to some foreign embassy—or to be 
removed to the storekeeper’s office at 
Portsmouth, Plymouth, or some place 
remote from London? Do you think it 
would be better?” 

“Yes!” exclaimed Mrs. De Vere, ve- 
hemeutly and gratefully; ‘for a thous- 
and reasons it would! The idea of com- 
ing to London never pleased me: but 
what could I do? His lordship insisted 
on providing for Charles in his present 
position; aud you know, Mr. Timperley, 
how imperious his lordship is in having 
his will obeyed.” 

‘Do you think,” inquired the lawyer, 
‘‘ that the friendship between the two 
young men will be renewed after the 
duel—and that it will be even cemented 
by the very fact itself?” 

“At all events, Mr. Timperley,” re- 
plied Mrs. De Vere, ‘‘ these are casual- 
ities to be guarded against. You have 
seen his lordship?” 

‘7 saw him last evening,” responded 
the solicitor. ‘‘ We talked the matter 
over: I said that I was to see you again 
to day, and I would inquire whether you 
had any objection to either one of the 
propositions which I have just made on 
behalf of your son? You have none; 
aud therefore in a few days you may be 
prepared to learn that some better ap- 
pointment has been procured for him— 
but at a distance from London.” 

“Oh! assure his lordship that I shall 
ouly be too grateful!” cried Mrs. De 
Vere. 

Mr. Timperley rose to take his depar- 
ture; and recollecting something, he 
asked, ‘‘Do you know where Sir John 
Dalbam’s villa is sitnated? Iam aware 
that he has some such pretty little place 
out in this neighborhood: I ealled at 
his town residence last evening, and 
learnt that he was at St. John’s Wood. 
I want to see him—and J may as well 
kill two birds with one stone,” | 

Mrs. De Vere happened to know ex- 
actly where Sir Johua Dalham’s suburb. 
au Villa was situated, about a mile dis 
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cant from her own cottage; and she de- 
scribed the route to Mr. Timperley. He 
accordingly took his leave. 

Mrs. De Vere saw by the time-piece 
that it was now two o’clock; and she 
went up stairs to put on her bonnet and 
shaw!—for at this hour Charles was to 
return home. Scarcely had she finished 
her toilet, and descended to look forth 
from the front door to see if that son 
whom she so dearly loved was as yet 
coming up the road, when she beheld 
Mrs. Chicklade approaching. This wo- 
man was even more flauntingly dressed 
than when we described her interviews 
with Cicely Neale; and she affected a 
juvenility of apparel which was abso- 
Jutely ridiculous. She had on a large 
straw hat with flowing ribbons; and she 
was bedizened with jewellery—most of 
it of a sufficiently trumpery description 
Mrs De Vere was recoiling in mingled 

disgust and terror from the threshold of 
the door—wheu Mrs. Chicklade, with a 
smile, or rather insolent leer npon her 
countenance, motioned her to stop. Mrs. 
De Vere was paralyzed by the mysteri- 
ous power that the vile woman wielded 
over her; and though all trembling, she 
was transfixed to the threshold of the 
open front door of the cottage. 

‘“‘T am not coming to trouble you to- 
day,” said Mrs. Chicklade, stopping at 
the gate of the fence which bordered 
the little front garden: “I have. got 
other game in hand. But I don’t ad- 
mire pride—and you were on the point 
of running in-doors without speaking to 
me.” | 

Mrs. De Vere was infinitely relieved 
when she found that the woman was 
not bent upon paying Belmont Cottage 
a visit; but still she could not give ut- 
terance to a word—for she could not 
bring herself to say anything courteous 
and she dared not speak in an opposite 
pense. 

“Oh, pride indeed!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Chicklade, determined to give herself 
airs and tuke offence at Mrs. De Vere’s 
inclination to retreat into the house. ‘ I 
should like to know what reason . 

“ Hush, for ueaven’s sake!” inte: rup- 
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ted Mrs. De Vere: “the servants will 
overhear you!—my son will be here in 
a moment!” 

‘* And who cares about your servants 
or your son?” cried the insoleut woman. 
“Tf I thought fit and had time, I would 
walk in and use the house as if it was 
my own——” 

‘“ Never!” ejaculated Mrs. De Vere, 
now worked up toa pitch bordering up- 
on frenzy. ‘ Why do you torment me 
thus? Have I not dealt liberally to- 
wards you?” 

‘““ Yes—but the last time I was here 
you dared to threaten me,” replied Mrs. 
Chicklade, who took a malignant plea- 
sure in torturing the poor lady. ‘‘It is 
all very well for you to give yourself 
airs; but remember!” and here she ad— 
ded some words in a very low voice and 
with a fiendlike sardonisin of counteu- 
ance 

Mrs. De Vere, already very pale, now 
became absolutely ghastly ; and she 
stagvered back a pace or two, so that 
it was only by a sudden effort she could 
prevent herself from falling. Mrs. Chick- 
lade gave utterance to a malignant 
langh; and as if satisfied with the 
amount of pain that she had inflicted, 
she rapidiy continued her way. Mrs 
De Vere, without again glancing along 
the road in search of her son, retreated 
into the parlor; and sinking upon the 
sofa, gave way to her lamentations. In 
the bitterness of her grief she was so 
completely off her guard that she forgot 
her moans and sobbings and her impas- 
sioned ejaculations might be overheard 
by the cook or housemaid, if either hap- 
pened to be nigh; but fortunately for 
her they were both beyond earshot at 
the time. 

“Wretched, infamous woman!” ejac- 
ulated Mrs. De Vere; ‘evil genius that 
has crossed my path! fatal spectre that 
seems doomed to haunt me! Oh if ever 
there were a moment when | felt in- 
clined to do some desperate deed to rid 
myself forever from your perseeutions— 
it is now!” 

“For God’s sake, my dear mother, 
what is the matter?” asked Charles, as 
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he suddenly cashed into the room. “But 
I need scarcely inquire! That hag has 
been here again! I met her! i ‘knew 
her despite her tawdry finery! Me- 
thought that she leered impudently up- 
on me! Oh, my dear mother! there is 
some mystery attached to this wretch! 
it is not through mere charity that you 


have assisted her—you must know, as, 
well as I now do, that she is no deserv-: 


ing object for such bounty!—and yet 
she comes to you!” 

“Tt is nothing, my dear boy she 
did not come to me—I declare positive- 
ly she did not!” exclaimed Mrs. DeVere, 

speaking vehemently. “I was thinking 
of other things———” 

“Pardon me, my dear mother!” in- 
terrupted Charles, deeply distressed : 
but this is evasion on your part—though 
doubtless for a kind purpose. My ear 
caught the words which you were utter- 
ing: they were words of terrible import 
———and, Oh, my dear mother! it 
eould have been no ordinary provocu- 
tion that evoked such language from 
the lips of one so good, so kind, so ami- 
able as you are!” 

‘My dear boy,” answered Mrs. De 
Vere, even more distressed than her son, 
and terribly bewildered what reply to 
make,—‘‘ there are dark moments that 
eome over me—and in those moods I 
scarcely know what I say! Words over 
which I have no control escape my lips 

—and then I am cruelly distressed to 
think I could be so unguarded—so very 
foolish!” 

“Well, my dear mother,” tuleteanted 
Charles, ’ ‘unwilling to inflict additional 
anguish on his beloved parent, though 
he was verv far from satisfied with the 
exeuses which she had just made,—let 
us say no more upon the subject.” 

‘Not another word!” cried Mrs. De 
Vere, as if immensely relieved by what 
her son had just said. “The dark mood 
has passed now—I am once again con- 
tented—-trangnilized—happy—for you 
are with me! You see that Iam all ready 
to accompany you in the pleasant walk 
which we promised ourselves for this 
afteruoon,—and uow, my dear Charles, 
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let me not behold a shade upon your 
countenance—for you shall see none on 
nine !”? | 
“Qh, I would do anything to render 
you happy, my dear mother?’ exclaimed 
young De Vere, affectionately embra- 
cing his parent. ‘Come, let us sally 
forth,” he added, assuming a cheerful 
tone: ‘the weather is beautiful—it is 
the delicious autumn season of the year 
and the fresh air will do you good.” 
The mother and son accordingly went 


| forth together,—not repairing towards 


the Regent's ‘Park, which was their 
usual lounge—but proceeding in the 
contrary direction, so as to get as much 
as possible into the most secluded spots. 

We must now return to Miss Neale 
—who, as we have stated, took her de- 
parture from Sidney Villa before Wini- 
fred Barrington had finished the conver- 
sation in which Rachel was detaining 
her in the parlor while Cicely had been 
engaged with the two young tadies in 
the drawing room. Mrs. Timperley had 
brought Miss Neal in her carriage as 
far as the Zoological Gardens in the 
Regent’s Park—which the lawyer’s wife 


with a lady friend, had gone to visit. 
Cicely was to rejoin Mrs. Timperley 
there: but on issuing forth from Syd. 


ney Villa, she found that she had still a 
yood hour to dispose of | Indeed she 
had mistaken the time—or else she 
would have prolonged her call npon the 
two cousins. Having certaia affairs oe- 
cupying her mind, Ciecly was in no 
mood to ream about with two elderly 
ludies, looking at wild beasts aud birds; 
she would rather be alone. She there- 
fore decided upon rambling a little time 


in the neighborhood where she now. 


found herself: and perhaps to this con- 
clusion she was somewhat impelled by 
the hope of falling in with the individ- 
ual whose image was uppermost in her 
mind—the one concerning whom she 
had received certain information from 
Mrs, Chicklade, and relative to whom 
likewise she had endeavored to obtain 
intelligence at Siduey Villa. 

Cicely had not pone very far ere she 
caught a glimpse of a female figure 
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that she thought was familiar to her; 
still she could scarcely believe that the 
old harridan had gone to such an out- 
rageous length as to deck herself with 
a large straw hat and long streaming 
ribbous. But ina few moments Miss 
Neale acquiréd the certainty that it 
was indeed noue other than Mrs. Chick- 
lade; and an expression of bitter an- 
norance swept over the countenance of 
the young lady asshe murmured to her- 
self; ‘The old wretch is determined to 
iuterfere in my affairs! For what other 
purpose eould she possibly be here?” 
Cicely was on the point of turning 
away and proceeding in some other di- 


rection, so as to avoid a meeting with 
Mrs. Chicklade,x—when a _— second 


thought struck her. 

“If she persist in thus meddling with 
matters which concerns only myself, she 
will end by compromising me seriously. 
I have a difficult game to play : it 
must be played well and prudently: a 
single false step on my part, or any 
meddling folly on the part of another, 
may destroy everything! Besides, to 
think that this vile wretch should dare 
thrust herself forward! No—by hea- 
ven! it shall be put an end to, I care 
not how |” 

Such were the rapid musings of Cic- 
ely Neale ; and when she arrived at 
this final decision, her rich red lips were 
compressed as if with the firin resolute- 
ness that had taken possession of her 
soul. 

She quickened her pace, and speedily 
came up with Mrs. Chicklade. The old 
woman was nothing abashed on perceiv- 
ing Cicely : perhaps she rather expect- 
ed such a meeting than otherwise. 

“One word with you !—follow me !” 
said Miss Neale—as if it were she who 
had aright to command, and as if so 
far from feeling that she was in the old 
woman’s power, it was she herself who 
in reality had the means of coercion 
within her reach. 

She turned into a lane leading be- 
tween some fields which the hauds of 
speculating builders had not as yet be- 
gun to deface ; aud Mrs. Chicklade fol- 
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lowed, until a sufficiently secludea spot 
for the interview was reached. There 
Miss Neale suddenly stopped short ; 
and turning aroznd upon Mrs. Chick- 
lade, she demanded in a resolute, al- 
most stern voice, “ What are you do- 
ing in this neighbourhood ?” 

““T may as well ask what you your- 
self are doing ?” replied Mrs. Chicklade 
insolently. ‘‘I suppose the streets, 
roads, alleys, lanes, and other thorough- 
fares of London and its neighbourhood 


ure as Open to me ag they are to you 
” 


es 


‘Cease this impertinence |” interrupt: 
ed Cicely, her large blue eyes, which 
were usually of a soft expression, now 
flashing the sudden fire of indignation. 
‘‘ All this jargon on your side would be 
very well under ordinary circumstances: 
but it is otherwise with you and me. 
I bade you beware, the day before yes- 
terday, how you ever again crossed my 
path——” 

“And what if I care not for your 
threats ?—what if I threaten in return ?” 
demanded Mrs. Chicklade: but still she 
could not be altogether as insolent as 
at this moment she wished ; for there 
was something.in the resolute looks of 
Cicely Neale—something in the haughty 
carriage of that fine tall form now 
drawn up to its full height—which cow- 
ed and overawed the coarse vulgar mind 
of the old woman. 

“You have addressed me in this lan- 
guage before,” respouded Cicely ; “and 
I have told you that [am not moved 
by your threats, Tell the tale if you 
will---and who will believe you? To 
whom that I care about, can you ob- 
tain access to tell your tale at all? I 
who have experienced so much, and 
have yet so much to doin the world, 
am not to be intimidated by such a com- 
parative trifle as your menace. But 
observe |—and understand me well! 
I am vindictive, horribly vindictive |— 
and if you dare again cross my path, I 
will crush you as I would a worm | 
Now you understand how it is I am 
enabled to defy you. By nature good, 
kiud, aud generous—though I say it «J 
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myself—yet am I capable of any deed 
—aye, even the extremest, to rid myself 
of one who dares intrude upon the path 
which I am pursuing 1” 

‘Do you mean, Miss, that you 
would murder me ?” asked Mrs. Chick- 
lade, now actually frightened at Cicely’s 
flaming looks, sternly resolute language, 
and dilating form: for the old woman 
felt herself to be attenuated and feeble, 
and there she was, in a lonely spot, in 
the presence of a tall fine-grown young 
person in all the vigour of health and 
strength, 

‘* Murder you?” ejaculated Cicely. 
“Ask me if I would place my heel 
upon the venomous reptile that was in- 
sidiously gliding towards me to plunge 
its fangs into my flesh!—ask me, in a 
word, if driven to the extremity of 
turning round in self-defence, [ would 
not do auything to rid myself of one 
who seems resolved to become my foe ! 
And this is not the first time I have 
said to myself that you are a wretch of 
that odious nature—a vile creature of 
that abominable stamp, which wouid 
almost justify a crime as the means of 
ridding oue-self of you !” 

While Cicely was thus speaking, in 
language partly fierce, partly scornful, 
and partly abhorrent, a suspicion stole 
into the mind of Mrs. Chicklade. She 
knew herself to be a coward with all 
her insolent bullying ; aud she thought 
that Cicely, having fathomed her real 
character, was eudeavouring to overawe 
and intimidate her by means of threats 
which she was in reality altogether in- 
capable of carrying out. This idea, al- 
though associated with her own innate 
cousciousness of cowardice, ‘uspired the 
old woman with courage ; and she ex- 
elaimed, “ Very well, Miss! you choose 
to threaten me—you think fit to make 
me your enemy! I wanted to be your 
friend—-I came up into this neighbour- 
hood to watch and observe what might 
be going on, so that I might bring you 


the necessary information ; but as it is 
” 


ee 


“Cease, vile woman !— irritate me 


no more |” ejaculated Cicely ; “or by 
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heavens, I snall do you a mischief ! 
Reware! I give you due warning!”— 
and the naturally mild blue eyes of Miss 
Neale were now flashing forth vivid 
fires ; while her fine if not handsome 
countenance was distorted with the 
fierceness of her emotions ; and her 
superb bust was now swelling and dilat- 
ing as if it would burst its prisonage of 
corset. ‘ Beware, 1 repeat !—say not 
another word to irritate me—or as you 
are now a living woman, you shall iu a 
few minutes be a dead one! I will fly 
at your throat—my fingers shall tight- 
en like an iron vice upon your neck 
I will throttle you !” 

Mrs. Chicklade was now once again 
completely cowed, affrighted, and over- 
awed. Cicely seemed to be inspired 
with the fury of a demoness ; and all 
the wickedness of a fiend was for a few 
moments depicted on that countenance 
which usually expressed far softer, 
blended even, as we have formerly said, 
with a certain subdued air of seusuous- 
ness. The old woman was evidently 
bewildered for a brief space what to 
say or how to act——until she was start- 
led from her consternation by the sud- 
den peremptory lifting of Cicely’s arms, 
accompanied by the abrupt utterance of 
the words, “ You bave heard me—you 
understaud me—and now begone 2” 

Mrs. Chicklade turned away ; and 
for about a minute she walked rapidly 
along the lane: then she relaxed her 
pace—glanuced over her shoulder—and 
perceiving that Cicely was still standing 
on the spot where she had left her, she 
took courage at finding that there was 
such an interval between herself and 
that young lady who for awhile had 
seemed to be inspired with all the 
fiercest passions of a demoness, True 
to her character of a malignant female- 
bully when she fancied herSelf to be 
safe, Mrs. Chicklade shrieked forth, 
“ Ah: you would kill me—would you ? 
Beware !—you have made me your 
mortal enemy—and we shall see whether 


you are in reality so indifferent as you ~ 


pretend to be with regard to all I can 
tell!” 


4 
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Having thus vented her fury, Mrs. 
Chicklade again turned and darted 
along the lane until it joined the main 
road,—where she felt that she was com- 
pletely safe. 

Cicely had advanced a step or two 
on being thus menaced and taunted by 
the vile woman ; and then she had suda- 
denly stopped short, while her counten- 
ance became ghastly with rage—the 
rich hue fled from her full pouting lips, 
leaving them livid white—and her eves 
flashed sinister fires. Thus she stood 
for a few moments; and it was not 
easy to fathom the precise nature of the 
dark thonghts that were passing in her 
mind. She moved not until Mrs. 
Chicklade was lost to her view; and 
then, muttering something to herself, 
Miss Neale followed rapidly in the same 
direction. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LANE. 


WE must now return to Winifred 
Barrington, whom we left at Sidney 
Villa, still engaged in conversation with 
the good-hearted parlour-maid Rachel, 
who had conceived a great interest in 
the young seamstress in consequence of 
the very favourable representations 
which Mr. Williams, the acne had 
put forth concerning her. 

“And do you think, my adel Miss 
Barrington,” asked Rachel, “ that 
your grandfather will in reality gain 
this law-suit in the long run ?” 

‘“*T do not know—lI hope so,” replied 
Winifred. “It has lasted for a great 
number of years: but Mr. Timperley 
called yesterday——~” 
“Mr Timperley ?” ejaculated Rachei. 
“Ts he your grandfather’s lawyer ?” 

“ Yes,” responded Winnie: ‘‘ he has 
been his solicitor for the last seventeen 
years—ever since the death of his for- 
mer attorney, Mr. Waldron. I have 
often heard my grandfather say so.” 

“How singular!” said Machel. 
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“You do not know, then, that these 
ladies—my young mistresses—are the 
granddaughters of that same Mr. 
Waldron of whom you have just been 
speaking ?” 

‘‘No—I never heard it before,” re- 
joined Winifred — in astonishment. 
‘But you must remember that this is 
only the second time I have been to 
Sidney Villa——” 

“Tam sure that Miss Evelyn,” inter- 
rupted Rachel, “ wiil, if possible, be- 
come all the more interested in you on 
this very account. Ah! [should add 
that the young ladies are well acquaint- 
ed with Mr. and Mrs. Timperley : in- 
deed it is their niece Miss Neale who 
has just been here to call.” 

“Qh, then, perhaps your young ia- 
dies will speak to Mr. Timperley on my 
grandfather’s behalf?” said Winifred : 
and then by her looks she appeared as 
if she regretted having proffered the 
request. 

“ Miss Lister, though as kind-hearted 
a young lady as any ‘Lever knew,” ree 
sponded Rachel, “* is scarcely likely to 
give herself any ‘trouble i in the matter ; 
but Miss Evelyn will joyfully do all she 
can to serve you. You must however 
tell me in what manner she can advance 
your grandfather’s interests. Does not 
Mr. Timperley perform his duty? You 
may speak candidly to me, my dear Miss 
Barrington : do not be afraid to explain 
what is passing in your mind.” 

Thus encouraged, Winnie said, “I 
understand very little of all these law- 
affairs: but still I fancy that my poor 
erandfather has at times had some rea- 
son to believe that Mr. Timperley might 
have pushed on his business with a lit- 
tle more rapidity. Still I must frankly 
confess that Mr. Timperley is doing it 
all on speculation ; and therefore it is 
not to be supposed he would put him- 
self to any extraordinary Cegree of ex- 
pense, because there is the chance that 
he may heres obtain a single farthing 
of his costs.” 

“T am_= sure,” exclaimed Rachel, 
‘“‘that Miss Evelyn will say a good 
word to Mr. Timperley for your pvor 
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chat he was once rich—— 


“Yes—very rich: but that was be- 
fore I was born,” responded Winifred. 
“ Heaven grant that even if he do not 
becone rist agua, he muy at least 
acquire sufficient to pay off the liabili- 
ties which keep him a prisoner in that 
dreadful place: though I fear that 

? 

“ Are these liabilities heavy ?” inquir- 
ed Rachel. 

“T do not exactly know,” rejoined | a 
Winifred: ‘but from some few little 
things which I have gleaned at times, 
I fancy that it is not so much the 
amount that originally kept my grand- 
father in prison, as the complicated na- 
ture of the affairs themselves. But 
now I fear that if the prison-doors were 
thrown open and he was told that he 
was free, he would not avail himself his 
liberty : for he has grown very eccen- 
tric and peculiar—and he has over and 
over again avowed that he will never 
leave the gaol unless it be as a rich 
nian, the gainer of his suit, and with his 
own carriage in attendance at the gate 
to receive and bear him off.” 

“ How singular |” ejaculated Rachel. 
“Do you think, my dear Miss Barring- 
tou, the poor old gentleman’s mind has 
grown morbid 2” 

“He is in the full possession of his 
intellects,” replied Winnie : “but. still, 
you know, the ideas must necessarily 
become limited to a very narrow circle 
under the influence of so long an impris- 
onment. It is likewise only too natu- 
ral that some of these ideas should 
take the aspect of prejudices, and in 
that sense become firmly rooted in the 
mind.” 

“Ah, true!” said Rachel, with a 
sympathetic sigh. ‘‘ You are of course 
aware that your grandfather’s oppo- 
nent, Sir John Dalham, possesses a 
beautiful little villa at no great distance 
hence—-a mile or so away ?” 

“1 know it,” said Winifred, in a tone 
that was more subdued than that in 
which she had previously been speaking: 
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and for an instant a slight flush crossed 
her countenance. 

The good hearted Rachel conceived 
that she was touching on a delicate and 
painful topie when thus alluding to Sir 
John Dalham, whom Winifred. might 
naturally regard as her grandsire’s perse- 
entor and foe : and she therefore hasten- 
ed to change the topic. The discourse 
was continued for a little while longer ; 
and then Winifred took her departure, 
carrying ber bandbox in one hand and 

a small bundle in the other—this latter 
containing the materials which Agnes 
had ere now given her to be made up 
into morulng-dresses. 

Just as Winifred emerged from the. 
iron gate belonging to the grounds of 
Sidney Villa, she beheld a gentleman 
approaching at a little distance; and 
she immediately recognised him. ‘The 
recognition was mutual ; and the gentle- 
man “seemed pleased as well as surprised 
to behold Miss Barrington there. He 
was about forty years of age—of mode- 
rate stature, of slim figure, and with a 
tolerable good-looking countenance. 
He had dark hair and whiskers—an 
aquiline nose—a well-shaped mouth— 
and a pair of dark piereing eyes. ‘The 
expression of those eyes as well as the 
general contour of the features indica- 
ted strong passions, which might be 
moved either for good or for evil, but 
which would go to the extreme according 
to whatsoever impulse they obeyed. 
He was handsomely dressed, and was 
evidently a gentleman by social position 
as well as in appearance. 

“Ah, Winifred—you bere ?” he said, 
for a moment stopping as Miss Barring- 
ton saluted him with a respectful cour- 
tesy, which nevertheless was constrained 
and embarrassed, while the colour went 
and came in rapid transitions upon her 
cheeks. ‘One word with you !” contin- 
ued the gentleman ; ‘“‘but not here, in 
sight of those windows,” he added, 
glancing through the bars of the gate 
towards Sidney Villa. “It wovld be 
compromising you If you have time, 


come for a few moments to the lane.” 
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Winifred signified assent by a slight 

inclination of the head ; and the gentle- 
man, passed rapidly along the road, she 
following at a distance which would not 
lead any observer to imagine that she 
was thus purposely pursuing the same 
track. By the way in which he had 
alluded to the lane, and in which she 
had implied her assent to his proposal 
that she should join him there, it was 
evident enough that she was no stranger 
to the place—wnile indeed the inference 
would be that she had met the gentle- 
man there before. Asshe walked along, 
with her bandbox and her bundle, there 
was a profound pensiveness in her looks: 
so that for a while she did not even 
attempt to struggle against whatso- 
ever emotions were agitating within 
her. 
_ A walk of about ten minutes brought 
Winifred to the lane, into which the 
gentléman had already proceeded : and. 
it was the same wherein Cicely Neal’s 
encounter with Mrs. Chicklade had oc- 
cured about half-an-hour previously. 
The lane was narrow and shaded with 
trees ; there was moreover a bend in it 
which at a certain distance might shield 
any one from being seen by the passers- 
by in the road from which it diverged. 
It was just beyond this bend that the 
gentleman stopped to await Wiuifred’s 
coming up; and ina few moments she 
joined him there. 

Dropping her bandbox upon the 
green sward which bordered the lane, 
and placing the bundle on the top of it, 
Miss Barrington stood with down-cast 
eyes in the presence of that gentleman. 
There was still a certain restraint in her 
looks and manner: but it would have 
been difficult for an uninitiated observer 
to define from what source this feeling 
of embarrassment arose. 

“How is your grandfather, Winifred?” 
asked the gentleman, in a voice that 
was kind, and with looks that grew soft 
as his naturally piercing eyes were bent 
upon her. 

“ He enjoys good health,” answered 
Miss Barrington, only for an instant 
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raising her looks and immediately bend 
ing them down again. ‘‘His spirits are 
good likewise—because,” she added 
hesitatingly, ‘‘he is now full of hope 
once more——or rather I should say, 
that hope of his has aequired feverish 
strength: for of itself it has never 
abandoned him.” 

The gentleman reflected in silence for 
upwards of a minute; and then he said, 
“Can I not be of any assistance to you 
to day, Winifred ? This meeting is an 
accidental one—but still I thought that 
possible—— ” 

“No, sir—I thank you,” she inter- 
rupted him, with a firmness that not 
withstanding had something deeply 
respectful in it. ‘“T'o a certain extent | 
have accepted your bounty—your charity 

” 

“Use not such terms as these, Wini- 
fred |” cried the gentleman ; ‘ you pain 
and afflict me infinitely. Have you not 
a thousand claims ?—am I not bound 

” 

““ No—I have never regarded it in 
that light,” responded Winifred. “Your 
conduct has proved most generous 
towards me :—in my heart I am grate- 
ful, even though with the lips I speak 
so little of gratitude, and though my 


manner may perhaps be equally deficient 


in expressing it. But Oh! yon can full 
well comprehend what I must feel when 
standing in your presence—scarcely 
able to look you in the face is 
“Winifred, this is foolish !” interrup- 
ted the gentleman, now modulating his 
voice to accents the softuess of which 
might have been sympathy or tender- 
ness, we cannot at present say which ; 
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“and I have told you over and over 


again that it is thus foolish |! Give not 
way to these ensotions. You know 


what in my own heart I think of you— 
or else my conduct would not have 
been what it has! Cheer up, Winifred 

99 

“Sir,” she interrupted him, in a 
tremulous voice, “I thing that this is 
the last time I shall meet you—at least 
under such ~ circumstances——though 
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heaven knows whether we ever can 
meet in the worid otherwise than steal- 
thily. But——” 

“What mean you, Winifred ?” asked 
the gentleman : “what mean you when 
you say that you think this is the last 
time ?” 

“T have found so kind a friend,” 
responded Miss Barrington, “in a young 
lady at that house from which you ere 
now saw me issue, that by mine own 
industry alone—for the exercise of 
which she has promised to furnish me 
ample occupation, and the recompense 
she gives is so generous——in a word, 
sir, | hope and trust that henceforth I 
shall no longer be compelled to receive 
from your bounty that which my own 
labour will be competent to produce.” 

Again the gentleman reflected for 
upwards of a minute : and then he said, 
‘Are you sure, Winifred, that you are 
giving expression to your thoughts with 
the most perfect regard to truthfulness? 
—or is this a mere delicate excuse on 
your part to put an end to our meet- 
ings |” 

“No !” she exclaimed, with something 
like vehemence : ‘‘if such were my sole 
purpose, I should not have sought a 
pretext—I shouid frankly and candidly 
explain it now.” 

“Yes, I think you would—I am sure 
you would ?” ejaculated the gentleman ; 
“and yet I may as well give utterance 
to that which I was ere now on the 
point of saying. Listen, Winifred! If 
you be iuspired only by the thought of 
putting an end to these meetings, I will 
cheerfully make an arrangement by 
which at some place, and under suitable 
circumstances of secrecy, you may con- 
tiaue to receive the same sum which 
you have hitherto thought fit to accept 
at my hands—or any other sum that 
you may name, be it ten times as much 
geie ee 

‘No, sir!” she again interrupted him; 
and now she looked full in his face as 
she spoke. “I am devising no pretext 
—I require none. For my own sake 
alone 1 would have never, never ac- 
cepted the slightest bounty at your 
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hands ; and this you know—though it 
may indeed appear angracious and un- 
grateful on my part to speak in such 
terms. But for my grandfather—that 
poor helpless old man——Oh, no! J 
could not see him want; and therefore 
——But you know the rest !” 

“Anddo you think, Winifred,” asked 
the gentleman, “that you have now a 
prospect of learning sufficient, for all 
requirements ?” 

“‘T hope so—-I believe so,” she re- 
plied. “If not, sir, I shall not hesitate 
to avail myself of your bounty again. 
And sow we must part. I would say 
much to you; indeed when first I 
resolved, scarcely half-an-hour back, 
upon taxing the step with regard to 
you which I have been explaining, I 
fancied that our in interview I should 
have much to say. But whether it be 
that this inverview has taken place with 
an unexpected suddenness, at a moment 
when it was so little looked for—or 
whether it be that a crowd of harrowing 
and torturing thoughts, of which you 
can fuil wel! comprehend the nature, 
has overwhelmed in my mind all to 
which I had intended to give utterance 
—-I cannot say. Certain it is, however, 
that | must now leave much unsaid 
unless it be to give you the parting 
assurance of that feeling which alone 
cau subsist in my heart after everything 
that has taken place between us. I 
have done, sir. And now farewell !— 
leave me |” 

The gentleman lingered however for a 
few moments; he seemed desirous to 
say something, and yet hesitated to 
give utterance to it. At length he 
abruptly exclaimed, “ Farewell then, 
Winifred ! What ! not even your hand at 
parting ?” 

“Oh, yes!” she said : and she placed 
her hand in his own. 

“God bless you!” he cried ; and 
again it was with a look that might be 
either deepest sympathy or else a still 
more tender feeling, we cannot say :—-— 
then suddenly dropping her hand, he- 
hurried off, passing farther along the 
lane, and was speedily lost to her view. 
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Winifred remained standing upon 
the spot where he had left her: but 
now, instead of there being a profound 
dejection in her look, there was a cer- 
tain air of satisfaction, although mourn- 
ful—and her bosom heaved and fell 
slowly with a long deep-drawn sigh. 
Almost immediately afterwards she 
heard a movement in the hedge at a 
little distance ; and glancing in that 
direction, she started as if a reptile had 
stung her, on beholding the person who 
was making her way through an open— 
ing where her garments rustled against 
the bushes. 

‘‘Ah, Miss Barrington! is it you?” 
exclaimed the woman, whom our read- 
ers have doubtless already suspected to 
be Mrs. Chicklade. ‘‘ Well, this is 
strange ? J am destined to meet num- 
bers of my former acquaintances to- 
day—and all within the space of an 
hour or two. I caught a glimpse of 
that gentleman as he was taking leave 
of you after pressing your hand so fer- 
vently ; and I recognised him in a mo- 
ment. Iam glad that you and he still 
But what ails the girl? Are you 
too going to show off your airs aud 
treat me with indignity ?” 

“TI do not wish to insult you,” an- 
swered Winnie, shrinking in affright 
from the sudden fierceness of look which 
Mrs. Chicklade bent upon her: ‘but 
I really would rather that you should 
not know me—that you should not no- 
tice me——” 

“ Which is as much as to say,” ejacu- 
lated the woman, ‘‘that you are 
ashamed of your old friend !” 

“Briend !” echoed Winnie, her 
cheeks glowing with a sudden indigna- 
tion; and the same galvanic shock 
seemed to vibrate through every nerve, 
inspiring her with the strength and 
courage to repudiate the idea of friend- 
ship with such a creature. 

‘‘ Yes—friend, I said,” rejoined Mrs. 
Chicklade. ‘‘And what then? Did I 
not prove your friend?” Had it not 
been for me, would you have known 
him whom you have just met so stealth- 
ily and who pressed your hand so fer- 
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vidly —doubtless leaving something sub- 
stantial in it ?” 

Winifred was now worked up to such 
a pitch of indignation that all alarm on 
account of the woman’s violence was 
dispelled in order to give place to the 
stronger feelings of loathing, disgust, 
and abhorrence. Her gentle nature 
appeared to be for the time being utter- 
ly changed ; and with crimson cheeks 
as well as with flashing eyes, she ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Begone, vilewoman! Every 
word you utter isa fuulinsult | Leave 
me! Our paths lie different in the 
world—although for a single moment 
they may once have seemed to meet |” 

‘Oh, it is thus that you also defy 
me?” ejaculated the woman, boiling 
with indignation? “It is the same 
with all of you. If I serve you yes- 
terday, you treat me with scorn to-day. 
But, Ah! may I not be avenged to- 
morrow? Look you, Miss Barring- 
ton! Do you think I am ignorant -: 
that in Whitecross-street prison there is 
an old man—your grandfather—who 
believes you to be everything he could 
wish—-—” 

‘Aud surely hnman nature is not so 
bad,” exclaimed Winifred, a dead pal: 
lor now overspreading her countenance, 
—‘ surely the heart of no woman is so 
fiendishly malignant, so thoroughly de- 
praved—as to suffer that the lips should 
breathe aught, whether true or false, 
into the ear of that poor old man, 
which may add to the afflictions he al- 
ready endures and which for a quarter 
of a century he has known !” 

“Ah! I have touched you—have 
I?” exclaimed Mrs. Chickiade, with a 
savage malignity of countenance. 

“But no! no !—he would not be- 
lieve it {” cried Miss Barrington: “ he 
would not believe it! He loves me 
too well—he has too much faith in me 

9 

“Do not flatter yourself that it is 
so,” ejaculated the woman. ‘‘ Could I 
not tell a tale that would convince him ? 
Aye !—and here is the proof—here is 
the reward I received !”’ she continued, 
drawing off her gloves and displaying a 
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ring upon the little finger of her right 
hand. “It was your mother’s—you 
told me so at the time is 

“Oh, my God!”—and Winifred 
wrung her hands bitterly ; then goad- 
ed to desperation by the threats which 
Mrs. Chicklade had held ont, and which 
the poor girl knew she was only too 
capable of carrying into execution, she 
cried, ‘Swear that you will not do me 
this mischief, or I shall do you a worse 
one first !—There is the feeling of the 
tigress within me——” 

‘Hush, fool!—we are observed !” 
suddenly exclaimed Mrs. Chicklade, 
waving her hands menacingly. | 

Mrs. De Vere and Charles had, as the 
reader is aware, set out for their walk 
in the most secluded neighbourhood of 
their residence ; and it chanced or else 
it was willed by fate, that they should 
come suddenly upon the scene which the 
bend in the lane now revealed to their 
-view—the young milliner and the old 
woman engaged in vehement dispute. 

“Tt is the hag 1—that. old wretch !” 
ejaculated Charles. 

“For heaven’s sake, let us retire !” 
said Mrs. De Vere in accents of the 
most painful and earnest entreaty—at 
the same time that she literally dragged 
back her son sufficiently round the bend 
in the lane to shut out the two disput- 
ants from their view. ‘Come quick, 
my dear boy !—it is not business of 
our’s |” 

“By heaven, my dear mother,” ejacu- 
lated the generous youth, ‘‘it is my 
business |—for that fiendish old woman 
is capable of doing that young girl a 
mischief '!”—and he disengaged himself 
from his mother’s arm, which was 
grasping his own tightly. 

‘Come with me !—-come with me, I 
command you |” she cried, almost fran- 
tic. 

‘“My dear mother,” he responded, 
firmly yet kindly, “in all things would 
f obey you where you have a right to 
exact my filial obedience. But here is 
a case in which I must and will inter 
fere! I have already seen enough of 


| Winifred Barrington. 
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that vile hag tc know that she is capa. 
ble of any degree of intimidation !” 

These words were spoken with fever- 
ish haste—yet, as we have already said, 
with mingled kindness and _ firmness, 
Charles was about to rush away, when 
Mrs. De Vere, again seiziyge him by the 
arm, passionately cried, “Stay, I en 
treat you !” 

“Pardon me, mother—forgive me 
for this violence!—but I must—l 
will 1” 

He now again disengaged. himself 
from his parent’s frenzied grasp; and 
saying, ‘‘I will overtake you in a few 
minutes !” he rushed back towards the 
spot where he had caught a glimpse of 
the young girl and the old woman. 

All that we have described as having 
taken place between Charles and _ his 
mother, occupied indeed but a few mo- 
ments ; and he therefore quickly reap- 
peared round the bend in the lane, in 
the presence of Mrs. Chicklade and 
They were now 
gazing at each other in silence, as if 
waiting for a sufficient interval to 
elapse for those who had ere now be- 
come transient witnesses of the scene 
to get beyond earshot ere they renewed 
their discourse. It was with a firm 
step and decisive look that Charles ad- 
vanced towards them; and returning 
with a look of scornful defiance the 
malignant leer of the old woman, he 
turned to Winifred, saying, ‘“‘ What 


harm is this wretch doing you? Look 
upon me as your protector |” 
“JT think,” said Mrs. Chicklade, 


“you had better leave us, sir, to settle 
our own quarrel by ourselyves——or 
else I may perhaps tell you something 
that you would little like to hear.” 
“Silence, vile woman !” exclaimed 
our young hero: ‘‘you are dealing 
with one who defies your menaces— 
aud you may thank your sex that you 
are not levelled with the ground ! 
Come with me, Miss,” he added, again 
addressing himself to Winifred, “I 
will conduct you to a place of safety ” 
‘She dares not go with you |” said 
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Mrs. Chicklade, now perfectly cool and 
collected sin the gloating enjoyment of 
her malignity. ‘‘ You will remain here, 
Miss Barrington—will you not ?” and 
she bent a significant look upon Win- 
ifred, at the same time displaying the 
ring npon her hand. 

“Yes, sir,” said Winnie in faltering 
accents to Charl es; ‘‘I prefer remain- 
ing here—we have. something to talk 
about—I am not afraid of her—but I 
thank you very sincerely all the same 
for your kind intentions.” 

Mrs. Chicklade bent upor Charles a 
Jook of sardonic triumph, as she said, 
“You see I was right! and now take 
eare that I don’t find you out presently 
———But no matter! Opportunity will 
serve for that purpose !” 

‘And is it really your wish,” asked 
young De Vere of Winifred, ‘‘ that I 
should retire, leaving you in the com- 
pany of this woman—whose threats | 
utterly disdain.” 


‘Yes, it is my wish,” respponed Miss 


Barrington. 

Charles fancied that there was some- 
thing very peculiar in the expression of 
her countenance—something half wild, 
half vacant ; and he therefore hesitat- 
ed for a few moments. 


But he had really no pretext for tar- | 


rying there any longer: he had done 
all that was consistent with his gene- 
rous sense of duty; and he felt that 
any additional interference on his part 
would assume an aspect of downright 
obtrusiveness or impertinent curiosity. 
He therefore bowed to Miss Barrington, 
and slowly retired. 

Retracing his way round the bend in 
the lane, he looked forward in search of 
his mother; but he could not see her. 
He was surprised—for he fancied that 
she would have lingered for him, though 
even if she had walked on at her usual 
pace, she still could not be at any great 
distance. 

He continued his way, marvelling 
what had become of her,—deeply griev- 
ed that he should have offended her for 
an object for which his services were 
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not required,—and even still more 
poignantly distressed at the idea of the 
mysterious connection, of some sort or 
another, which evidently subsisted he- 
tween herself and the old hag. His 
former suspicion on this head had just 
been most painfully confirmed by the 
dark threats which Mrs. Chicklade had 
flung out against himself--and which, 
when taken in eonnexion with the 
strange and terrific words he had only 
an hour back heard issuing from his 
mother’s lips, seemed to indicate that 
over that parent of his the infamous 
woman wielded some strong power 
Thus tortured with these reflections, 
Charles pursued his way till he reached 
a point where two roads branched off, 
either of which would lead him towards 
Belmont Cottage, but one being a some- 
what nearer route than the other. He 
struck into that shorter one: for he 
fancied that his mother might have 
proceeded more quickly than usual, and 


‘that she was already perhaps advanc- 


ing along this particular road on her 
way homeward. 

Charles went at a swift pace: but 
the end of the road was reached, and 
he beheld not Mrs. De Vere. A tew 
minutes more and he was at the cottage. 
His mother had not returned. He 
waited for about a quarter of an hour ; 
and then, as she came not, he fancied 


_that he must .have missed her by some 


unaccountable means, and that she 
might still be wandering about, equally 
surprised and anxious at his own disap- 
pearance, 

He therefore set out again in search 
of her—this time taking the longer 
route of the two which we have allud- 
ed: but as he threaded it, still no Mrs. 
De Vere was to be seen. 

He now once more reached the tor- 
tuous lane which in recent pages has 
been so often alluded to; and he was 
inspired by curiosity to ascertain whe- 
ther the old kag and the young milliner 
were still in the same spot. He ad- 
vanced slowly around the bend in the 
lane ; he came within sight of the place 
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where he had so fruitlessly endeavored 
to interfere in the quarrel: and a 
spectacle did indeed meet his eyes ! 

But very different was it from any- 
thing that he could possibly have 
anticipated : for there, upon the grass, 
lay the old hag, a lifeless corpse—and 
two police-constables were bending over 


her | 


el 


CHAPTER X. 
THE MURDER.—SIR JOHN DALHAM. 


Tue first glance convinced Charles 
De Vere that the old woman was 
indeed a corpse: for her countenance 
was livid—the eyes, wide open, were 
fixed with a glassy stare—and as the 
policemen raised the form, it hung in a 
lifeless manner. Moreover, the ejacu 
lations which our young hero canght 
_ issuing from the lips of the constables, 
confirmed the dreadful idea—eveun if any 
such confirmation was wanting at all. 
Au indescribable horror seized upon the 
young man: he stopped short—and 
then staggered back, his hat falling 
from his head, and he only preserving 
himself from falling likewise by a sud- 
den and powerfully exerted energy. 

‘* Murder’s work has been done here, 
sir |” said one of the policemen. ‘Look! 
there’s the mark upon the unfortunate 
creature’s neck. By Jove! it must 
have been hands of iron that grasped 
her with such effect !” 

‘““She’s been throttled—that’s quite 
clear !” exclaimed the other constable. 

Charles De Vere now approached 
close up to the spot : and he beheld the 
marks to which the policeman alluded. 
A fierce and deadly gripe had indeed 
been taken of the wretched woman’s 
throat ; the traces of the fingers were 
there ; the nails had left deep indenta- 
tions in the flesh. A brooch—of a 
common and even trumpery character, 
which had fastened Mrs. Chicklade’s 
searf, or rather large silk cape which 
she wore—was smashed ; so that one of 
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the constables observed, ‘‘No doubt the 
murderer got his knee upon the poor 
wretch and held her down upon the 
grass while be throttled her.” 

“Yes,” said Charles De Vere, giving 
audible expression to his dismayed and 
bewildered musings ; ‘‘it could scarcely 
have been that girl whom I saw quar- 
relling with her !” 

‘A girl quarrelling with her ?” ejaeu- 
lated one of the officers, catching at 
what instantaneously struck him as a 
clue to the hideous mystery. ‘Be so 
kind, sir, as to tell us what you know.” 

““T repeat,” said Charles, “it is impos- 
ible it could have been that girl, And 
yet——” 

“ Indeed, sir, you must explain your- 
self,” exclaimed the officer firmly. 
‘Whatever your thoughts on the sub- 
ject may be——” | 

“T certainly did behold something,” 
said Charles, in a faltering tone : for he 
was dismayed and bewildered by a 
thousand horrible ideas. ‘In short, 
some little while back—half-an-hour or 
so—I was walking in this lane with my 
mother—I heard the sounds of alterca- 
tion—I saw this unfortunate woman 
disputing with a young person having 
the air of a seamstress or milliner of a 
superior class Indeed, if it had not 
been for her bandboxes, I should have 
taken her to be a lady “ 

‘‘Did you hear any threats, sir, come 
from this young persou’s lips ?” asked 
the constable who was performing the 
part of questioner. 

“T certainly must admit that at the 
moment when I first became aware of 
the quarrel,” responded Charles, though 
with hesitation thus giving utterance to 
the recollections which came back into 
his mind—for he was loth to criminate 
an interesting young female whom de- 
spite all suspicious circumstances he 
could scarcely bring himself to regard 
as the authoress of so foul a crime,—'‘I 
certainly must admit that she was 
speaking very vehemently doubtless 
however she was much provoked. Ah! 
I remember, she said that there was the 
feeling of a tigress within her.” 
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* Ah! she said that, sir—did she !” 
exclaimed the police-constable, glanc- 
ing quickly at his companion, as much 
as to imply that they were on the right 
track to the discovery of the guilty 
person. “And what else did you hear, 
sir ?” 

“T was almost immediately after- 
wards upon this spot,” replied De Vere. 
“The two females had at once ceased 
speaking on beholding my mother and 
rayself——and J, thinking that the poor 
girl was being ill-treated, menaced, or 
coerced into mischief by this woman— 
I came forward, I say, to offer her my 
protection.” 

‘And what then transpired, 
asked the constable. 

“The young person refused all inter- 
ference on my part,” answered De Vere : 
“she said that she preferred remaining 
with the woman-—that they had some- 
thing to talk about——Ah! I recollect 
another thing too !” ejaculated Charles, 


"sir :* 


‘feeling the absolute necessity of telling 


the whole truth, and ail the more so in- 
asinuch as each successive remembrance 
that arose in his mind tended all the 
more forcibly to criminate the young 
milliner. 

“What else do you recollect, sir ?” 
asked the constable. 

“That the girl had a strange, half- 
wild, half-vacant look—so that I 
thought her reason was to some degree 
unsettled——or I should _ perhaps 
rather say that I scarcely knew what 


to think. But at all events this wo— 


man”—and here he pointed to the 
corpse—‘ seemed to exercise some ex- 
traordinary power over her ; for with a 
significant look, and merely displaying 
a ring———” 

“A ring ? said the constable, in- 
quiringly. 

‘ Yes—I recollect perfectly,” rejoin- 
ed De Vere: ‘it was a ring on the lit- 
tle finger of the right hand 

“But it is not here now |” interject- 
ed the constable, holding up the deceas- 
ed woman’s right hand, which was un- 
gloved—and the glove itself was lying 
upon the grass. 
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“ No—the ring is not there !” ejacu- 
lated Charles. °% But I have a perfeet 
recolleetion-——” 

‘Let us look at the other hand,” in- 
terrupted the police-officer: and he 
drew off the glove. ‘‘ Here are three 
rings on these ‘fingers—but none on the 
little finger. ” 

“And neither of those rings,” said 
Charles emphatically, ‘is the one that 
[saw. [could not help noticing it, 
because I thought there was something 
so significant in the way in which the 
woman displayed it—as if there were 
a secret connected with it, and she felt 
that she had the power of using it as a 
means of coercion, It was a lady’s 
ring—a ruby in the middle, set round 
with pearls—I could not possibly be 
mistaken on the point !” 

‘It is an important one,” observed 
the police-cfficial, glancing at his com- 
panion, who nodded assentingly. ‘It 
does not seem that the person of the 
murdered woman has been rifled: as 
much jewellery as she was likely to 
have about her is still here, with the ex 
ception of that ring. The crime wa 
not therefore perpetrated for the mer 
purpose of robbery—that’s as clear as 
daylight! It looks like a deed of ven- 
geance. But did you happen to hear 
any name mentioned ?”? 

“Ah, I recollect !” said Charles : 
‘the old woman addressed the young 
one aS Miss Barrington. And now I 
think I have told you all I can possi- 
bly call to mind.” 

' Well, sir,” responded the official, 
‘‘you must be so good as to attend at 
the Coroner’s Inquest to-morrow—and 
perhaps at the police-court, if we suc- 
ceed in finding out this girl Barrington. 
Your name and address, if you please, 
sir ?” 

_ Charles produced his card, intimating 
at the same time that he was a clerk in 
the Home Office. The constables had 
noticed that he averted his eyes as much 
as possible from the hideously discolour- 
ed countenance of the murdered woman 
—and that when compelled by the in- 
cidents of the conversation to turn his 
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strong visible shuddering and with all 
the evidences of a profound horror. 
They therefore intimated that as the 
spectacle was only too well calculated 
to shock his feelings, there was not the 
slightest necessity for him to remain 
any longer upon the spot. Charles De 
Vere thankfully availed himself of this 
permission to retire ; and hastening 
away, he bent his steps homeward. 

On first beholding the corpse of the 
woman, a thousand ideas, as we have 
already said, arose conflicting in the 
young man’s mind. 

Vividly he recollected how that hag 
had haunted his mother !—with equal 
vividness too had those words which 
that very afternoon he had caught from 
his mother’s lips, flashed to his mind! 
“ Wretched, infamous woman ! 
genius that has crossed my path ! fatal 
spectre that seems doomed to haunt me! 
Oh, if ever there were a moment, when 
I felt inclined to do some desperate deed 
to rid myself for ever of your persecu- 
tions, it is now!” Those were the 
words: aud they swept into Charles 
De Vere’s memory as if they were a 
shower of molten lead drops smiting his 
brain. : 

A horrible suspicion had thus for an 
instant crossed him in respect to his 
mother : for why had she disappeared 
mysteriously? why had he failed. to 
overtake her? why had he not found 
her at the cottage on his return thither ? 
No wonder, then, that he had stagger- 
ed and nearly fallen, on first beholding 
the murdered woman !—but the effort 
with which he had so abruptly saved 
himself, was accompanied by the equal- 
ly sweeping recollection of the dispute 
between Miss Barrington and the old 
woman. Now after all that had trans- 
pired—especially with the circumstance 
of the missing ring—-Charles had no 
doubt that Mrs, Chicklade had met her 
death at the hands of the young seams- 
tress ; and he well-nigh loathed himself 
for having, though only for an instant, 
_ entertained so horrible a suspicion in 
respect to his own mother, He literal- 


evil: 
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ly writhed as it were withia his entire 
being, as he sped aloug towards Bel- 
mont Cottage ; and in a voice of indes- 
cribable agony, he exclaimed aloud, 
“Forgive me, mother !—for God’s sdke 
forgive me !” 

It was in a state of wild excitement 
that he reached his bome ; and on has- 
tening into the parlour, he found Mrs, 
De Vere seated there. 

“Good heavens, Charles! what is 
the matter?” she inquired, springing 
from her chair, her countenance as pale 
as death and her whole form quivering, 

“That woman, mother,” cried her 
son,—* that woman——” 

“Yes, yes, Charles! For God’s sake 
speak !”--and Mrs. De Vere tottered 
to her chair, on which she sank down. 

“That woman is—is—murdered !” 
rejoined the youth, who in the violence 
of hisown excitement did not notice 
how tremendously Mrs, De Vere was 
excited also. 

‘““ Murdered |!” she said. 
possible ?” 

‘““Yes—murdered !” exclaimed Char- 
les: ‘‘and I fear by that very young girl 
whom we saw disputing with her. Qh, 
it was a dreadful spectacle |!—the bare 
recollection of it e 

‘Sit down, Charles—and compose 
yourself. Here! take a glass of 
water |” and his mother was now all 
alacrity to give him the refreshment. 

Charles drank a draught the con- 
tents of the tumbler ; and then he pro- 
ceeded, in hurried ahd broken sentences, 
to explain to his mother all that had 
occurred, 

He told her how his intervention had 
been rejected by the young milliner— 
how he had gone in search of his mofher 
—how, on not finding her at the cot- 
tage, he had sped off again in another 
direction—how he had thus found his 
way back to the spot where the alter- 
cation between the two females had tak- 


“Ts this 


en place—and how he had discovered 


the lifeless form of the hag, with the - 
policemen bending over it. As he pro- 
gressed in his narrative, he grew some- — 
what more calm ; aud it was in a more 
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collected manner, too, that he recapi- 
tulated everything which had taken 
place between himself and the consta- 
bles. 

Mrs. De Vere listened with an expres- 
sion of fearful interest upon her coun- 
tenance ; and she occasionally inter- 
rupted the earlier part of the narrative 
by questions in respect to what the old 


-woman had said when Charles had offer- : 


ed Miss Barrington his protection ? 

“It is a dreadful occurrence,” she ob- 
served, when the whole story was com- 
plete. 

“To think that a young girl—such as 
you have described this Miss Barring- 
ton to be, and such as she struck me 
from the hasty glimpse which I obtained 
of her——” 

“Oh, shocking indeed !” ejaculated 
young De Vere. ‘ But how was it that 
I missed you, mother ?” 

“JT ean searcely tell,” she answered. 
“‘T must have gone one way while yon 
took another. Ah! and then I recollect I 
struck across the fields——-But there 
is one thing, Charles——one thing 
which I should enjoin. It is that when 
you appear before the Coroner—or 
elsewhere—to give your evidence—it 
will be unnecessary, you know, my dear 
boy—quite unnecessary indeed, —for it 
cau have nothing to do with the testi- 
mony————~” 

“What do you mean, my dear moth- 
er?” inquired Charles, almost impatient- 
ly; for Mrs. De Vere was hesitating, 
stammering, and faltering. 

‘“T mean, Charles,” she continued, “it 
will be altogether unnecessary to state 
that the unfortunate woman ever hung 
about our residence——” : 

‘Ah, my dear mother!” exclaimed 
the youth, “I wish in the name of God 
you would tell me wherefore that wo- 
man haunted and threatened you—and 
why you gave utterance to those bitter, 
bitter words which met my ears when I 
returned home this afternoon?” 

“Did either of the officers seem to 
know. who the wornan was?” asked Mrs. 
De Vere, with a strange look. 

“No, they said nothing upon the 
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| pectable woman in society. 
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subject,” replied Charles, ‘I do not 
think they had the slightest notion who 
she was. But I was so bewildered and 
dismayed—so shocked and horrified—” 

‘Tt was natural, my dear boy,” said 
Mrs. De Vere. But in reference to the 
questions you just now put to me, I 
must teil you—as I have told you be- 
fore—that I knew Mrs, Chicklade in 
other times, when she passed as a res- 
She fell ins 
to very wicked paths; she became a vile 
abandoned creature—so iufamous, in- 
deed that she was utterly cast off by 
all her acquaintances, who, like myseh, 
had been deceived in her. You may 
suppose therefore, my dear Charles, that 
it was not a very pleasant thing for me — 
to fiud such a bad woman suddenly pre- 
senting herself—-hauuting me—making 
drains upon my purse——” 

“But why, mother, in the name of 
heaven did you submit to all this?” ex- 
claimed Charles, bewildered and fright- 
ened at what he heard. 

“Can you suppose—you, my son—— 
can you suppose, I ask,” said Mrs. De 
Vere, with an air as if she were half 
shocked, half indignant, ‘that the wo- 
man exercised any legitimate or well- 
grounded power over me? But do you 
not know how brittle is our reputation 
in this world, aud how the surface of 
the purest mirror may be dimmed with 
the foulest breath? Suppose, for in- 
stance, that a notorious villain, cheag 
and swindler presented timself to claim 
arenewal of an acquaintance with you, 
on the ground that you had once been 
intimate ata period when you knew not 
his real character; and suppose that in 
the desperation of his circumstances he 
threatened to malign and calumniate 
you if you yielded not to his extortion- 
ate demands,—would you not dread 
lest your reputation should catch an in- 
fection from such a source, from the 
simple fact of its being proclaimed that 
frieudship and intimacy did once really 
exist between you? You, however, as a 
wan might have the moral courage to 
spurn the wretch and bid him do bis 
worst. But vith a woman, Charles, it 
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is different! and when the woman too is 
: mother, think you that she would not 
tremble if an infamous creature, capa- 
ble of any wickedness, threatened to 
parade a tissue of the most shocking 
misrepresentations—-falsehoods—lies— 
diabolical inventions, before her own 
son?” 

“ Enough, dear mother!” ejaculated 
Charles: ‘‘I comprehend how cruelly 
you have been tortured—how vilely and 
unjustly persecuted by this unprincipled 
creature! Oh, I was wrong to press 
you for explanations! I now feel that 
a son ought never to compel a parent to 
enter upon a self-vindication when he 
knows that this parent of his is virtue 
itself! Ab, my dear mother! does it 
not look like heaven’s own retribution 
that the evil-minded woman should have 
thus met her death in the neighborhood 
where she sought to do so much mis- 
chief?” 

‘Tt does seem so, Charles!” answer- 
ed Mrs. De Vere solemnly. 

We must now take a temporary leave 
of the mother and son at Belmont Cot- 
tage, and shift the scene of our narra- 
tive, although to no great distance. It 
will be remembered that in the middle 
part of this memorable day of which we 
are writing—or to be more particular 
as to the hour, it was at two o’clock, 
that Mr. Timperley issued from Belmont 
Cottage, having previously ascertained 
from Mrs. De Vere where Sir Jobn 
Dalham’s suburban villa was situated. 
We did not choose at the time to inter- 
rupt the continuous narrative of all 
those meetings and incidents which re- 
lated t2 Mrs. Chicklade, by following 
Mr. Timperley: but we must now re- 
turn to him. 

Sir John Dalbam’s villa was situated 
ata distance of about a mile from Bel- 
mont Cottage. It was not a spacious 
dwelling: for Sir John was a widower, 
having only one son—and thus his esta- 
blishment, in a family sense, was exceed- 
ingly limited. But on the other hand 
he maintained many domestics both at 
his villa and at his town mansion. He 
had horses and equipages at both. If 


therefore the suburban residence wag 
not very spacious so far as the main 
building was concerned, it had numer- 
ous Outhouses, together with some ten 


or a dozen acres of paddock and garden ~ 


grounds. It was to this place that Mr. 
Timperley bent his way on foot; and he 
was speedily admitted into the Baron- 
et’s presence. Sir John was a man far 
advauced in life: indeed he had already 
passed his seventieth year; and to look 
at him one would have wondered that 
he could have attained such an age. He 
was shrivelled and withered—attenuat- 
ed almost to a skeleton-—with a repul- 
sive cadaverousness of countenance. Yet 
the same keen grey eyes nad a wond- 
rous vitality in them: they were eyes 
which appeared capable of looking a 
person through and through, and pene- 
trating into the most secret recesses of 
the soul. Hard deep lines, traced by 
strong passions, blended with the wrin- 
kles which were impressed by age; and 
it would soon be found by any one com- 
ing in contact with Sir John Dalham for 
the first time, that a powerful intellect 
maintained its firein what might seem 
at the first glance to be the form of a 
shrivelled mummy. : 

Mr. Timperley was ushered into a 
moderate-sized but sumptuously furnish- 
ed room, where the Baronet, wrapped 
ina French flowered silk dressing-gown, 
and with a black velvet skull-eap orna- 
mented with a gold tassel, was seated 
ata table on which luncheon had just 
been served up. All kinds of delicacies 
that could possibly tempt a jaded appe- 
tite, appeared upon that board: there 
was a numerous assortment of exquisite 
wines and liqueurs; and a stout, well- 
fed lacquey, iu gorgeous livery and with 
powdered hair, stood behind the old 
Baronet’s chair, 

‘Ah, Mr. Timperley,” said Sir John 
Dalham; the moment the solicitor was 
announced: ‘‘ You are welcome. 
walk in. Give Mr. Timperley a chair— 
and then leave us,” he added, turning 
to his domestic. 

“ Being up in this neighborhood, Sir 


Joln, on some little business,” said Mr. | 


Pray © 
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fimperley, when he and the Baronet 

were alone together, “‘I thought I would 

just drop in upon you. I called at 

Berkely Square last evening, and were 

told that you were at St. John’s Wood 
9 


“Yes,” observed the Baronet, “ T fre- 
quent this place as much as possible in 
the fine weather. But what tidings 
have you brought me?” 

“ Everything progresses, Sir John, as 
you could wish,” replied Mr ‘Timperley, 
rubbing his hands and bending a signi- 
ficant look npon the Baronet. “I was 
there yesterday—I saw the old man.” 

“Ah! and he doubtless still clings 
to hope?” cried the Baronet with a 
thuckle which threw him into a violent 
fit of coughing that left him exhausted 
for three or four minutes afterwards, 
while his eyes looked horribly bleared 
and bloodshot. 

Mr. Timperley did not, however, ap- 
pear to take the slightest notice of this 
incident, but with his double eye-glasses 
he appeared to be absorbed in the con- 
templation of a very fine picture, though 
not of a very decent subject, that was 
suspended to the wall opposite to where 
he sat. For the lawyer knew Sir John 
Dalham well, and was aware that noth- 
ing annoyed him so much as to take 
notice of his ailments or infirmities. 

‘‘ Well—and so you were with the 
old man yesterday ?” said Sir John, at 
length regaining some of the breath 
which the violent fit of coughing had well- 
nigh utterly expelled from his attenuat- 
ed frame. ‘‘ And how does he look? 
He does not wear as well as I do, [ll 
be bound ?” added the Baronet, with a 
most malignant expression of counte- 
nance. 

Mr. Timperley might have said that 
if he were actuary in a Life-office he 
would infinitely rather grant an assur- 
-auce on behalf of Mr. Barrington than 
on that of Sir John Dalham: but it 
did not suit the lawyer’s purpose to tell 
the truth where he knew it would be 
unpalatable. He therefore exclaimed, 


|“ How does he look? Like a corpse, . 


of his grandchildren ; 
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Sir John! It is impossible he can last 
much longer,” 

‘But you are keeping up the old 
game, my dear Mr. Timperley ?” said 
the Baronet eagerly and anxiously. 
“You are . 

“Doing everything in your interest, 
as in duty bound,” replied the solicitor, 
with a low deferential bow, as if to a 
patron whom it suited him fall well to 
serve. ‘The old man is full of hope 
for the next Term—always the next 
Term, you know, Sir- John !’—and 
here Mr. Timperley chuckled with a 
subdued delight as if making himself 
merry at the expense of his unfortunate 
client the prisoner in Whitecross 
Street, 

“Hal ha!” also chuckled Sir John: 
“the next Term—eh? Well, and of 
course you encourage that hope; 
You tell him his case is a good one ?” 

“And then I draw up ‘his pleas and 
affidavits,” rejoined ‘Timperley, “in a 
way that makes it a very bad one.” 

“To be sure! to be sure !” said Sir 
John, rubbing his haads. ‘ Keep the 
old villain in gaol !—keep him out. of 
his just rights | Tam not to be beg- 
gared for him. But what about the 
compromise, Mr. Timperley ?” — 

“T touched him upon that ground, , 
answered the lawyer: ‘but as I feared 
and anticipated, he was. inaccessible. 
As delicateiy as Leould—and_ yet with 
a certain degree of firmness, as if exer- 
cising the authority of an attorney to- 
wards his client—I suggested that were 
he to offer to accept one-third——” 

‘Yes, yves—I would give that,” in- 
terjected Sir John Dalham, “to avoid 
any farther risk—although you, my 
dear Mr. Timperley, have taken good 
care that the case shall hang on so long, 
But what said he in resyect to the come 
promise ?” 

“He would perish sooner—or some- 
thing to that effect,” rejoined ‘Timper- 
ley. “IT appealed to him for the sake 
but it: was of no 
avail—the old man is as obstinate as he 


can be Ah! by the bye, Sir John, 
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there 
alarmed me—— 

“Wh? eh? what is that?” inquired 
the Baronet, who in the sudden vervous- 
ness which seized upon him, spilt half 
the contents of the wine- glass which he 
was conveying 10 his lips. 

“Barrington actually threatened to 
take his business out of my hands,” 
responded ‘Timperley, *‘and entrust it to 
another soliciter, He fancied that he 
saw some hesitation in my conduet———” 

‘But he does not suspect you 2” 
eried Sir John ; “he does not think that 
vou are playing him false ?” 

“No,” answered Timperley; ‘‘we 
parted very good friends—and I prom- 
ised to send him the new affidavits in 
the course of a few days. My only 
fear is that the greater his experience 
in studying all these law-matters, the 
more probable it is that he will detect 
the points which I purposely leave open 
for your counsel to seize upon as the 
ground of demanding a postponement 


was one thing which rather 
” 


of the final judgement and for moving | 


to put iu fresh affidavits.” 

“Donut be afraid, my dear Mr. Tim- 
perley,” said Sir John Dalham, though 
he himself was still nervous and quiver- 
ing; “trust to your own ingenuity, It 
has never failed you yet ; and besides, I 
am always ready and willing, you kuow, 
to sharpen its edge with something of 
this sort.” 

Thus speaking, the Baronet drew forth 
a number of bank-notes,which he handed 
to Timperley, who received them with a 
low bow, 

“It is a pity—a very great pity,” 
coutinued Sir John, “that the old mau 
cunuot be starved into a surrender. We 
auticipated great’ things you know, 


when you withdrew the guinea a week 
” 


‘“Yes—but it is impossible to foresee 
that this girl Winifred, his grandchild,” | s 
interjected Timperley, “would be enabled 
to 4 fa him with fuuds, For my 
part I can’t make it out. From all I 
learn, the girl is virtuous ; and yet it is 
impossible that by the exercise of her 
ucedle she can maintain the old mau 


—— 


perley,” said Sir John. 
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and herself as respectable as she does. 
She must have some friends—-or else she 
must be the mistress of some person 
who supplies her purse. Yet if so, she 
is consuimmately skilful in the art of 
hypocrisy.” 

‘“T wish we could find out, Mr. Tim- 
“It would be 
a fine card for us to play, if we could 
by any means deprive the girl of her 
resources. The old man would in that 
case be speedily starved into a surren- 
der: aud instead of offering him a 
third, we could make him content him- 
self with a sixth, or even a teuth por- 
tion of all he claims.” 

“T will think how it is to be man- 
aged,” answered Mr. Timperley. “ Rest 
assured, Sir John, that whatsoever I 
can do to meet your views or forward 
your interests, shall be done! And 
now I will take my departure.” 

‘Stop ?—one word |” ejaculated the 


old Baronet. ‘ Did you ever happen 
to meet my son ?” 
“Very, very ree -answered the 


solicitor. 
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“We merely bow and pass 


“To be sure! that’s right !” inter- 
rupted the Baronet ‘I would not for 
the world he should suspect anything of 
what is going on betwixt you and me. 
Roderick is a strange fellow, you know, 
Mr. Timperley : I have told you so be- 
fore. He already entertains a strong 

opinion about this case; he considers 
that Barrivgton is ill-treated—and_ if 
he once knew how excellent an under- 


standing subsists between you and me 
” 


“But he does not know it—and he 
must not know it !” said the lawyer em- 
phatieally. ‘' Never from my lips shall 
a syllable drop---——” 

‘‘ Heaven knows none shall ever fall 
from mine 1” exclaimed Sir John, ‘I 

hall outlive that old villain Barrington 
yet 5 and in one way or another I shall 
conquer ere I die. But if, Mr. Timper- 
ley, by one of those casualties which do 
sometimes cut short men who might na- 
turally hope to live many years,—If, I 
say, a prematere death should overtake 
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me, that son of mine would make a 
perfect foo] of himself in respect to this 
Jawsuit—he will be for giving up every- 


thing to the Barringtons—he will leave 


himself a perfect beggar—he will in- 
herit a title without a shilling to keep 
it! You see, Mr. Timperley, that all 
these reflections are very painful indeed; 
and there are times when, I assure you, 
I am driven to my wits’ ends.” 

“ But Mr. Dalham has never entered 
so deeply into the merits of the suit,” 
cbserved Timperley, ‘as to be aware 
of the real excellence of Barringtou’s 
claim, or to suspect the chicaneries by 
meaus of which you have been so long 
fencing it off? At least, my dear Sir 
John, I think that such is the assurance 
you have often given me ?” 

“Tt is along time, Mr. Timperley, 
since you wie I happened to speak on 
that particular subject,” rejoined the 
Baronet. “Several times I have been 
on the point of telling you, when some- 
thing has always transpired to prevent 
it, that within the last two or three 
years—I do not exactly recollect how 
long—Roderick has seemed to take a 
greater interest in this suit; he has 
made more inquiries—he has looked 
deeper into it—he has been to my soli- 
citors—in short, I dow’t know how it is, 
but it was only a little while ago he 
was suggesting that if I and Barring- 
ton agreed to halve the whole——” 


“And you, Sir John, of sg 
scorned the idea ?” diwtutied Mr. 'tim- 
perley. 


“ Aye—and more than ‘that, ” conti- 
nued the Baronet, with a fiendishly 
malignant expression of countenance, 
“T vowed that I would invoke the 
bitterest curses on Roderick’s head if 
he ever dared again plead before me on 
benalf of those Barringtons. I took 
the most deadly oath that I would 
cover him with my maledictions if he 
ventured to seek them, speak to them, 
or succour them in any way. More 
than once have I spoken in these terms 
to Roderick within the last two or three 
years ; and he has been touched by my 
words—for he has always been accus- 
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tomed to regard me with respect. You 
know, my dear Mr Timperley, how 
wild he was wont to be—how he used 
to plunge headlong into debt—and how 
I invariably came forward to extricate 
himself frow his difficulties. Well, h 

is not ungrateful—he knows, between 
you and me, that if asa father I have 
not set him the most moral of exams 
ples, yet that at all events I have ever 
been a most indulgent parent.” 

“True, Sir Johu?” said the solicitor : 
“and rest assured that Mr. Dalham will 
continue to do his duty towards you 
while you live, and be faithful to your 
memory when you shall have gone 
hence.” 

‘* Nevertheless,” exclaimed the baro- 
net, ‘‘let us leave nothing to posthus 
mous chances ; but let us do all we can 


either to break old Barrington’s hear$, 


orelse to starve him into a surrender 
with the least possible delay, Perhaps 
one of these aims may be accomplished 
through the medium of his grand 
daughter ? At all events yon will see 
—you must make ing iries about her— 
you must nob let the grass grow under 
your feet,” 

“Trust to me, Sir John,” replied 
Timperley : and be then took his leave 
of the old Baronet. 

On issuing forth from the grounds 
attached to the villa, the solicitor was 
wending his way through the fields, 
when he beheld the subject of the con- 
cluding part of his discourse with the 
Baronet approaching from a little dis- 
tance, 

This was Mr. Dalham. He was 
walking slowly, and in a thoughtful 
mood, with his eyes bent downward, 
Timperley saw that he was as yet un- 
noticed by that gentleman; and not 
caring to fall in with him, he at once 
struck off behind a hedge which cons 
eealed him from Mr. Dalham’s view. 
He thus escaped an encounter with the 
Barouet’s son. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


THE ACCUSATION. 


WE must now direct the attention of 
the reader to a couple of decently-fur- 
nished rooms ou the second floor of a 
respectable house in Aldersgate Street. 
This street, we may observe for the 
benefit of those readers who may not 
happen to be well acquainted with the 
metropolis, is in the cluse vicinage of 
Whitecross Street Prison. The two 
rooms to which we have alluded, con- 
stituted the lodging of Winifred Bar- 
rington, 

It was at about half-past four o’clock 
in the afternoon of the day of which 
we are writing, that Winifred returned 
to her abode, with her bandbox and 
buudle. 

She had ridden from Camden Town 
in an omnibus, to the nearest point 
where the vehicle couid deposit her ; 
and slie had thence hurriedly walked 
homeward. 

On knocking at the door, admission 
was at once given her by the landlady 
—a middle-aged good-natured matron, 
who had conceived a great friendship 
for the grand-daughter of the unfortu- 
nate old prisoner in Whitecross Street. 
Mrs. Slater—for that was the landla- 
dy’s uame—-possessed a little annuity of 
some tweuty or thirty pounds a year, 
from one of the City Guilds to which 
her husband had belonged ; and she 
converted her humble means into a 
competency by letting portions of her 
house in ready-furnished lodgings. Be- 
ing a thoroughly respectable woman, 
she was very particular whom she thus 
harboured ; and consequently, during 
her sojourn there, Winifred had uever 
fallen in with any improper acquaiut- 
ances, 

Tie rooms which she occupied were 
Ball; but Winifred, with a view to 
economy, would long ago have given up 
One and contented herself with a single 
apartment, had not Mrs. Slater insisted 
upou her young favourite retaining 
them both at a reduced rent. 
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On opening the door for her on the 
present occasion—the maid-servant be- 
ing out at the time— Mrs. Slater was 
at once struck by Winifred’s appearance. 
She looked exceedingly agitated : there 
was something strange altogether in her 
aspect ; and the worthy dame was seiz- 
ed with the appreheusion that some new 
calamity had overtaken the prisouer in 
Whitecross Street. 

“T hope there is nothing wrong, 
Miss?” she said; for knowing that 
Winitred was a lady by birth as well as 
by education and by manuers, she al- 
ways treated her with respect. 

“No—nothing,” answered the damsel: 
and with her box in one hand and her 
bundle in the other, she passed hastily 
by Mrs. Slater, in a few moments disap- 
pearing up the staircase. 

“Something has however happened 
to the poor girl, 1 am convinced of it!” 
said the worthy woman to herself, as 
sie closed the door and slowly retired 
to her own parlour. “I have often 
seen her look unhappy : but she never 
seemed so strange as she is this after 
noon. What ean it possibly mean? I 
would go np and renew my inquiries— 
only Tam afraid of being thought in- 
trusive.” 

Having bronght ber musings to this 
point, Mrs. Slater presently sat down 
to her tea-table: and as she lingered 
over her little repast, she continued to 
reflect on the agitated and excited looks 
of her favourite lodger, until she gra- 
dually sank into a doze. 

it was about an hour later that the 
landlady was startled by a loud imperi- 
ous knock at the front door ; and when 
the maid-servant had answered the 
summons, Mrs. Slater heard the sounds 
of two meu’s heavy footsteps in the 
passage, ; 

Then her ear caught the words, 
‘Want Miss Barrington 2?” which were 
ejaculated in accents of miugled cone 
sternation and affright by the domestic. 

‘“Yes—Miss Barrington. You say 
she lives here ?” auswered a rough come 
maudiug voice. ‘ Which floor ?” 

‘The second,” responded the maid- 
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servant. 
possible 

“Hold your tongue, and don’t be 
foolish,” interrupted the same rough 
voice that had before spoke : and then 
the heavy footsteps of the two men 
began hastily to ascend the stairs. 

These were two police officials. 


“But good gracious! is it 
” 


Im- 


mediately after the corpse of Mrs. ' 
Chicklade was borne from the scene of’ 
the tragedy to the nearest public-house, | 
the police had instituted inquiries in the | 


neighbourhood ; and they had quickly 
learnt that a young seamstress, with 
bandbox and bundle, had been seen to 
call at Sidney Villa. | 

hither one of the policemen bent 
his way; and without previously ex- 
plaining his object, he elicited from Ra- 
chel Miss RBarrington’s address. He 
then hurriedly stated for what purpose 
he required it: but he tarried not to 
hear the indignant exclamations of the 
worthy woman against the possibility 
of Winifred being the authoress of so 
frightful a deed. 

We will here pause only for a single 
instant to state that the report of the 
murder diffused throughout Sidney Vil- 
la the same horror and dismay which 
were already experienced in the neigh- 
bourhood wherever the tale was known : 
bnt Agnes experienced even stronger 
feeling still ; for- she was alike afflicted 
and indignant at the thought that so 
amiable a creature as Winifred could 
have been deemed guilty of such a 
crime. 

The reader has however no difficulty 
in now comprehending the purport of 
the ominous visit paid by the two po- 
lice-officials to Mrs. Slater’s house. 
They ascended to the second floor : 
they opened the first door which pre- 
sented itself observing no ceremony in 
the process ; and Winifred started up 
from her seat on thus beholding them. 

“Al |! you know what we come for,” 
said one of the constables, laying his 
hand upon the girl’s shoulder. ‘ We 
want you for the murder of the old 
woman.” 

It would be impossible to describe 


bet 
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the strange horrified look which Miss 
Barrington bent upon the police officer : 
her countenance became ghastly : some- 
thing appeared to waver upon her lips 
—but it was inarticulate: and then 
with a scream she sank upon a chair. 

“And, by Jove, here’s the ring !” ex- 
claimed the other police-official, suatch- 
ing up the jewel from the table where 
itlay. “ A ruby in the middle—with 
fonr pearls set round it! The very 
same |” 

‘Great God ! I am innocent !” cried 
Winifred, throwing herself upon her 
knees and wildly clasping her bands. 
“JT take heaven to witness that I am 
innocent ! Give me that ring! Icon- 
jure youn not to take it from me? Oh, 
you know not what it bas cost me to 
obtain it !” 

‘“Ah, but we do know,” rejoined one 
of the officials: “and that’s what we 
are for. Come get up, my girl: this 
gammon won't do forus! You must 
come along to the station.” 

The officer who thus spoke, raised 
Winifred by force from her suppliant 
posture ; and the unfortunate girl gaz- 
ed upon him with the vacancy of an 
idiot. 

She seemed as if her senses had com- 
pletely broken down beneath the weight 
of this stupendous calamity. Thus she 
stood for a few moments: then, as if 
suddenly smitten with the consciousness 
of her position, she gave vent to anoth- 
er wild scream,—again clasped her 
hands in a paroxysm of indescribable 
agony—and sank back in the chair. 

‘Come, young woman,” said one of 
the officials, taking up her bonnet and 
shawl: “if you don’t choose to move 
of your own accord, we must carry you 
by main foree——that’s all.” 

“Where? ‘To prison? O God! my 
poor grandfather!”—and with another 
wild cry she sank sens\iess on the floor. 

The constables conveyed her down 
the stairs: an empty cab was passing 
the house at the moment: it was stop- 
ped—and Winifred, still in a lifeless 
condition was placed in it. Fortunate 
for her was it that she was thus de- 
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prived of conscionsness at the time, for 
the ramor had spread that two consta- 
bles had entered the house to arrest 
somebody, and a crowd had begun to 
collect. The cab drove rapidlysaway— 
but not before one of the officers had 
hurriedly whispered to a friend whom he 
recognized amidst the group, the cause 
for which their prisoner was arrested. 
Mrs. Slater, on learning from her 
maid-servant that the two men whose 
heavy footsteps she had heard were po- 
lice coustables, had felt assured that 
they must be laboring under some un- 
accountable mistake in seeking Miss 


Barrington—until she suddenly recol- 


lected the young lady’s agitated appear- 
ance on returning home after an absence 
of some hours. Fall of anxious curiosi- 
ty, she stole up the stairs to listen: but 
when she heard that it was nothing less 
than an awful charge of murder which 
was made against her favorite lodger, 
the worthy dame was seized with such 
a fearful consternation—such an over- 
whelming bewilderment—that how she 
found her way down stairs again, she 
never afterwards could remember. She 
only just succeeded in gaining the inte- 
rior of her parlor, when she sank down 
in a swoon—to the increased affright of 
the already alarmed and dismayed ser- 
vant-girl. 

The domestic did not however entire- 
ly lose her presenee of mind: but she 
instantaneously began to administer re- 
storatives to her mistress; and in this 
process she was altogether unassisted — 
for the other lodgers who in addition to 
Winifred occupied rooms beneath that 
roof, were all out at the time. After 
awhile Mrs. Slater was brought back to 
consciousness; and then she burst into 
tears as well as lamentations. 

“Oh Mary!” she said, wringing her 
hands, ‘‘I can’t believe it’s trae! What! 
Miss Winifred——No! I. can’t breathe 
the word! I should as soon think that 
I myself was capable of such a crime! 
And yet her strange looks? Well, well! 
I don’t know what to think of it! But 
the disgrace that, whether or no, will be 
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brought on this house that’s always 
been so qniet and respectable !” 

“Oh, ma’am!” cried the servant-girl, 
weeping; “it will be enough to kill her 
poor old grandfather—at his age—and 
suffering so much as he has done for so 
long a time !” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Slater, her natural 
goodness of heart triumphing over that 
temporary display of selfishness in re- 
gard to whatsoever taint might be cast 
upon the respectability of her house ; 
“You remind me of a duty that I 
really ought to perform! It would be 
shocking if the intelligence is conveyed 
rudely and abruptly to that poor old 
man. Even if his grandchild is gnitty, 
it is no reason why he should suffer on 
her account: but if she should be inno- 
cent, it is all the more incumbent on 
me to do that which she cannot now do 
for herself I mean to comfort or con- 
sole the poor gentleman.” 

The maid-servant heartily approved 


of Mrs. Slater’s determination; and she 


rushed up stairs to fetch the worthy 
woman’s bonnet and shawl. Meanwhile 
Mrs. Slater took her market-basket; 
and she deposited therein a bottle of 
wine—a seed-cake, which she had made 
as a little regalement for herself—a 
couple of pots of jam, and two or three 
other little delicacies. A few minutes 
afterwards she was wending her way in 
the direction of the prison. 

She was met.by one of the neighbors, 
who questioned her in respect to the 
horrible report coucerning Winnie Bar- 
rington which was circulating in the 
district: but Mrs. Slater, though heart- 
ily fond of a gossip, would not pause to 
do more than emphatically express her 
conviction that her favorite lodger must 
be innovent of the dread crime imputed 
to her. 

In a few minutes she reached the 
prison; and after the exchange of some 
commonplace observations with the 
turnkey, she discovered to her satisfac- 
tion that she had outstripped the rumor 
so far as that establishment was con- 
cerned, 
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But it was now too late for any visit- 

or to be admitted within the walls, un- 
Jess under very peculiar circumstances 
indeed; and the turnkey offered to con- 
vey the basket to Mr. Barrington. But 
Mrs. Slater whisperingly explained to 
him the melancholy purpose for which 
she had come; and the man was horri- 
fied and astonished at what he heard. 
i “ No, nol” he said, ‘I will never be- 
lieve it! What! Miss Winnie that I 
have knowed ever since she was a child, 
to go to do such a thing as that! Id 
just as soon faney I could eat my own 
_ head as that she is guilty. But it will 
be a sad blow all the same for the poor 
old gentleman; and its werry kind of 
you, Mrs. Slater, to come to break it 
tevderly to him. You shall see him in 
this room off "the lobby here. Just walk 
in and sit down for a minute or two till 
he comes.” , 

The worthy woman accordingly pass- 
ed into the room indicated by the friend- 
ly turnkey; and she had not been long 
there when Mr. Barrington made his 
appearance. He knew Mrs. Slater well; 
for she had sometimes accompanied 
Winifred to see him ou a Sunday—and 
she had oceasionally called at the prison 
to convey him some little present on her 
own account. Thus the old man was 
by no means surprised to find her there 
—and he entertained not the slightest 
apprehension that anything was wrong. 

“Ah, my good friend,” he said, shak- 
ing her heartily by the hand: “you do 
not neglect the poor old prisoner. But 
the time is not far distaut now when I 
shall have it in my power to show you 
my gratitude. The next Term must see 
the end of my business; and then I shail 
be rich, Mrs. Slater 4 

“Ah, my dear sir!” interjected the 
good woman, shaking her head mourn- 
fully, and with difficulty keeping back 
_ her tears; ‘‘ but riches don’t always con- 
stitute happiness. ‘There’s many and 
many a drawback——” 

“ Yes—but my drawback has iasted 
for a quarter of a century!” exclaimed 
the old man; ‘‘and therefore it must 
have an end.” 
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“God alone, sir, can decide that!’ 
said Mrs. Slater, wish a look which she 
meant to be ominously significant, so as 
to prepare the prisoner for the terrific 
announcement which she had to make. 

“Yes, God decides everything,” re 
sponded Mr. Barrington. ‘ But God 
is just-—and he does not forever heap 
misfortunes upon the heads of those 
who have not merited them.” 

“Oh, pray, my dear sir, for heaven's 
sake talk not thus!” ejaculated Mrs. 
Slater, to whom-the old man’s words 
seemed, under existing circumstances, 
to savor almost of blasphemy. 

‘“‘ Well, well,” he said, ‘‘it is perhaps 
wrong to mix up holy names with our 
worldly affairs: but as I was telling 
you, Mrs. Slater, the day is not far dis- 
tant—only next term—when [ shall be 
rich—and my dear Winnie will be rich 
—uand she shall ride in her carriage— 
and she shall wear beautiful jewels——” 

“Oh, Mr. Barrington!” and the wor- 
thy woman was now weeping bitterly 
and sobbing vonvulsively. 

“Good God! what is the matter?” 
exclaimed-the old man, now suddenly 
seized with alarm. ‘‘ Has anything hap- 
pened to my dear Winnie? is she ill? 
You have sent for a doctor have you 
not?” 

“Oh! how can I ever tell you what 
has occured?” gasped and faltered the 
kind-hearted woman; for she was pro- 
foundly affected. ‘‘ But I am sure she 
is innocent, sir. Oh, Iam confident she 
is!” : 

‘Tnnocent?” echoed the old man 
with a bewildered gaze. ‘“Innocent}” 
he repeated. ‘ Why, she is goodness 
itself! Innocent?” 

‘Yes, I am sure she is!” cried Mrs. 
Slater, vehemently: “ And I should 
have told the police-officers so if I had 
uot swooned away!” 

‘« Police-officers?” echoed the old man 
—now trembling violently. ‘‘ What on 
earth do you mean? Who has dared 
say anything against my own little 
Winnie? Ah, I see something dread 
ful has happened!” 

“Something .dreadful, indeed, Mr 
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Barrington!” exclaimed Mrs. Slater. 
“Bor God’s sake prepare yourself ! 
The blow will be terrible !” 

“Oh, what do you mean ?”—and the 
poor old man was now quivering ner- 
vously from bead to foot ; and he was 
looking into Mrs. Slater’s countenance 
with the most poignant anxiety as if to 
tathom the truth “Could poor Win- 
nie have done anything wrong? Per- 
haps disappointed in receiving money 
due to her—fearful that I might want— 
and so—and so—she may have taken 
something that did not properly belong 
to her at the time—but she meant to 
pay for it at a future day——” 

“Oh, Mr. Barrington ! it is much 
worse than this !” faltered Mrs. Slater, 
again sobbing violently. ‘‘1 mean that 
the charge which is made against her is 
much worse—for I know that she is in- 
nocent——Oh, I am sure she is |” 

“Good God! what is it ?’—and the 
old man trembled like an aspen leaf. 
“ Tell me! teli mel” 

‘Some woman—but pray compose 
yourself—some woman has been—now 
don’t shake and tremble like this—she 
may not be dead after all, you know 
——-she might only have been very se- 
riously burt—though at first they 


thought that she was killed ——and 


some how or another poor Miss Winnie 
has been suspected arrested—-— 
But——” 

“Impossible?” exclaimed the old 
man, his bowed form suddenly becom- 
ing as upright as if he was in his prime. 
“My Winnie a murderess? No, no! 
I would sooner believe anything than 
this! You are mad |—yon are labour- 
ing under some horrible delusion |” 

“Oh, Mr. Barrington! it is not I 
who am mad—it is the wicked people 
wlio have accused poor Miss Wiunie !” 
and Mrs. Slater could not give utter- 
ance to another syllable ; her voice was 
choked in an agony of ‘weeping. 

““My God! my God |!” moaned the 
wretched old man, now sinking upon a 
seat and clasping his hands in anguish. 
“J do indeed see that something terri- 
ble has happened !” 


| cannot go out | 
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For some minutes he rocked himself 
to and fro, gazing steadfastly upon va- 
cancy—giving utterance to no sound, 
not even so much as a moan ; and Mrs, 
Slater, wiping away her tears, looked 
at him with apprehension—for she 
thought that his senses were abandon- 
ing him. 

“Where is my Winnie !” he sudden- 
ly exclaimed, starting up from his seat, 
‘Twill go to her! For many a long 
year she has comforted me; I will now 
go and comfort her! The poor girl) 
I think I see that sweet face of her’s 
looking mournful—QOh, so mournful!— © 
and those beautiful eyes filled with 
tears! Good God! I cannot endure 
it! My darling Winnie---I come to 
thee |” 

The old man _ strode towards the 
door: but Mrs. Slater, now again weep- 
ing bitterly, canght him by the arm, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ For heaven’s sake be tran- 
quil, Mr. Barrington! You know you 
I will do everything I 
can for vour poor Winnie! But you 
—you are a prisoner |” 

“Just God, it is true!” ejaculated 
the old man ; and he staggered back 
to his seat. ‘‘It is like a frightful 
dream !—it is as a death-blow ! Win- 
nie, Winnie, where art thou? You in 
one prison—I in another! O heaven, 
it is enough to drive one mad!” 

Then the old man began to weep— 
again rocking himself to and fro; and 
Mrs, Slater regarded him with illimita- 
ble compassion. All that selfishness of 
old age which had so long rendered him 
indifferent to the amount of work that 
his grandchild might have to teil 
through in order to support herself and 
him, was now melted and absorbed in 
the strength of the tenderness which he 
veritably experienced towards her. 

It would be impossible to conceive a 
more heartrending spectacle than that 
of the old man’s grief, as it was now 
presented to the view of the worthy 
lodging-house keeper. < 

‘Tf they have taken my Winnie from 
me,” he said, in the whispering treme 


lous toue of childish old age, “ they 
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have taken the only prop that sustained 
me Her cousin is far away across the 
seas—she has but me to look to—and I 
cannot go to ber! She cannot come 
tome! Barsand bolts to keep her se- 
cure !—burs and bolts to keep me se- 
cure! Qh, the wretches! to have 
taken away the old man’s darling !” 

Aud now the unfortunate prisoner’s 
grief became so violent that Mrs. Slater 
was seriously alarmed. 

She endeavoured to breathe soothing 
words in his ear: but he repulsed her. 

“No, no! I will go to her!” he 
cried, again suddenly starting up from 
his seat. ‘* Nobody shall keep me back! 
—nothing shall restrain me |” 

Again too did Mrs. Slater catch him 
by the arm,—reminding him, though 
with all possible delicacy, that he-was 
a prisoner. 

He stopped short—he gazed upon 
her with a wild vacant stare—her alarm 
increased—she thought that he was 
going mad—when all of a sudden he 
gave vent to a hollow groan and sank 
down senseless upon the floor. 

Mrs. Slater summoned the turnkeys ; 
and the unfortuiate oid man was borne 
up to the infirmary of the prison,—the 
officials assuring the worthy woman 
that every attention should be shown 
him. 

On issuing forth from the gaol, with a 
sad tightening at the heart, Mrs. Slater 
remembered her pledge to do all she 
could for Winnie ; and having made in, 
quiries respecting the particular station- 
house to which it was most probable 
the unfortunate girl had been conveyed, 
she took a cab and proceeding thither. 
The officials could not however permit 
the interview which the worthy woman 
so much desired to have with her: but 
they assured Mrs. Slater that as much 
attention had been shown her as cir. 
cumstances would permit. — 

“And do you really think she is 
guilty, sir?” inquired the lodging-house- 
keeper of the Inspector into whose pre- 
sence she had been ushered. 

“T cannot give an opinion, ma’am,” 
was bis guarded reply. ‘‘ We shall 

T 
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know more about it to-morrow when 
the magistrate has taken the business in 
hand.” foe 
‘Ah ! I feared there was something 
wrong !” said Mrs. Slater, thus incon- 
siderately giving audible expression to 
her painful musings. ‘‘It struck me 
like a presentiment of evil when I open- 
ed the door for the poor girl and saw 


how strange and agitated she looked 
” 


“Indeed ?” said the Inspector, catch- 
ing at these words. ‘ And pray what 
time was this ?” 

Mrs. Slater was now shocked by the 
conviction that she had been unconsci- 
ously betrayed into a statement which 
might act most prejudicially to the very 
being in whose welfare she was so deep- 
ly interested. 

She felt as if she had committed a 
crime ; she could have torn out her 
tongue by the roots. 

‘Your evidence is important,” sard 
the inspector ; ‘“‘and you must have 
the goodness to attend to-morrow . 
morning at the police-court. Be so 
kind as not to fail ; or else—I mean no 
offence, ma’am—the magistrate will is 
sue his warrant to compel you to come 
forward,” 

“Oh, what have I done ?” murmured 
the unhappy woman, sinking upon a 
seat, where for some minutes she re- 
mained in the most painful meditation, 

At length she became aware that she 
was the object of curiosity on the part 
of three or four persons who were 
laughing in the station-house ; and. ris- 
ing from her seat, she collected her 
thoughts sufficiently to address the In- 
spector again. 

“ Would you have the goodness to 
convey a message to the unfortunate 
girl?” she said in a voice tremulous 
with emotion. “It will be a great 
kindness and a real act of mercy. Tell 
her that her friend Mrs. Slater has 
broken the intelligence to. her poor 
old grandfather, who has borne. the 
blow—as well as—as—as—could be 
expected.” , 


The Inspector promised. to fulfill the 
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worthy woman’s wish ; and the latter 
then took her departure, saying to her- 
self, “It was better I should send in 
that little falsehood about her poor 
grandfather to the unhappy Winnie, 
than to have either left her in suspense 
or to have suffered her to learn the ex- 
act truth.” 

But as she retraced her way home- 
ward in the cab, Mrs. Slater bitterly 
repented the unguarded expression she 
had let fall from her lips—while she 
trembled at the idea of having to at- 
tend at the police-office on the morrow. 

But in the meanwhile what of Win- 
ifred herself? She had awakened from 
a state of unconsciousness to find her- 
self in a cab with a couple of police 
officials, on her way to the station-house. 
At first it all appeared to her like a 
dream—until her thonghts being col- 
Jected, she could no longer shut out 
from herself the conviction of its reality. 
Then she again and again protested her 
innocence in the most passionate terms 
—until she found from the answers of 
the constables that it was useless to 
appeal to them. 

To the Inspector at the station-house 
she renewed her protestations, with the 
hope that he had the power to adjudi- 
Cate in the case. 

But here again she was bitterly dis- 
appointed ; and she was consigned to 
the care of the female searcher—for it 
was feared in the dreadful excitement 
of her feelings that she might ‘lay vio- 
lent hands upon herself. 

She thus at all events escaped the 
discomfort of being locked up in one of 


the ordinary cells—though it was now |. 


all the same to the wretched Winifred 
into what den she was thrust: for per- 
sonal comfort was as the most mis- 
erable of trifles in-comparison with the 
awful position in which she found her- 
self placed. . 

The reader will scarcely require to be 
informed that the unhappy girl thought 
with poignant anguish of her poor old 
grandfather ; and she was well nigh 
driven to distraction with the idea that 
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ruptly, it would be sufficient to strike 
him dead upon the spot. 

But after awhile her frightful appre- 

hensions on this point were destined to 
experience a material relief, when the 
Inspector delivered Mrs, Slater’s mes- 
sage. 
Winifred—not suspecting for a sin- 
gle instant that the worthy woman had 
for the best of purposes mispresented 
the actual trath—was comforted by the 
assurance thus conveyed to her; and 
clasping her hands in grateful fervour, 
she prayed for some time in silence. 


os 


CHAPTER. XII. 
THE EXAMINATION. 


Every dweller in the metropolis 
knows what a sensation is created and 
how much morbid curiosity is excited, 
when the intelligence begins to spread 
of a barbarous murder having been 
committed within its precincts. Se- 
cond editions of the evening newspa- 
pers were published, in the present in- 
stance, with an account of as much as 
the penny-a-lining purveyors for the 
press had been enabled to pick up: but 
the morning journals of the ensuing 
day contained ampler details. Mrs. 
Chicklade’s body had been identified ; 


and it will perhaps be as weil if we 


were to lay before our readers the fol- 
lowing extract on this point from one 
of those daily prints last alluded to. 
The passage ran thus :—‘‘It seems 
that the unfortunate victim of this bar- 
barous, aud in some sense mysterious 
crime, is a woman of the name of Dor- 
othy Chicklade. j 
Her age appears to have been about 
sixty ; and she had recently occupied a 
somewhat expensive lodging in a house, 
which is however of questionable re- 
pute, in Norton Street, Fitzroy Square. 
It was the landlady of this house, who, 
reading the account in one of the even- 


if this intelligence should reach him ab- | ing papers, proceeded to the tavern 
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where the corpse lies, and at once identi- 
fied it. 

It is but decent to refrain as much as 
possible from speaking -to the prejudice 
of the dead: but truth compels us to 
state that the antecedents of the anfor- 
tunate victim of this tragedy will not 
bear too close a scrutiny. The young 
person against whom the heavy weight 
of suspicion presses, has hitherto borne 
an exemplary character—-though it is 
now difficult to reconcile the belief of 
her virtue with her connexion with such 
a woman as the deceased. In justice 
however to Winifred. Barrington, it 
must be remarked that she has for some 
time aided materially to the support of 
an old grandfather who has been for 
many years an inmate of one of the 
debtors’ prisons of the metropolis, aud 
who is the plaintiff in the long pending 
and well known Chancery suit of ‘ Bar- 
rington versus Dalham.” - We under- 
stand that Mr. Timperley, the eminent 
solicitor of Lineolu’s Inn Fields, and 
who is Mr. Barrington’s attorney in 
that suit, has generously undertaken to 
conduct the defence of his client’s 
granddaughter. At a late hour last 


night Mr. Timperly had an interview 


with the prisouer: but we believe we 
are correct in asserting that beyond a 
general protestation of her innocence 
she declined making any statements,” 
Long before the usual hour at which 
the magistrate of the district police- 
office was accustomed to take his seat, a 
crowd collected in the neighbourhood to 
obtain a glimpse of the prisoner on her 
arrival. In anticipation of this display 
of morbid curiosity, the unfortunate 
girl was not conveyed to the police- 
office in the prison-van ; but just before 
the night cases were disposed of, she 
was brought thither in a cab, in the 
custody of the inspector and another 
officer. The cab drew up close to the 
magistrate’s private door; and the 
wretched Winifred was hurried from 
the vehicle into the building, with an 
expedition that greatly disappointed the 
bulk of the assembled crowd: The 
glimpse which however was obtained of 
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her countenance by a few persons who 
were nearest to the officers that kept 
the way clear, showed them that Wini- 
fred was deadly pale, but that her 
features were rigid—either through utter 
despair, or else through the firmness of 
an unnatural hardihood~——uniless indeed 
it were with the iuward consciousness 
of innocence ; but that this last-men- 
tioned solution was the correct one, few 
—very few imagined, All the circum-. 
stances of the case, so far as they had 
been disclosed -by the newspapers, ten- 
ded to fix the guilt unmistakable upon 
her; and though there were no demon- 
strations of ill feeliug on the part of the 
assembled multitude, yet the general 
impression was entirely against the 
prisoner, 

It was not long after Winifred’s 
arrival at the police-courtethat the 
magistrate signified his readiness to 
enter upon the case. The unhappy 
girl was now conducted into the court, 
and stationed in the dock. The place 
was thronged ; but Winifred, after one 
quick glance flung around, looked neither 
to the right nor to the left, but kept 
her eyes bent downward for a long 
period. Those persons, however, who 
had obtained a view of the prisoner on 
her entrance—and those who were in a 
position to watch her countenance still 
——were struck with astonishment that a 
young person who had nothing forbid- 
ding or malicious in her looks, but on 
the contrary, everything prepossessing 
—could have perpetrated such a crime, 
Mr. Timperley, as the attorney who had 
engaged himself to conduct Winifred’s 
defence, was already present in the court; 
the witnesses were in a private. room, 
waiting to be summoned in due order. 

In reply to the usual questions put 
by the Clerk of the Court, Wimfred 
stated that she was nearly eighteen 
years of age—that she had latterly 
resided for some time at Mrs. Slater’s 
in Aldersgate Street—and that she was 
by avocation a seamstress. Her answers 
were given iu a low and tremulous tone; 
and her countenance was now much 
less rigid in its expression than at the 
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moment when she was so hurriedly con- 
ducted from the cab into the building. 

Searcely had the Clerk of the Court 
taken down Wiuifred’s answers, when 
Mr. Wardour—an eminent barrister— 
made his appearance, in the becoming 
forensic costume of gown and wig. He 
took his seat in the place allotted to 
counse: ; and bowing to the magistrate, 
said, “I am instructed, your worship, to 
appear on behalf of the prisoner, Wini- 
fred Barrington.” 

The unhappy girl herself took scarcely 
any notice of the circumstances ; but 
Mr. Timperley appeared to be excited 
with astonishment and indignation at 
the announcement made by Mr. War- 
dour. 

“Tam the attorney,” he said, ‘‘for 
the defence ; and as yet I have called 
upon no gnember of the bar to give his 
services in the matter. May I ask the 
learned gentleman by whom he is instruc- 
ted 2?” 

‘Tt is sufficient for the magistrate to 
know that I am instructed,” responded 
Mr. Wardour; “and the unfortunate 
prisoner perhaps best knows whether 
she possess any friend in the world who 
is likely to have thus far interested him- 
self in her ?” 

Winifred started as if from a painful 
dream, on finding herself thus suddenly 
appealed to ; but her ideas were quickly 


collected. She thought within herself, 


that she had bet two friends in the 
world who were at all likely to be caring 
for her at that moment ; and these were 
her old grandfather and the gentle- 
man whom she had met near Sidney 
Villa. Without precisely comprehending 
from Mr. Wardour, which of these two 
friends was the one who had retained 
him in her defence, she nevertheless 
knew that from either source the inten- 
tion was good: and she said, after a 
very few moments’ reflection, “I will 
thankfully accept the services of this 
gentleman.” 

At the same time she gently inclined 
her head towards Mr. Wardour ; and 
Mr. Timperley, flinging upon her a 
Strange glance, said, ‘‘Young woman, 
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you know that I was influenced only by 
the most disinterested motives, and by a 
sense of duty towards your grandfather, 
whose attorney I am, in undertaking 
your defence.” 

Winifred made no answer: indeed 
she knew not what reply to make. But 
she felt that friendship was at work in 
some quarter or another, and that she 
could not possibly do better than leave 
herself entirely in the hands of whom- 
soever it were that Mr. Wardour now 
represented, 

‘Giving you due credit, Mr. Timper- 
ley, for the best possible motives,” said 
the magistrate, with a bland smile—for 
he was well acquainted with the lawyer, 
and frequently dined at his house,——it is 
clear that the prisoner has elected to be 
defended by Mr. Wardonr; and there- 
fore——” 

“T understand your worship,” inter- 
rupted Mr. Timperley, with a low bow; 
“T shall not interfere with the progress 
of the case: but I shall remain watch- 
ing it for the sake of the prisoner’s af- 
flicted old grandfather, whose attorney 
I have for many years been.” 

“Let it be thoroughly understood,” 
said Mr. Wardour, ‘‘ that Iam far from 
intending any rudeness or disrespect to- 
wards Mr. Timperley, whom I know to 
be an eminent solicitor; and I am sure 
that on this point I am likewise ex- 
pressing the feelings of him who has in- 
structed me, through his solicitors, to 
appear on the prisoner’s behalf, I 
would not improperly usurp Mr. Tim- 
perley’s functions: aud I am sure that 
every one will give him credit for the 
excellence of his motives in the task that 
he would have undertaken.” 

“The learned gentleman’s explana- 
tion is perfectly satisfactory,” respond- 
ed Mr. Timperley. 

These little amenities between barris- 
ter and lawyer having succeeded those 
remarks which at first threatened to 
engender a wrangle, the ¢ase was pro- 
ceeded with. 

The first witness who was called was 
the senior of the two policemen who 
had discovered the dead body. He 
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eommenced by stating that he was on 
duty in the immediate neighbourhood, 
when he was relieved by a comrade ; 
and they walked a little way together, 
in conversation. At the bend in the 
lane they beheld a female form lying 
upon the grass which bordered the road: 
and they found that the woman was 
dead. ‘The constable explained that a 
young gentleman, whose name was De 
Vere, almost immediately afterwards 
came up to the spot, and that in conse- 
quence of certain intelligence which he 
gave, he (the constable) followed up 
the clue which terminated in the arrest 
of the prisoner in the dock. 

‘“T produce a ring,” continued the 
police-officer, ‘‘which I found upon the 
table at the prisoner’s lodging. This 
. ring I bave reason to believe belonged 
to the deceased. When I took it from 
the table, the prisoner was very much 
excited : and she exclaimed, ‘You know 
not what it has eost me to obtain it ! or 
words to that effect.” 

‘Did she protest her innocence of 
the crime imputed to her!” asked Mr. 
Wardour. 

“She did,” was the response. 

‘‘Perhaps she protested it vehemently?” 
asked the learned gentleman, 

“ Yes,” replied the constable ; “she 
was greatly excited. But we are too 
much accustomed to protestations of 
that sort——”_— 

“Stop !” ejaculated Mr. Wardour ; 
“this is not evidence—aud you must not 
make such remarks.” 

The constable stood down from the 
witness-box : and his comrade who was 
with him at the time the murder was 
discovered, was next examined. His 
testimony was however merely corrobo- 
rative of that given by the preceding 
witness. 

“The lane was a very lonely one, I 
believe ?” said Mr. Wardour. 

“It is, sir,” answered the constable. 

* And thus,” continued Mr. Wardour, 
“it was quite possible for any other per- 
son besides the prisoner in the dock to 
have passed that way, about the time 
the murder must have been committed, 
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without being noticed by the constable 
upoa that beat ?” 

“Quite possible, sir,” answered the 
policeman. 

He was now directed to stand down ; 
and the Clerk of the Court inquired if 
Mr. Meadowbank, the surgeon who had 
examined the body, was in attendance, 
The reply was in the negative,—accom- 


| panied however with an assurance on 
the part of the Inspector that he would 


shortly be present. 

“We will in the meantime put Mr. 
De Vere into the witness-box, your 
worship,” added the Inspector. 

Charles was accordingly now intro- 
duced ; and as he entered the Court, 
Winifred recognised in him the young 
gentleman who had so kindly interfered 
in her behalf when she was disputing 
with the old woman. The unhappy 
girl was however too much agitated at 
the time—and her mind was now too 
much benumbed by the awful sense cf 
her position—to be enabled to recollect 
with clearness every detail to which 
Charles De Vere might possibly depose 
As for the young man himself, he lookey 
pale and care-worn; and he forbor 
from glancing towards the prisoner— 
for his suspicions amounted almost to 
convictions against her, and in the 
natural generosity of his heart he could 
not bear to think that one so young and 
of such prepossessing appearance had 
been capable of so foul a crime. 

it was with clearness and precision 
that he gave his evidence—but yet with 
the unmistakable air of one who only 
come forward in the discharge of a 
melancholy duty. Winifred shivered to 
the very confines of her entire being 
when she discovered how damnatory De 
Vere’s testimony was against her. Step 
by step, as he proceeded, was an impulse 
given to her memory; and she now 
recalled to mind each successive detail 
which he specified. She knew that he 
was exaggerating nothing—misrepresen- 
ting nothing—that he was telling the 
exactest truth without swerving a hair’s 
breadth on the side of augmentation or 
suppression. She perceived likewise 
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that he told what he knew in the fewest 
possible words—so that he gave no 
false colour, either of a deepened or of 
a mitigated shade, to the particulars of 
his testimony. 

When in the first instance he stated 
that his ears had caught those words— 
“There is the feeling of the tigress within 
me!’ Winifred felt that she was lost; and 
there was a powerful though subdued 
sensation in the Court. When he spoke 
of the ring which he had beheld upon 
the right hand of the deceased, and 
then pronounced the ring which had 
been found at the prisoner’s lodgings to 
be the self-same one, there was a still 
deeper sensation: but Winifred made a 
sudden and abrupt movement as if to 
speak. Whether it were, however, that 
she thought better of it—or that the 
words to which she weuld have given 
utterance, died away in her throat—the 
spectators could pot tell: but certain 
it was that she remained silent—her 
head drooped lower than hitherto upon 
her bosom—and she did not again raise 
her eyes while Charles De Vere was in 
the witness-box. 7 

Mr. Wardour asked him but very few 
questions in cross-examination; and all 
these were put with a most gentlemanly 
courtesy—for every one present admir- 
ed the straightforward, honest manner 
in which our hero had given his evi- 
dence, and appreciated the feelings of 
mournful reluctance against which he 
had been compelled to struggle in the 
performance of his duty. 

The next witness was Mrs. Slater; 
and this worthy woman was in tears 
when she entered the box; so that her 
appearance greatly affected the already 
sufficiently distressed Winifred. Indeed, 
the tears now began to trickle down 
the prisoner’s cheeks; and there was a 
moment when she clung to the dock as 
if to save herself from falling. A glass 
of water was handed to her; but she 
only just touched it with her lips; and 
then by a strong voluntary effort she 
conquered her emotions—or at least the 
outward betrayal of them in the same 
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intenseness as for the few preceeding 
minutes, ; 

Mrs. Slater deposed to the effect 
that Miss Barrington had lodged at her 
house for about two years—indeed ever 
since the death of an aunt with whom 
she had previously dwelt. The geod 
woman, wiping away her tears, burst 
forth in a warm eulogy upon Winifred’s 
character; she had suddenly become 
armed with a courage which surprised 
herself, when expatiating upon this 
point Many a compassionating look 
was now turned upon the prisoner; and 
it seemed as if for'a moment the audi 
ence forgot, in the new feellug of inter-— 
est thus created, wll those details of 
Charles De Vere’s evidence which were 
so cruelly against her. 

+ . ; 

But that more kindly feeling was 
speedily dissipated—or at least it merg- 
ed again into the conviction of her 
guilt, when Mrs. Slater was reluctantly 
forced to own that on her return,’ at 
about four o’clock, Winifred had a 
strange wild agitated look. 

At tae conclusion of her evidence, 
the worthy woman was _ assisted 
out of the Court in an almost fainting 
state ; and she returned to her house, 
very seriously indisposed. 

The next witness examined was the 
conductor of an omnibus plying be- 
tween Cainden ‘Town and the City. He 
stated that shortly after three o’cloek 
ou the previous day, the prisoner, Win-. 
ifred Barrington, entered his vehicle, 
It struck him at the time that she was 
very much excited : and he asked her 
if auy oue had insulted her ? 

She only looked at him vacantly and 
made no auswer. He observed that 
she continued to be more or less agitat- 
ed during the ride ;-and on one occa- 
sion he perceived that she had drawn 
her glove from her hand and was con- 
templating a ring upon her finger. He 
described the ring : and it correspond- 
ed with the one then in court. When 
shown it, he at once recognised it. He 
had noticed all those particulars from 
the fact that for a considerable portion 
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of the journey it happened that Win- 
ifred was the only inside passenger. 
The conductor was an honest-looking. 
good-tempered man: he gave his evi- 
dence in a straightforward way ; and 
Mr. Wardour had no questions to ask 
him. ; 

The next witness examined was Ra- 
chel, house-keeper at Siduey Villa. 
This kind-hearted woman was much 
affected on account of Winifred, whom 
ahe could scarcely believe guilty, and 
yet on the other hand could scarcely 
believe her innocent. 

She merely deposed to the fact of 
Miss Barrington having been at Siduey 
Villa during a particular period of the 
preceding day—that period being short- 
ly previous to the time when the mur- 
der must have been committed. 

Mr. Meadowbank, the surgeon, was 
next introduced into the witness-box. 
He apologised to the magistrate for 
being so late; but excused himself on 
the ground that he had been making a 
most careful examination of the corpse 
of the deceased Dorothy Chicklade. 
He deposed that the woman’s death 
had been unquestionably caused by 
strangulation—or in ordinary parlance, 
that she had been throttled. He lucid- 
ly explained how the external traces of 
fingers griping tne throat with fierce 
violence, corresponded with all the in- 
ternal marks and symptoms. ‘There 
was likewise about the corpse sufficient 
evidence to prove that a knee, or some 
heavy object, had pressed violently at 
the bottom of the chest,—this state- 
ment corroborating the opinion which 
the policemen had expressed when ac- 
counting for the manner in which the 
brooch was broken. 

Mr. Meadowbank farther stated, in 
reply to a question put by the magis- 
trate, that the deceased woman was of 
attenuated frame—that she could have 


possessed little physical strength—and 


that therefore it would not have requir- 
ed avery strong person to overpower 
her. 

“Qould you judge from the finger- 
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marks on the neck,” inquired Mr. War- 


dour, ‘‘of the size of the hands the 
gripe of which must have inflicted 
death ?” 


“No,” replied the surgeon,—“ or at 
least, it would be a very difficult matter 
to speculate ,upon, inasmuch as the en- 
tire neck is much swollen, and the 
marks left by the fingers are thus pro- 
portionately altered. ” 

‘Look at the prisoner's hands,” said 
Mr. Wardour ; ‘‘and tell me whether 
you think that those fingers were large 
enough to leave such traces as you dis- 
covered on the neck of the deceased ? 
I myself,” added the learned counsel, 
“looked at the body this morning, 
Be so good, Miss Barrington, as to 
take off your gloves.” 

The unhappy prisoner,—who appear- 
ed to have sunk into a half numbing 
torpor during the delivery of the sur- 
geon’s chief evidence—had seemed to 
arouse herself suddenly when her coun- 
sel spoke, as if she were all in a mo- 
ment reminded with a galvanic vivid- 
ness tliat he was the one who could 
alone say a word in her behalf. She 
drew off her gloves, and with timid mo- 
desty displayed her hands. Every one 
who beheld them was struck with as- 
tonishment at the singular beanty of 
those hands, so white, so small, so de— 
licate in their symmetry. 

The surgeon descended from the wit- 
ness-box, and examined those beautiful 
hands with considerable attention for 
upwards of a minnte—during which 
there was so profound a silence in the 
Covrt, that a pin, if dropped, might 
have been heard to fall. 

Aud in the meanwhile Winifred’s 
eyes were bent bashfully downward ; 
and now, for the first time this day, 
there was a slight tint upon her cheeks, 
as if the rose were jealous of having so 
long resigned its empire to the pale. 
sway of the lily. 

Mr. Meadowbank returned to the 
witness-box ; and all regards were now 
fixed upon him. 

“Do you think,” asked Mr. War: 
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dour, “ that the rands of the prisoner 
were those which left their marks upon 
the neck of the deceased ?” 

‘‘T should inded be very sorry to say 
that they were,” replied Mr. Meadow- 
bank: “but as an honest man, I am 
compelled to admit that they might 
have been.” 

“You must endeavour, sir,” said Mr. 
Wardour, “to give us a positive opin- 
ion. 1 willshape my question in another 
way. Do you think that those delicate 
fingers’—pointing towards the prisoner 
-—“‘could have left upon the neck of 
the deceased marks of such a length, 
width, and depth as you have seen 
thereupon 2” 

“There is no doubt,” answered the 
surgeon, “that the matter is open to 
the belief that larger hands inflicted 
those marks. But still it is my duty to 
observe that discolouration spreads ra- 
pidly in cases of strangulation by viol- 
ent throttling ; and the original marks 
are altered, disfigured, and changed 
thereby, as well as by the swelling 
which ensues.” 

“Yet you think, Mr. Meadowbank,” 
said the learned counsel, ‘‘ that it would 
be more satisfactory for those who wish 
justice to take its course by smiting the 
guilty person ouly, if a prisoner with 
less delicate hands stood in the dock ?” 

‘“‘] certainly should speak more posi- 
tively on the point,’ answered Mr. 
Meadowbank, 

“That will do, sir,” said Mr. War- 
dour, who thereupon sat down with the 
complacent satisfaction of a counsel who 
has gained at least one point in favour 
of his client. 

The Inspector here intimated that 
this was the case for the prosecution ; 
aud in reply to a question by the ma- 
gistrate, he answered that he did not 
think he should be enabled to produce 
any additional evidence if a remand 
took place for such a purpose. 

‘“‘T am well aware, your worship,” re- 
sponded the learned counsel, “ that the 
matter must go elsewhere for a more 
complete investigation, and that yon 
have uo alternative but to commit the 
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prisoner for trial. Moreover, as I have 
yet had no opportunity of communicat- 
ing with my client—nor have the soli- 
citors through whose medium I am in- 
structed by the prisoner’s friend—I 
shall say nothing in her defence upon 
the present occasion. I would only ex- 
press the hope that the judgment of 
the public will be suspended until a jury 
of her countrymen shall have pronounc- 
ed a final opinion.” 

Again Winifred made a movement as 
if to speak—her lips wavered—but 
again did she remain silent. Her eyes 
were bent downward once more ; and 
no one could tell, from the fixed ex- 
pression of her countenance, whence 
the roseate tint had all fled, what was 
passing in her thoughts. : 

It was only three o’clock in the after- 
noon ; and in reply to the magistrate 
the clerk of the court stated that the 
depositions would all be in readiness by 
five. / 

It was therefore resolved that the 
case should then be completed for trial. 
The magistrate, conceiving that she 
must feel very faint after being so long 
in the dock, directed suitable refresh- 
ments to be given her; and in com- 
pliance with a request made by Mr. 
Wardour, he allowed the unhappy girl 
to retire to his own private room. 


CHAHTER XIII. 
THE MAGISTRATES’ ROOM. 


We have already said that Agnes 
Evelyn was greatly afflicted on. receiy- 
ing the intelligence of the crime impute 
ed to Winifred Barrington. Agues 
had conceived a warm interest in the 
old prisoner’s grandchild; and she 
could not at first possibly bring herself 
to entertain the couviction that one so 
amiable, so mild in her manuers, so 
grateful for whatsoever was done for 
her, so well spoken of by all who knew 
her, could conceal a heart so black or 
iustiuct so diapvolically mischievous 
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Nevertheless, when Agnes read the ac- 
count in the morning paper—or at least 
as much as the journal disclosed of - the 
nature of the evidence which weighed 
against Winifred, she felt to a certain 
degree staggered, and her favourable 
Opinion received a shock. Still she 
came not to the conclusion that Win- 
ifred must necessarily be guilty ; and 
the amiable young lady said to herself, 
* As a Christian I will not abandon her 
s0 long as there remains the least 
chance that she may, after all, prove 
the victim of circumstantial evidence !” 

Karly on the morning of the day fol- 
lowing the murder, a police-coustable 
called at Sidney Villa, to intimate to 
Rachel that she must attend at the 
police-court ; and Agnes inquired of the 
officer whether she might be allowed to 
see Winifred? The reply was that if 
the young lady thought fit to be at the 
Court in the afternoon, when the exa- 
Anination might possibly be over, she 
no could no doubt have ber wish g grati- 
fied. 

The amiable Miss Evelyn then be- 
thought herself that legal advice was 
necessary toa person in Winifred’s posi- 
tion ; and on this subject she likewise 
spoke to the constabie. 

But he informed her that Mr. Tim- 
perley, on reading the case in the even- 
ing papers, had repaired to the statiou- 
house, and had intimated to Miss Buar- 
rington that he would take her defeuce 
in hand. 

Agnes—ever mindful of everything 
which related’ to charitable or benevo- 
lent aims—remembered that Winifred 
was the support of her grandfather in 
prison ; and she enclosed a bank-note 
for ten pounds to the Governor of 
Whitecross Street, requesting that it 
might be applied to the unfortunate old 
gentleman’s use, and simply signing 
herself as “A Friend.” She sent off 
the packet by a trusty messenger; and 
‘ having performed this deed of generos- 
ity, she inquired of Floribel whether 
she felt inclined to accompany her pre- 
sently to the police-office to see Wini- 
fred ? 
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Miss Lister had however a thousand 
excuses to urge: she would uot pre- 
judge Winifred, but yet she could not 
countenance ber until her character was 
thoroughly cleared up; indeed even 
were it otherwise, she could not possi- 
bly think of going to a police-office, 
where there were all kinds of low peo- 
ple and noxious odours: besides, she 
had a headache—she wanted to lounge 
upon the sofa—she bad just got into 
the midst of a most interesting part in 
a new novel—and she also expected two 
or three very agreeable persons to call 
at the identical time when Agnes pro- 
posed to pay a visit to Winifred 

Miss Evelyn did not press the point : 
for she would rather go alone than have 
an unwilling companion. She sighed 
inwardly as she thought to herself ‘that 
the effect of that dream was already 
wearing off—that her hopes of its leav- 
ing a beneficial influence behind it was 
doomed to disappointment—and that 


her cousin was yielding as much as 
ever to the frivolities and vanities of 
life. 


Agnes felt however that. she could 
not very well proceed alone to the po- 
lice-office ; and she was wondering 
whom she should take as a companion, 
when she recollected Cicely Neale. She 
was the more invelined to make Miss 
Neale her associate in the expedition, 
inasmuch as by first of all repairing to 
Lincolu’s Inn Fields she might learn 
either from Mr. Timperley or from Cic- 


ely what the lawyer himself thoaght of 


Winifred’s case. 

To Lineoln’s [nn Fields did Agnes ac- 
cordingly repair; and she found Cicely 
Neale alone—for Mrs. Timperley had 
gone out to make some purchases, 
Cicely received Agnes with the most 
cordial weleome 3 and the young ladies 
almost immediately beguu to converse 
upon the tragedy. 

“T know this Winifred Barrington,” 
said Agues ; “and she was at the villa 
at the same time with yourself yester- 
day.” 

‘Good heavens, how shocking !” ex- 


‘claimed Cicely, who did not on her side 
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think fit to announce that she had been 
acquainted with one who was also con- 
nected with the tragedy—namely, the 
victim Mrs. Chicklade herself. 

“Perhaps, my dear Cicely,” answer- 
ed Agnes, ‘it may not after all prove 
so shocking that Winifred has been 
beneath my roof: for what if her 
innocence were to transpire ?” 

“Indeed |” exclaimed Miss Neale : 
“do you entertain any such hope ?” 

“T shonld be very sorry to admit,” 
replied Miss Evelyn, ‘‘that I am thor- 
oughly convinced of Winifred’s guilt ” 

“But all the circumstances tend 
frightfully to her crimination,” rejoined 
Cicely. ‘‘ Have you seen the morning 
paper ? Ah! by the bye, a gentleman 
whose name you have mentioued to me 
—Mr. De Vere—is a principal wituess 
against ler.” 

‘““Yes, I have seen to-day’s paper,” 
answered Agues. ‘ But what is your 
uncle’s opinion ?” 

“You know, perhaps, that he has 
taken the case in hand,” said Miss 
Neale—‘ entirely through respect for 
old Mr. Barrington, the accused girl’s 
grandfather. My uncle went up last 
evening to the station-house ; aud he 
saw Winifred Barrington. He return- 
ed with the firm conviction of her 
guilt.” 

‘“Good heavens | is this possible ?” 
exclaimed Agnes, her countenance ex- 
hibiting the utmost distress ; then, after 
a pause, she added emphatically, “ If 
Winifred Barrington should prove guilty 
it would be almost sufficient to destroy 
one’s confidence in human nature !” 

“Seeing that you are thus disposed. to 
be prepossessed in favor of Winifred,” 
said Cicely, with an air of concern, ‘ it 
grieves me to be compelled to make you 
acquainted with my uncle’s private opin- 
ion. He is an old man—he has had a 
large experience in the world—and of 
all persous, lawyers may perhaps be 
considered the most shrewd in judging 
the secret thoughts and feelings of 
otuers. Well, then, my dear Agnes, 
Mr. Timperley came home very mach 
distressed from his interview with that 
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girl .ast evening ; and he assnred my 
aunt and myself that he bas not the 
least doubt as to her guilt.” 

On hearing these words, Agnes was 
about to say that she would abandon 
her idea of paying a visit to Winifred— 
when her compassionate feelings again 
got uppermost ; and she observed, “I 
have a great inclination to judge for 
myself. It is not that I pretend to any 
skill in phrenology or in reading the 
human soul through the medium of the 
physiognomy : butin the present case I 
have a secret impulse—a species of pre- 
sentinent—I know not how to express 
myself—which decides me on paying 
this visit. Dare I ask you, my dear 
Cicely, to accompany me ?” 

“Oh, ask me anything but that !” 
exclaimed Miss Neale, with a visible 
shudder. ‘The bare idea of a police- 
court is enough to frighten one !” 

“Pardon me for making the request,” 
said Agnes: “but if you will not ac- 
company me, I must go alone.” 

“T should be sorry to think that you 
vestured thither without the counten- 
ance of some friend,” said Miss Neale, 
deliberating within herself; ‘ and there- 
fore, if you are so positive, and nothing 
can deter you, my dear Agnes, I will 
go with you.” 

Miss Evelvn expressed her gratitude 
for this assent on Cicely’s part 3; and at 
about half-past two o’clock in the after- 
noon, the two young ladies went forth 
together. And a couple well calculated 
to attract interest and attention were 
Cicely and Agnes. Cicely was the 
taller of the two, though Miss Evelyn 
herself was above the medium stature ; 
aud if Miss Neale furnished a splendid 
specimen of a fine-grown, robustly 
formed young woman—Agnes presented 


‘the most perfect model of the sylph. 


Both had light hair ; that of Cicely was 
now drawn partially off the forehead, 
and arranged in the French fashion, 
which admirably became her; that of 


Agnes was in bands, reaching low be-— 


neath the ears. Both were well-dressed 
—vet without what might be called 


pretension ; and if critical judgment 
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were applied to their toilets, it would 
have been decided that Miss Evelyn’s 
was the more tastefully neat and ele- 
gantly simple. 

It was shortly after three o’clock 
when they reached the police-office, in a 
eab which they had taken for ‘the pur- 
pose. A crowd was collected in the 
Street ; but the young ladies remaining 
a little apart from the outskirts of the 
multitude, addressed themselves to a 
police-eoustable : and he chanced to be 
the very one whom Agnes had seen in 
the morning. He told them that the 
examination was just over, and that the 
prisoner was to be committed for trial. 
Agnes was much shocked at this intelli- 
gence: but Cicely began questioning 
the officer in respect to whatsoever had 
transpired during the investigation. 

“You had better walk in, ladies,” 
said the constable; ‘‘or else you will 
soon be surrounded by the crowd.” 

He at once gave them admittance by 
means of the magistrate’s private en- 
trance: and Agnes slipped a liberal fee 
into his hand as a reward for bis civility. 
When in the passage with which the 
private door communicated, Cicely re- 
vuewed her questions ; and the officer 
rapidly sketched the leading features of 
the examination —not forgetting to 
mention that part which so specially 
referred to the delicate hands of the 
prisoner and the marks on the neck of 
the deceased. 

“Ah, ladies,” he added, “I have no 
donbt, from all that I have heard, Mrs. 
Uhicklade was a bad enough woman in 
her way 4 

“Come!” said Miss Neale hastily : 
“let us go and see the unfortunate girl, 
since that is the object of our visit.” 

“She is in the magistrate’s private 
room, ladies—and a constable is there,” 
said the officer: “ nor will you be suffer- 
ed to see her without a witness.” 

“Phat is of no consequence,” res- 
ponded Agnes; “for we have nothing 
of a private nature to say to her.” 

The officer now led the way along the 
passage: and Cicely whispered to Ag- 
nes, ‘“‘ Everything here strikes cold to 
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the heart ! It produces a sensation as 
if we were never to be liberated again !” 

“Whet then must Winifred feel ?” 
asked Miss Evelyn, with a profound 
sigh : ‘and still more, what must she 
feel if she should happen to be inno- 
cent ?” 

Cicely had no time to give any re- 
sponse ; for a door at which the cousta- 
ble had gently tapped was now opened ; 
and he stood aside for the two young 
ladies to enter. They passed in accord- 
ingly—-the door was closed again—an 
officer, who was in the room, placed his 
back against it—and they found them- 
selves in the presence of the unfortunate 
Winifred. She was seated at the 
moment in a mood of the profoundest 
abstraction—her head bent forward— 
her eyes looking down, but fixed on 
vacancy ; her hands clasped together, 
yet in that listless manner which showed 
that they bad thus mechanically joined 
themselves : while the arms drooped to 
their full length. Her bonnet was on 
the floor; her shawl was flung negli- 
gently upon the table ; ber countenance 
was very pale—and ber lips were com- 
pressed, 

‘‘ Here are some ladies come to see 
you,” said the police-constable in whose 
charge she was. 

But Winifred did not hear the an- 
nouncement 3; she remained motionless, 
the effigy of blank despair itself. 

‘Here are some ladies, I say,” cried 
the officer in a louder tone, ‘‘ who are 
come ‘i 

“Hush! do not startle her sudden 
ly !” interrupted Agnes, who for the 
few moments that had elapsed since her 
entrance into the room, had been con- 
templating Winifred with the most 
steadfast attention. 

The young girl had been all that day 
accustomed to hear rude rough voices 
speaking around her: and thus she had 
paid no attention to the words of the 
constable. But the soft sweet voice of 
Agnes Evelyn stole upon her ear: she 
heard it at once. Thus may it often be 
with a sleeper in the night-time, who 
slumbers on unconscious of the din of 
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the tempest which is roaring and raging 
without ; but if the voice of some be- 
loved’ one breaks, however lowly and 
gently, upon the silence of the uight, it 
is heard—it sinks through the medium 
of the ear down into the heart, and 
touches some cord which in its vibration 
arouses the sleeper into wakefulness 
And go it was now with the dall deep 
reverie of the unhappy Winifred. 

“Oh this is kind—most kind)” she 
said, starting up from her seat and 
flinging a look upon Agnes, whose voice 
—as we have said—she had at once 
recognized: then she glanced towards 
Cicely Neale—but this young lady was 
a stranger toher, | 

“ Winifred! Wiaifred!” exclaimed 
Miss Evelyn, in a voice of solemn adju- 
ration; “tell me that you are innocent! 
Look up to heaven—and imagine that 
you are speaking in the presence of the 
Deity himself!” 

It was with a look of fervid gratitude 
mingled with a beatific enthusiasm, 
which Winifred flung upon Agues—as 
if she felt that the young lady herself 
seemed like an angel sent from heaven: 
and sinking upon her knees, she said, 
“Oh, believe me! believe me! I am 
innocent!” 

‘“And I do believe you!” responded 
Agnes, extending her hand to raise 
Winifred up. “ his is my friend Miss 
Neale—the niece of Mr. Timperley 
aud she agreed to accompany me—— 

But Agues stopped short ; for she 
perceived that Winifred was now gazing 
strangely upon Miss Neale; and she 
glanced quickly towards her companion. 
Cicely’s countenance was serious and 
grave, as if she approved not altogether 
of the precipitation’ with which her 
friend Agnes had rushed to the conclu- 
Bion of Winifred’s innocence. 

“That young lady,” said Miss Bar- 
riugton, with a deeply sorrowful coun- 
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tenance, “believes me to be guilty. And 
no wonder!—for circumstances have 
terribly combined agiiust me. Nearly 


every one thinks that in the presence of 
those circumstances it is impossible I 
can be innocent!” 
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“ Cicely—my dear Cicely,” hastily 
whispered Agnes, “f you wrong the poor 
young woman— I am convinced that you 
dol!” 

‘“‘T should be indeed sorry to prejnudge 
others severely,” said Miss Neale, speak- 
ing ina tone that was andible to Wini- 
fred as well as to Miss Evelyu herself : 
“but doubtless, as we have come hither 
in the capacity of friends and sympath- 
sers—if friendship and sympathy be 
merited, Miss Barrington can have no 
possible objection to explain the cir- 
cumstances which seem to press so 
heavily against her.” 

At this moment there was another 
tap at the door : and the conversation 
was suspended while the constable 
opened it. A stout, middle-aged, good- 
looking gentleman made his appearance. 
This was Mr. Wardour, who had laid 
aside his forensic costume, and who had 
come to have an interview with his 
client. His name was at once gratefully 
ejaculated by Winitred ; and thus the 
two young ladies learnt who he was, 

“T was not aware,” said Mr. Wardonr, 
hesitating whether to enter, “that I 
might possible be intruding.” —_ 

‘We are mere visitresses, sir,” said 
Miss Neule. ‘My companion Miss 
Kvelyn entertains a strong feeling of 
sympathy oo behalf of the accused ; 
aud I was just observing that this is 
the opportunity for the prisoner to ex- 
plain those circumstances which at 
preseut combine fearfully against her.” 

‘“As you may suppose, ladies,” said 
Mr. Wardour, “my own object in 
coming to this room was to have some 
discourse with my client. I can searcely 
suppose that she will hesitate to speak 
in your presence: and as for the con- 
stable here, he is bound to secrecy 
in respect to whatsoever he may over- 
hear.” 

Mr. Wardour sat down; and Wini- 
fred looked first at him—then at Agnes 
and Cicely—then at the Police Consta- 
ble, with a strange expression of coun- 
tenance, as if she longed to say some- 
thing, and yet on the other hand had 


or 


cogent reasous for remaining silent, 
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“If our presence be a source of em-| 
barrassment,” said Agnes, in a kind and. 


gentle voice, ‘““we will withdraw.” 

‘‘ How is it possible,” asked Miss 
Neale, ‘‘that we who come with the 
most friendly motives, cau be any re- 
straint on Miss Barrington? Those 
who offer sympathy and friendship 
where both are so much needed, have a 
right to be convinced that they are 
inanifesting their good feelings in the 
proper direction.” 

Agnes could not help thinking their 
was something very worldly-minded, 
almost to harshness and severity, in 
Cicely’s speech; though still, on the 
other hand, she could not conceal from 
herself that it indicated a becoming 
cautiousness:—and she therefore made 
no comment upon it. 

“To you, Mr. Wardour,” said Win- 
itred, in a tone that was tremulous with 
grateful emotions, ‘‘my best thanks are 
due. And, oh, sir!” she cried with a 
sudden gush of enthusiasm, at the same 
tine sinking upon her knees, “ believe 
me—I am really innocent!” 

“ Winifred!” said Agnes, hastening 
forward and bending down towards the 
unhappy girl as she still retained her 
kneeling posture,—tell that worthy gen- 
tleman everything! I beseech you to 
have no secrets from him! Remember 


it is he who is your representative in, 


the solemn tribunal—it is he who stands 
as it were between yourself and dis- 
grace—between your safety and your 
condemnation—between your life, aud 
—and—” 

But Agnes stopped short—she could 
not give utterance to the dreadful sen- 
tence “the scaffold,” though. she would 
have urged that frightful consideration 
as a means of inducing Winifred to re- 
pose the fullest confidence in her legal 
adviser. 

“Yes, my dear young lady!” ex- 
claimed Miss Barrington, starting up 
from her knees, “I will deal candidly 
with Mr. Wardour, but—but-—-I must 
speak to him alone! I cannot in the 
presence of others——QOh, I scarcely 
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know what I say!” and she snddenly 
burst into tears, 

She turned away towards the wine 
dow. Cicely Neale shook her head omi- 
nously; while Mr. Wardour, rising froin 
his seat, hastened to whisper to Agnes, 
“It has often come within the range of 
my experience, that persons situated as 
this unfortunate girl is, may have ex- 
planations to give which can only be 
confided to the ears of their legal advi- 
Yet this must not be regarded 
either as a proof of guilt, or as an evi- 
dence of ingratitude for the kind sym- 
pathy which may be offered.” 

‘© T understand, Mr. Wardour,” re- 
plied Agnes, also speaking in a low 
voice: “it will be adviseable for my- 
self and friend to withdraw. We will 
vo. But first of all tell me—tell me, 
Mr Wardour—if you do not consider 
the question an improper one—tell me, 
what is your opinion?” 

The barrister Grew Miss Evelyn. still 
farther aside; and he whispered to her, 
but with emphatic accents, ‘ My con- 
victionis that she is innocent!” 

“Heaven be thanked!” murmured 
Agues, trembling with a deep sense of 
joy. 

“ Yet,” continued Mr. Wardour, “J 
am as ignorant as yourself are of what 
may be the real interpretation of all 
those circumstances that have combin- 
ed so strongly against her. And I must 
moreover remark that though as a man 
I believe her to be innocent, yet as a 
lawyer I cannot shut my eyes to the 
fact that unless the explanation of those 
circumstances be most satisfactory, and 
be likewise corroborated by additional 
testimony, ajury can come to no other 
conclusion than that she is guilty!” 

A snade of mournfulness gathered 
over the countenance of Agnes as Mr. 
Wardour thus spoke: and she murmur- 
ingly whispered, ‘‘ But she will tell you 
everything — she has promised to be 
candid—and we will now leave you 
with her.” 


‘I: is impossible, Miss Evelyn,” rese 


‘ponded the barrister, “ that I should abs 
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stain from expressing my admiration 
for the generons, the noble, and truly 
Christian feelings which yon have dis- 
played towards this unfortunate girl. I 
do not mind therefore intimating to you 
that there is a certain degree of myste- 
ry in the way in which I have been  re- 
tained on her behalf. She possesses a 
friend who will do everything to serve 
her, and who is firmly convinced of her 
innocence, The assurances of this firm 
friend of hers—the representations thus 
made to me concerning her—have infla- 
enced my own mind, and have trinmph- 
ed as it were over the belief which in 
quite an opposite sense I should have 
entertained, if judging cnly from the 
nature of the evidence.” 

“You mean, Mr.Wardonr,” said Ag- 
nes, ‘that the evidence would have led 
you to regard your client as guilty, were 


it not for those private representations | 


which have been made to you?” 

“Such is my meaning, Miss Evelyn,” 
rejoined the barrister. ‘And now let 
me entreat you to steal gently forth 
with your friend. It will be adviseable 
to avoid.a painful scene at parting from 
the poor girl, and I will give her the 
assurance that if you withdrew stealth- 
ily it was not through any change of 
sentimentsin her behalf.” 

While this discourse was being hur- 
riedly carried on in whispers between 
Agnes and the barrister, Winifred had 
seated herself in the window-recess, and 
she at first wept silently and with av- 
erted countenance. She then gradually 
relapsed into a profound state of ab- 
straction — that half-benumbed condi- 
tion of the mind in which all the most 
vital energies are crushed and weighed 
down by the dream-like nightmare of 
stupendous consternation. It was of 
this opportunity that Mr. Wardour was 
desirous the two young ladies should 
avail themselves: and Agnes, touching 
Cicely’s arm, aroused the latter from a 
profoundly thoughtful mood into whicli 
she herself had sunk. Miss Evelyn 
beckoned her away—they glided noise- 
lessly towards rhe door—it was opened 
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by the policeman—and the two ladies 
passed out. 

- The noise of opening and shutting 
the door aroused Winifred from her 
deep numbing. reverie: and she started 
up from her seat. 7 

“They are gone!” she exclaimed, 
clasping her hands wildly; “and now 
perhaps they both believe me gnilty!” 

‘* No—yon possess the sincerest syim- 
pathy of that amiable and exeellent 
young lady, Miss Evelyn,” answered Mr. 
Wardour. ‘Hush! no more at present!” 
—then turning to the policeman, the 
barrister added, ‘you can leave us to 
gether officer.” . 

The constable at once recognised the 
privilege of a legal adviser in respect 
to his client : and he quitted the apart- 
ment. 

“Miss Evelyn believes that you are 
innocent,” said Mr. Wardour to Wini- 
fred, when they were alone together ; 
“and if she departed thus abruptly, it 
was in consequence of my advice; for I 
saw that you have something to say to 


me to which you cuuld not give utter- | 


ance in the presence of those ladies.” 
Winifred reflected profoundly for a 
few moments : and then she asked, “By 
whom, Mr. Wardour, were you instruc- 
ted to appear on my behalf?” 
“T was instructed by one,” replied 


the barrister, ‘‘who evidently entertains 


the profoundest interest in your welfare 

—one who proclaimed to me his von- 

viction of your innocence—one with 

whom you were made  aequainted 

through the very medium of that woman 
”? - 


“ Hnough !” ejaculated Winifred, a 
deep crimson now suffusing her coun- 
tenance, when a moment before was 
ghastly pale. ‘Then he was told you 
MPL REOL 


“Absolutely nothing?” responded Mr. 
Wardour,—‘“nothing more,at least, than 
what I have already stated. He said 
that everything besides existed as your 
secret, which he had sworn to retain 
inviolate. Ignorant of all the details 
of the evidence which might be brought 
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against you, he looked forward with 
hope and confidence to your discharge 
from custody ; for it was late last night 
that he came to me—and the evening 
apers contained but a short paragraph 
upon the subject. He did not therefore 
at that time anticipate such a result as 
your committal, And now, Miss Bar- 
rington, it is for you to explain——” - 

“ Yes, sir—I will explain everything!” 
said Winifred, with a sudden access of 
firmness. “I will give you these ex- 
planations for several reasons. In the 
first place because I so emphatically 
pledged myself to Miss Evelyn that I 
would do so: in the second place be- 
cause your own generous and noble con- 
duct towards me demands my fullest 
confidence ; and in the third place be- 
couse you at least shall be enabled, what- 
soever may be the result, to give the 
assurance of my innocence to such kind 
friends as Miss Evelyn and Mrs. Slater 
who have shown that they believe me 
guiltless.” 

“But you forget, Miss Barrington,” 
said Mr. Wardour, “the most important 
reason of all wherefore you should give 
me those explanations. It isthat I may 
use them for your defence when the time 
shall come Wl 

“ Ah, Mr. Wardour!” exclaimed Wini- 
fred firmly : “it may be that those ex- 
planatious shall never be thus used at 
all! Ina word, it is under the seal of 
the strictest secrecy that [ am teats to 
tell you everything.” 

“Do you mean me to hdeneate 
Miss Barrington,” asked Mr. Wardonr, 
in amazement, “that vou will not avail 
yourself of every possible means to 
prove your innocence?” 

‘““T mean sir,” she responded, with 
contined firmness, ‘‘ that I will not avail 
myself of the explanations I am about 
to give you, for my defence on the day 
of trial.” 

The barrister gazed with wonder- 
ment upon the young woman: and at 
Jength he said, ‘‘ Understand me well, 
Miss Barrington. It is my duty. as 
your advocate to put into requisition 
every possible means that shall come 
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within my reach to demonstrate your 
innocence; and therefore I can give no 
pledze of secrecy on any point relating 
thereto.” 

“In that ease, sir,” answered Wini- 
red mournfully, “I must recal my 
pledge—I must remain silent.” 

‘Good heavens !” cried Mr. War- 
dour, “what deep mysterious meaning 
is there in all this?” 

But Winifred gave. no answer: she 
only looked with a deep deprecating 
sorrow upon the benevolent and intelli- 
gent countenance of the barrister. 

“You assure me,” he resumed, “ that 
you are innocent ” ; 

“Oh, yes!” she cried, clasping her 
hands together, ‘‘as innocent as you are 
yourself |” 

‘Do you apprehend,” Mr. Wardour, 
“that your explanations, if given, 
would inculpate any other person in 
whom you may be interested ?” 

“Nol” rejoined ‘Winifred... “IT am 
utterly at a loss to conceive who could 
be the perpetrator of the crime. I 
swear to you that this is the truth ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps, then, Miss Barrington,” — 
resumed Mr. Wardour—‘‘ pardon me 
for what Tam about to say-—but it is 
necessary—perhaps you are apprehen- 
sive that your revelations—I scarcely 
know how to express myself—But, in 
short, the deceased woman’s character 
was a very bad one: she may havé 
beguiled your innogence—she may have 
led you astray as she has doubtless 
doue may others in her time b 

“Oh, Mr. Wardour !” cried Wini- 
fred, with burning blushes upen her 
cheeks : “give me an upportunity of 
telling you the entire tale! swear to me 
that you will respect it as a secret to 
be revealed only in a certain contingen- 
cy, which I will likewise explain—I 
mean in case a particular event should 
happen—which, alas ! may be ouly too 
probable! Swear to me, in this sense, 
I repeat—and I will at once tell vs 
everything. Then you will know all! 
You will comprehend wherefore I gave 
utterance to those words respecting the 
spirit of a@ tigress being aroused within 
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me—you will understand also how the 
ring came into my possession—and what 
I meant when in a paroxysm of anguish 
I besought the constable not to take it 
from me, for that be was ignorant bow 
much it had cost me to obtain it! Oh, 
Jet me in confidence tell you every thing | 
1 would fain merit your good opinion— 
aud it would be a deep, deep solace to 
me to know that I have placed you in a 
position to give the assurance of my 
innocepce wheresoever sympathy is ex- 
perienced on my behalf |” 

Mr. Wardour meditated profoundly 
for some minutes; he was much struck 
by the impassioned and vehement man- 
ner in which Winifred had spoken ; and 
he reflected within himself that for a 
thousand reasons it would be better, as 
her advocate, to be acquainted with the 
whole truth than to have to grope his 
way in the dark. Besides, he was not 
unmindful of the fact that though a 
pledge of secrecy might prevent him 
from dealing in a direct manner with 
the explanations his client offered to 
give, yet that he might be enabled to 
draw upon them indirectly, and without 
a violation of the sacred confidence re- 
posed in him, for materials to serve as 
hints and suggestions for the line of de- 
fence to be adopted on the day of the 
trial. And then, too, there was a 
contingency to be associated with 
the pledge of secrecy—or rather with 
the maintenance of thatsilence ; and it 
was expedient that he should learn what 
anticipated event could. possibly exer- 
cise so powerful an influence over the 
circumstances in which his client was 
placed. All these considerations, there- 
fore, decided Mr. Wardour in the course 
that he should adopt ; and he at length 
said, ‘I will give you, Miss Barrington, 
the soiemn pledge which you require.” 

“ But remember, Mr. Wardour,” said 
Winifred, ‘‘that this promise is not to 
be lightly given ! it is not to be hereaf- 
ter violated, and then the viclation itself 
justified—or attempted to be justified— 
by the plea that confidence was sacri- 
ficed by the barrister to the vital inter- 
ests of the client |” . 
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‘‘ All this I understand, Miss Bar 
rington,” was the response: ‘‘or at 
least I understand that it is your ears 
nest wish and solemn stipulation—and 
both shall be respected.” ‘ 

“ Yes, Mr. Wardour,” continued 
Winifred, now drawing close to the bar- 
rister and speaking in a low deep voice 
and with a strange fixedness of look : 
‘“yes—even though I should be brought 
to the very extremity itself—that [ 
should have one foot planted upon the 
steps leading to the scaffold |” 

“T understand—and I assent!” ree 
joined the professional gentleman 
“Strange, unaccountable girl that you 
are!” he exclaimed, contemplating her 
earnestly ; and he thought within him- 
self, “‘ there is either idiocy to deplore in 
all this—or else there is something 
magnanimous and self-sacrificing to ad- 
mire !” ; 

Winifred now took. a chair opposite 
to that in which Mr. Wardour has seat- 
ed himself: and she commenced her 
narrative. But we are not at present 
enabled to initiate the reader into the 
mysteries of these explanations. Suffice 
it to say that they were listened to 
with the profoundest interest—and that 
when they were concluded, Mr War- 
dour argued at length with his young 
client. She however proved firm to her 
purpose: and that purpose remained 
utterly unshaken when Mr. Wardour 
took leave of her. 

Soon after five o’clock Winifred Bare 
rington was conducted from the magis- 
trate’s private room, and was again 
placed in the dock. All the witnesses 
were once more present (with the ex- 
ception of Mrs. Slater, who had been 
taken home ill) to hear the depositions 
read over; and the magistrate then 
formally committed the. prisoner to 
Newgate, to take her trial at the next 
session of the Central Criminal Court 
for the murder of Dorothy Chicklade. 

On the following day the Coroner 
held an inquest upon the body, at the 
public-house to which it had been con- 
veyed ; and the same testimony (with 
the exception of that of Mrs. Slater) as 
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had been given before the magistrate, 
was adduced at this second investiga- 
tion. The prisoner was not however 
present at the inquiry ; for many of our 
readers are doubtless aware that the 
Coroners for Middlesex have long been 
at loggerbeads with the magistrates in 
respect to the right of having prisoners 
under such circumstances brought up 
before them: and the Secretary of 
State has refused to interfere with the 
authority of a magistrate’s remand or 
committal. Thus, in consequence of 
this dispute, Winifred was spared the 
ordeal of being present at a second ex- 
amination into her case : and we must 
now leave the unfortunate girl in New- 
gate. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE LETTERS, 


It was between eight and nine o'clock 
in the evening of the day on which 
Winifred’s examination at the police- 
court had taken place, that Cicely 
Neale, dressed in very plain apparel, 


and with a thick black veil concealing. 


her countenance, alighted from a cab in 
Fitzroy Square. She at once dismissed 
the vehicle, and bent her way on foot 
towards Norton Street, which is in the 
immediate neighborhood of that Square. 
Norton Street is not famed for its ex- 
ceeding respectability ; indeed within 
the last year or two’ the nuisance occa- 
sioned by houses of evil repute in that 
thoroughfare, having been brought be- 
fore the public through the medium of 
the newspapers, and have been rendered 
subjects of complaint on the part of the 
tradesmen and the few respectable per- 
sons who dwell in the locality. Of an 
equally bad renown was Norton Street 
in the year 1848, of which we are, wri- 
ting ; and yet Cicely Neale, in spite of 
having read in the daily journals that 
such was its ill fame, was now wending 
her way thither—unattended—between 
eight aud nine o’clock in the evening. 
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On entering the street, Cicely glance 
ed, by the aid of the lamp-light, at the 
numbers on the doors of the houses, to 
see which way they ran; and having 
ascertained. the point, she proceeded in 
the direction of a particular dwelling— 
which she songht. She soon reached 
it: and she rang at the beli—for she 
would not use the knocker, for fear lest 
the sound might arrest the notice of the 
passers-by. The door was almost in- | 
stantaneously opened by a middle-aged 
woman, somewhat flauntingly dressed, 
although she was nothing but a servant, 
She gave a certain significant leer—at 
once closed the front door when Cicely 
had crossed the threshold—and without 
saying a word, conducted her into a 
parlor, where the curtains were closed, 
lights were burning, and a fire was also 
blazing—for it was the beginning of 
October, and the evenings were cold, 

“You perhaps expect to meet some 
one here, mwna’am?” said the woman, 
with a half-fawning, balf-familiar man- 
ner. 

“No,” replied Cicely, with a species 
of disdaiuful peremptoriness. ‘1 wish 
to speak to the mistress of the house— 
Mrs. Maddox, I beljeve her name is.” 

“Oh! very good, ma’am,” responded 
the’ woman. ‘‘ Mrs. Maddox shall be 
with you immediately.” 

She then retired ; and in less than a 
minute Mrs. Maddox made her appear 
ance. She was a woman of about for- 
ty ; she had evidently once been hand. 
some : but her cheeks were now cover- 
ed with rouge ; and her figure had lost 
all its pristine symmetry in a gross en- 
bonpoint. She was apparelled with a 
mivgled richness and tawdriness ; she 
had a bold insolent look, and a manner 
which was less fawning but more famil- 
iar than that of her domestic. 

Cicely had remained standing in front 
of the fire, with ber veil still closely 
drawn over her countenance, and so 
disposed in several thick folds as to dety 
as much as possible the gaze of Mrs. 
Maddox from obtaining a glimpse of 
her features. The instant the woman 
of the house made her appearauce, Misg 
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Neale turned towards her ; and through 
that thick curtaining veil she surveyed 
her with a keen penetrating glance, as 
if to ascertain whether she were a per- 
sou likely to fall into the views and ob- 
jects which had brought the young lady 
thither. 

‘Pray be seated, ma’am,” said Mrs. 
Maddox, politely placing a chair for the 
accommodation of her visitress. . 

“Tt is not necessary,” answered Miss 
Neale, disguising her voice somewhat. 
“My business will soon be explained ; 
and vou can speedily state whether it is 
in your power to essist me in my aim. 
I may not take up more than half-a- 
dozen minutes of your time: but here 
are aS many guineas to recompense 
you.” : 

“Tm sure, ma’am, I’m exceedingly 
obliged,” answered Mrs. Maddox, ac- 
cepting the coins which were thrust into 
her hand, and inwardly hoping that it 
might indeed prove in her power to 
assist the object of one who gave such 
an earnest of her liberality. 

‘‘T shall speedily come to the point,” 
proceeded Miss Neale ; ‘but I may as 
well observe in the first instance, that if 
you be able and willing to render me 
the service Il seek, double the amount 
which I have just placed in your hands 
shall be yours.” 

“T am willing enough, ma’am,” re- 
joined Mrs. Maddox ; “and if I should 
be fortunate enough to find myself able 
‘—But wo’nt you sit down, and take a 
glass of wine or some little refresh- 
ment ?” 

“No,” answered Cicely, who perfect- 
dy well comprehended that the woman’s 
curiosity was piqued in respect to her 
countenance Over which she so carefully 
maintained the folds of her veil ‘* And 
now to the point. I believe it was in 
this house—at least so the newspapers 
say—that Mrs. Chicklade y 

‘Ah, yes! poor dear creature |” 
said Mrs. Maddox, suddenly deeming it 
expedient to fall into the dismals. ‘‘ As 
vood a woman " 

“ Nonsense !” interrupted Cicely : 
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“none of this maudlin hypocrisy with 
me |” | 

‘“Well, ma’am, I dare say you are 
right,” answered Mrs. Maddox quickly ; 
“for a more infamous old hag thau Mrs, 
Chicklade never existed ; aud perhaps 
it is quite as well——” 

‘‘T have not come to discuss the mer- 
its of that question,” interjected Cicely, 
with a renewed peremptoriness of tone. 
“Have the kindness to listen, with as 
little comment of your own as possible. 
Mrs. Chicklade lived here—and I sup- 
pose that when the intelligence reached 
you of her death, you thought proper to 
lock up her boxes and otber effects, 
whatsoever she may have possessed, in 
case any one should come forward to 
claim them -as her heir ?” 

‘‘Oh, dear me, ma’am !” exclaimed 
Mrs. Maddox, for a moment looking 
frightened: “everything belonging to. 
the poor dear I mean the shocking 
bad woman, has been taken the utmost 
care of: and if you, ma’am, have any 
claim, and will of course prove it——” 

‘““T a claim upon the woman ?—heae 
ven forbid |” cried Miss Neale, disdain- 
fully. ; 

“Well, ma’am,” responded Mrs. 
Maddox, taking courage, ‘‘ I was think- 
ing to myself that a young, elegant, 
aud handsome yoang lady such as you 
are——” 3 

“Cease this flattering nonsense,” in- 
terrupted Cicely. ‘“ How do you know 
that Tam handsome? It is the very 
reverse: I am as ugly as Sin,” she ad- 
ded, feeling quite confident that the 
dense folds of her veil might well ena- 
ble her thus to calumniate her own good 
looks. ‘‘ Understand me well! Ihave 
no claim upon the late Mrs. Chicklade ; 
I should hang or drown myself if I had 
the misfortune to be of the remotest 
kinship with such a person, Neither 
am I come to interfere with anything 
that you may have done in reference to 
her goods and chattels. If you found 
ahoard of guineas in her box and 
substituted half-pence it is nothing te 
me.” | 
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“Goodness gracious!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Maddox, “ what a singular lady 
you are !”—and she affected to hold up 
her hands in admiring astonishment, 

‘Perhaps so,” rejoined Miss Neale 
quietly. ‘ But whatsoever you may 
have done with money or trinkets be- 
longing to the deceased, you will at 
least admit that if there were any let- 
ters or papers in her box, they are of 
lo use to you.” 

“Qh, dear me, ma’am !” ejaculated 
Mrs. Maddox, ‘I can assure you I 
never opened a single letter that 1 found 
in the box——” 

“Well then there were let‘ers,” in- 
terrupted the young lady with empha- 
sis, ‘That admission is made—and it 
is a step in the right direction. Now 
the object of my visit may be explained 
in a few words. I want you to give up 
every document, letter, paper—even 
the veriest scrap—that you may have 
found in Mrs. Chicklade’s box. Do 
this at once—and I make up twenty 
guineas the sum already placed in your 
hand.” 

“Well, ma’am, I confess,” answered 
Mrs. Maddox, straining her eyes with 
all her might to penetrate through the 
folds of Cicely’s veil, yet without ap- 
pearing to do so—and failing also in 
the attempt, for the thick black lace 
was impervious to the woman’s regards : 
‘well, ma’am, I confess that there was 
a little packet of papers; and I take 
heaven to witness I have not yet had 
time——I mean to say d have not the 
impertinent curiosity to pry into them.” 

‘But you have put them away 
somewhere ?” said Miss Neale inquiring- 
ly ; “you did not give them up to the 
police when they came to the house; 
for if you had, the incident would have 
been mentioned at the examination of 
the murderess to-day—and I was at the 
Court and have learnt everything that 
transpired, besides reading it all in the 
evening paper.” 

“Well, no, ma’am,’’ rejoined Mrs. 
Maddox, “I did not give the letters up 
to the police. In the first place these 
fellows are 30 excessively bumptious 
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that I for one should not think of help- 
ing them in any single respect. In the 
second place, though I agree with you 
that Mrs Chicklade was a bad woman, 
yet there would be no use in letting the 
poor wretch’s private matters come 
before the world. And in the third 
place, ma’am, how do I_ know 
but what some respectable and good 
names might be delicately mixed up in 
those letters? You understand me, 
ma’am ?” 

‘‘T understand yon so well,” answered 
Cicely, ‘that I should be a fool to 
suppose you do not penetrate the rea- 
sou for which I want to get possession 
of those papers. I see plain enough 
that you have secreted them some- 
where ; and you were right in so doing. 
Now, here is the money,” added Miss 
Neale, shaking her purse to show that 
it was well filled; “cand when you 
produce the papers, my pledge shall be 
liberally redeemed.” 

‘And you promise me, ma’am,” said 
Mrs. Maddox hesitatingly, ‘‘ that it’s 
all square, and that this is no plant put 
upou an unsuspecting body—” , 

“Nonsense |” ejaculated Cicely, the 
eniphasis with which she spoke receiv- 
ing an impulse from her disgust at the 
slang terms made use of by the woman. 
“Do you think that if the police had 
suspected you had secreted such pa- 
pers, aud that they were of any use, so 
wretched a trick as this would be re- 
sorted to as a means of obtaining them, 
when a searcb-warrant might be issued 
and a posse of constables would over- 
whelm your establishment in a mo- 
ment 2” 

“Troe !? sad Mrs. Maddox, her 
mind evidently relieved by this stern 
and home-thrusting line of argument 
from the lips of her strange visitress, 
‘Well, ma’am, the papers may be 
your’s ; but still, as they are perhaps 
of more value than I at present have 
an idea of, I would rather wait till to- 
morrow before I conclude the bargain 

”) 

“Now or never !” interrupted Misg 

Neale emphatically. “I see what you 
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are aiming at. It is to get a better 
price for your papers. I will give you 
twenty guineas in addition to the sum 
you have already received—and not 
one shilling more | You may be cun- 
ning—but I am decisive. We now un- 
derstand each other. Not another 
word is necessary. Accept or decline 
the bargain, just as you think fit : but 
tell me now and at once.” 

‘Well, ma’am, it shall be as you 
wish;” responded Mrs. Maddox, who 
saw that she had indeed a decisive cha- 
racter to deal with; then, with a signi- 
ficant smile, she asked, ‘“‘Isn’t it rum, 
thongh, that you should have been 
standing all this while just above the 
very things we have been talking 
about ?” 

‘Not at all extraordinary, since you 
have concealed them there,” observed 
Miss Neale ;—and she stepped off the 
hearthrng as Mrs. Maddox stooped 
down towards it. 

The woman rolled it partially up and 
raised a portion of the carpet which it 
had covered : she then lifted a piece of 
one of the planks forming the floor ; 
and from the recess which it revealed, 
she produced a small packet of letters, 
tied round with a dingy bit of ribbon. 
Cicely had plunged her regards into the 
recess, so as to make sure that all the 
documents which it contained were be- 
ing handed over to her; and satisfied 
upon the point, she counted down twen- 
ty guineas upon the table. 

These Mrs. Maddox grasped with 
avidity ; and Miss Neale, having secur- 
ed the packet about ber person, issued 
from the room. 

‘Permit me?” said Mrs. Maddox, 
officiously hastening forward in the pas- 
sage to open the front door. 

‘Do not trouble yourself;” said Cice- 
ly, getting before her: ‘I would rather 
open the door for myself.” 

At the same time—while with one 
hand upon the lateh—with the other 
she dexterously drew forth the key ; 
and this little proceeding was totally 
unexpected by Mrs. Maddox. 

“Good evening, ma’am,” said this 
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woman, wondering whether she shonld 
ever see her strange visitress again, and 
wondering also what her face could ba 
like: for never once throughout the in- 
terview had she obtained the slightest 
glimpse of Miss Neale’s features. 

“Good evening,” answered Cicely - 
and she issued from the honse. 

The front door closed behind her— 
she thrust the key into the lock—turn- 
ed it—drew it forth, and then dropped 
it down the area. 

“T cannot sow be followed !” she 
said to herself, as she passed rapidly 
along the street. ‘‘The woman knows 
not who I am—suspects not—and never 
can ascertain! She was burning with 
curiosity—but I have disappointed her 
in every respect !” 

Miss Neale was infinitely delighted 
with the result of her visit to the honse 


-of questionable reputation in Norfolk 


Street. She walked on at a quick pace, 
in order to obtain a cab as speedily as 
possible to take her home: but just as 
she was turning a corner into another 
streat, she was suddenly caught round 
the waist by a tall young gentleman, 
who was smoking a cigar, and who ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Whither away so gnick, my 
pretty one?—for I'll be bound that 
this veil covers no common-looking coun- 
tenance |” 3 

The words were spoken with the in- 
solent familiarity of a young rake whe 
fancied he was justified in thus treat- 
ing any female whom he might chance 
to meet alone in that neighbourhood 
and at that hour of the evening. The 
single ejaculation, “Ah !” came from 
the lips of Cicely, as by a sudden turn 
she released herself from the arm that 
had been thrown round her waist: 
and then she stood for a few moments 
as if irresolute what course to adopt. 

“Come, lift that veil of your’s,” said — 
the young rake, ‘‘ and let me see the fea 
tures it covers. If the face corres- 
ponds with the form——” 

‘Follow me !” Miss Neale suddenly 
said, speaking in a feigned tone as she 
laid ber hand upon the gentleman’s 
arm ; and she hastened along the street; 
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having satisfied herself by a glance 
thrown over her shoulder, that he was 
upon her track. 

The adventure seemed to promise 
amusement, if not novelty; and the 
gentleman had not therefore hesitated 
to obey her invitation that he should 
follow, 

She led the way into Fitzroy Square : 
and when the disreputable quarter 
which she had just visited was thus 
escaped from, she stopped short. The 
gentleman immediately rejoined ber ; 
and she raised her veil. 

“Oieely !” he ejaculated, starting 
back in astonishment: “is it possi- 
ble ?” 

‘“ Yes—it is I, Hector,” she answer- 
ed. ‘I have sought an interview with 
you—and accident has now favored my 
wish.” 

“ Accident. indeed |” cried the Hon. 
Mr. Hardress—for he the gentleman 
was. ‘And a pretty place I find you 
in——” 

“ Hector,” interrupted’ Miss Neale, 
half-indiguantly and balf-reproachfully, 
‘if I were indeed reduced to that state 
of infamy which is implied by your sus- 
picion, whose fault would it be? Bat 
bad as you are—and badly therefore as 
you may judge of others—you cannot 
think that I have sunk down to such 
degradation as this |” 

“My dear girl,” answered Hector, 
now caressing his moustache with a cool 
superciliousness, while his tone indicat- 
ed a sort of half-insoleut, half-patronis- 
ing familiarity, “it certainly isnot un- 
natural I should have entertained such 
a suspicion on ffuding you in such a 
neighbourbood. Perhaps you would 
believe me if I were to proclaim that 


my sole object in visiting it was to dis-. 


tribute religious tracts, or seek to re- 
form some of the unfortuuate creatures 
) : 

“A truce to this hideous mockery !” 
ejaculated Miss Neale, with accents of 
indignation and disgust. ‘ For my own 
sake I will tell you why:[ am_ here. 
Do you kvow that a certain person who 
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on occasions has only too well served 
your purposes s\ : 

‘Ab | you allude to Mother Chick- 
lade ?” interjected Hardress, with a 
cool contemptuousness of tone. ‘ Well, 
she has met her death at last——--but I 
cannot see what thet has got to do 
with your presence in this neighbour- 
hood.” 

“Are you ignorant then that the 
vile woman herself lived in this neigh- 
bourbood ?” demanded Cicely : ‘‘ have 
you not read that much in the newspa- 
pers?” , 

“ Yes—now that I recollect,” said — 
Hardress, ‘‘she did live in the very 
street from which you were issuing forth 
so rapidly.” 

‘“And perhaps,” continued Cicely, 
‘it may occur to you that there was a 
possibility of this woman being in pos 
session of some letter or billets in 
which my name might be mentioned: for 
I believe that she was occasionally hon- 
oured by receiving a written communi- 
cation from the gentleman whom I am 
now addressing ?” 

There was a Certain sarcasm and e 
subdued bitterness pervading Mis 
Neale’s accents as she thus spoke; 
while her eyes were fixed upon the coun- 
tenance of the young patrician. 

‘* Ah, yes,” he said, with a careless 
indifference of tone and manner ; ‘it 
is probable that if the dame were in the 
habit of preserving her papers at all, 
she may have had specimens of my 
hand-writing amongst them.” 

“And although the Hon. Hector,” 
continued Cicely, ‘‘may be utterly in- 
different in respect to his own name be- 
ing found figuring amongst the papers 
which such a woman might possess, it 
is not so with me. If those letters 
were published to the world, the Hon. 
Hector Hardress need not hold his head 
oue whit less high than at present : the 
colour need not deepen upon his cheeks ; 
he would have no fear that the finger of 
scorn would point at him—that his com- 
pauions would shun him—or that socie 
ty would repudiate him. 
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“But is it so with me? No, Hector— 
and you know it! You may make a 
jest and a boast of that which to me 
would be degradation, dishonour, and 
ruin! And now do you comprehend 
wherefore I-could have dove so much 
violence to my feelings as to plunge 
amidst those mazes of infamy——dive for 
even a few minutes into one of those 
cesspools of abhorrent, vice and loathsome 
impurity—and purchase with gold those 
documents which may possibly be the 
proofs and records of my own shame?” 

“And was it really for this that you 
visited the neighbourhood?” inquired 
Hector. 

“Yor no other reason,’ responded 
Cicely : and the tone of both was grow- 
ing more serious, “Lam residing with 
my uncle and aunt in Lincoln’s Ino 
Fields: I have stolen forth on some 
pretext—and I have accomplished my 
aim. Perchance it may prove that my 
apprehension was groundless and my 
precaution unnecessary ; but if so, at 
Jeast no harm will have been done. If 
however, ou the other hand, the appre- 
hension were well founded and the pre- 
causion were well taken, so much the 
better! I shall in that case have saved 
myself from the total loss of those 
wrecks of happiness which perfidy has 
left me.” 

“And how long have you been in 
London, Cicely?” asked Hector, not 
appearing to notice ‘the bitter allusion 
contained in her last words. 

“ Quly a few days,” she replied. “I 
waited and waited to see whether the 
dream in which I was cradeling myself 
would be fulfilled—whether your long 
silence would at length be broken and 
accounted for; I could not resign my- 
self to the idea that I was utterly 
abandoned! At least it became im- 
possible to live any longer in such a 
delusion—to feed myself with hopes 
which ouly turned into the gall of des- 
pair ; and so [resolved to come up to 
London. You know that after my 
mother’s death, my aunt Mrs. Timperley 
wished me to reside henceforth with her; 
you know also the motives for which I 
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refused. But every letter which I from 
time to time received from my aunt 
assured me that I should find a home 
with her whenever I chose to accept it: 
and therefore I at length gave up the 
cottage—I left the neighbourhood | of 
Cambridge—and I came to London.” 

“And “perhaps you have done well, 
Cicely,” answered Hector, again re- 
lapsing intu his accustomed tone of 
careless indifference and fashionable 
langour ; “for the reputation of a young 
lady, living in the neighbourhood of a 
University alone and unprotected— 
could scarcely fail to suffer. Not that 
I believe there was ever a suspicion en- 
tertained of anything that passed be- 
tween you and me: for, thanks to the 
assistance of the old dame that has just 
met her death, everything was so well 
managed as to defy suspicion. So that 
now being in London—and as I have 
understood that your uncle and aunt, 
thongh Uhave not the pleasure of know- 
ing them, see a good deal of society— 
you will have an opportunity of capti- 

vating some handsome aud wealthy 
young fellow——” 

“Your words are an outrage!’ sud- 
denly ejaculated Miss Neale “with ve: 
hemence. ‘Is it possible that you can 
mean to insult me thus ?” 

‘Insult you, my dear girl ?” respond- 
ed Hardress. ‘I really had no such in- 
tention. You just now said something 
of making a boast of one’s amours: 
but I pledge you my honour that I 
have never breathed your name disre- 
spectfully.” 

‘Tf 1 thought that you had, Hee: 
tor,” quickly rejoined Miss Neale, her 
eves flashing with fierceness, “I would 
be bitterly avenged—much as I have 
loved you—and much,” she added, her 
voice losing its vehemence and sinking 
into a mournful lowness, “‘as I still 
love you.” . 

‘Well, I am sure,” obsewile Heetor, 
“if there was any harm in my eXpres- 
sing the supposition that you would en- 
deavour to settle yourself comfortably 
by marrisge——” 

“Dare not allude to it |” ejaculated 
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Cicely. “Do you think that I would 
play so treacherous a part towards any 
honourable and confiding man who in 
the belief of my virtue should offer me 
his hand? No—I would not do it! 
Or again, Hector,” continued Miss 
Neale, gazing fully upon him with her 
large blue eyes, ‘‘do you think that I 
have released you from your sacred 
pledges and solemn promises—or that I 
have resigned my love and my hopes ?” 

“Cicely,” answered Hector, “you are 
no silly romantic girl—your age, [ re- 
member, corresponds pretty closely with 
my own—and therefore you are twenty- 
two. You are a young woman, and not 
a puling Miss fresh from the boarding- 
school. You must therefore know what 
value to attach to the oaths and pro- 
testations made by a young fellow when 
he was a student at the University. I 


see that we must understand each other 
99 


“Tt was precisely for this reason,” 
interjected Cicely * that [ was anxious 
to obtain an interview with you! For 
your peace and for my own reputation, 
IT have forborn from seeking you at 
y-ur father’s mansion But now at 
least we have met: and [ will ask you, 
Hector Hardress, to tell me whether 
yeu seriously and deliberately intend to 
become perjured and forsworn—whether 
you can scatter to the winds all the 
vows which you invoked heaven itself 
to attest—and whether you dare treat 
with levity the awful oaths you pledged 
to me in the sight of God ?” 

“ Now look you, my dear Cicely,” 
answered Hector, “all this would read 


~ancommonly well in a romance—it 


would be startling and effective—but it 
will not do for a reasonable couple 
standing in the midst of the very unro- 
mantic region of Fitzroy Square.” 

“ By this admixture of levity and in- 
solence—of superciliousness and out- 
rage,” said Miss Neale, ‘I am to un- 
derstand that you dare become a per- 
jurer—that you have the courage to be 
forsworn ! Beware, Hector Hardress ! 
—there is retribution to be dealt by the 
hand of an offended heaven ; aud there 


‘well as the 


name is as 
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is vengeance to be inflicted by that of a 
wronged and deceived woman! Youn 
have a sister, the beautiful Josephine— 
you have often spoken to me of her— 
you have mentioned her lovingly and 
affectionately when you were a different 
being from what you now are,—when 
you were unspoilt by the frivolities, and 
Iam afraid that I may even say the 
villanies of that dissipated world in 
which you are moving. But if any 
one were to deceive your sister as yoit 
have deceived me—if any one were to 
wrong and outrage her as you have 
wronged and outraged me ‘ 

“Come, Cicely,” interrupted Hector, 
“this is a topic on which I do not 
choose to converse.” 

‘And yet it is one on which you 
shall hear me!” replied Miss Neale, 
with that firmness which belonged to 
her character. ‘I see that I have 
touched you upon a vulnerable point, 
You would avenge your sister’s dis- 
grace—you would seek to wipe away 
her dishonour in the blood of her be- 
trayer! But if such be your feelings 
and your sentiments, how can you en-. 
tertair thy hope of playing in your own 
person the part of a betrayer with im- 
punity ? Cicely Neale has a heart as 
Honourable Josephine 
Hardress. She has likewise a reputa- 
tion as well as that lady : and her good 
dear to her and to her 
friends as that of the Honourable Jo- 
sephine Hardress is to herself and to 
her own family-! Therefore, once again 
I say——” 

“Cicely,” interrupted the young 
patrician with vehemence, “I will hear 
ho more upon the subject! You are 
not so mad as to think that 1 can espouse 
you. But after everything that has 
taken place between us, [ am willing to 
repair to the extent of my power what- 
soever wrong——” 

‘Stop, Hector!” cried Cicely, her 
cheeks becoming excessively pale, and 
her white teeth gleaming between the 
full lips whence the rich colour had fled, 


and which were quivering with the . 


strength of her emotious. “it would 
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only require this last insult to turn all 
my love into hatred and to render my 
implacably your foe! But let us not 
come to that point; drive me not to that 
extreme? Ob, I am well aware that 
when the diadem of purity has once 
fallen from the brow of a woman, her 
libertine betrayer rushes to the con- 
clusion that with gold he may indemnify 
her—that with gold he can heal the 
wounds that his perfidy has dealt in her 
sensitive and too confiding heart! And 
doubtless there are many women who 
will accept that indemnification, and 
who in the sordidness, the selfishness, 
and the depravity of their feelings will 
regard gold as a balm for those woun- 
ded hearts of theirs. But I am_ not 
one of them!” — 

‘In the name of heaven, Cicely,” 
cried Hector Hardress, ‘‘ cut short this 
tirade, aud tell me to what it is all to 
lead. We have already stood here for 
a good half-hour—and we shall present- 
ly attract disagreeable notice.” 

“To you, at least, such notice cannot 
be unpleasant,” answered Cicely with a 
haughty, ominous coolness of tone and 
manuer— inasmuch as you voluntarily 
seek neighborhoods of a confirmed evil 
repute. As for myself, I can speedily 
escape from the inconvenience of any 
special observation ;” and she drew the 
folds of her veil over her countenance. 
** As for that speech,” she continued, 
“which you have so ungenerously and 
with so much want of manly courtesy 
denominated @ tirade, I will cut it short. 
I no longer deceive myself with the 
slightest hope in your honor, your faith 
—no, nor even in your compassion and 
your mercy. But you shall not tram- 
ple, Hector Hardress, even upon the 
worm, with impunity | for that worm 
shall turn against you. If you scorn 
and despise me, I will be sigually 
avenged |” 

“ | am sorry to hear you speaking in 
this strain, Cicely,” responded Hardress ; 
“ because it is really insensate on your 
part, and you will perhaps only drive 
me to the declaration that I defy such 
Vague and empty threats.” 
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“They are neither vague nor empty,’ 
answered Miss Neale, with a strauge 
firmness of tone, as if she were confident 
of being enabled to carry out her mena- 
ces with a fearful effect. ‘It is impos- 
sible than an injured woman, who de- 
votes herself heart and soul to the task 
of vengeance—who broods over it by 
day and dreams of it by night—who ig 
ever on the watch for the opportunity 
to execute it—who is determined to 
shrink at nothing that may tend to the 
furtherance of her purpose—it is impos- 
sible, I say, that such a woman can ul- 
timately fail in the attainment of her 
object. That opportunity may present 
itself to-morrow—or it may be patiently 
awaited fur years; but still sooner or 
later it will come! Oh, rest assured 
that it will come! And now, Hector, 
I have no more to say. You have de- 
cided that hatred is to take the place of 
love ; let it be so! She who was most 
devoted in her love, can prove most im- 
placable in her bratred.” 

Having thus spoken, Cicely Neale 
glided rapidly away from the spot where 
she had for upwards of half-an-hour 
stood in discourse with the young patri- 


‘cian ; and he remained gazing after her 


with a certain vague sensation of dis- 
may and affright, until she disappeared 
from his ‘view in the nearest street di- 
verging from the square. He then — 
forced himself to give utterance to a 
low chuckling laugh of scorn and con- 
tempt ; but by degrees these were ver- 
itably the feelings which took possession 
of his mind in regard to Cicely Neale, 
when the stronger and sterner influence 
which her parting words temporarily 
shed upon him bad worn off. 

But let us return to Cicely Neale, 
When at some little distance from Fitz- 
roy Square, she relaxed her pace ; she 
began to walk more slowly ; she requir- 
ed leisure as it were to collect her 
thoughts and review deliberately every- 
thing that had taken place between her- 
self and Hector Hardress. Hatred was 
henceforth to become the substitute for 
love ; aud it is a sad, sad period of a 
woman’s life—a fearful turniug-poiut in 
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her destiny, when she has to open her 
eyes to the tremendous reality of such a 
position as this. Tne letters which she 
had obtained at the house in Norton 


Street were now almost forgotten ; she 


thought only of her blighted hopes—of 


the wrong she had sustained—of the 
perfidies which had made her a victim. 
She even forgot for some while that she 
Wus pursuing her way on foot instead 
of taking a cab—until.at last she stop- 
ped short, ejaculating within herself, 
* All that I now feel is a weakness— 
whereas [ ought to be strong !” 

Then a change took place within her. 
With a mighty effort she repelled as it 
were the softuess and the mournfulness 
of her emotions: she nerved herself as 
though it were for a struggle—as if she 
had undertaken some stupendous enter- 
prise or some exploit needing a marvel- 
lous display of heroism. She summon- 
eda cab, and proceeded to Liucoln’s 
Iun Fields. 

On returning to the lawyer’s house, 
Cicely Neale soon retired to her cham- 
ber, for it was now close upon eleven 
o'clock. She sat down to examine the 
packet of papers which she had brought 
with her from Norton Street. And 
well was it for her that she had obtain- 
ed possession of these documents ; for 
she soon found that there were indeed 
letters amongst them, written by Hec- 
tor Hardress, which related to herself, 
and which compromised her even more 
than she could possibly have apprehend- 
ed. ‘She perceived that the love of 
Hector was never such as during her 
_ dream of bliss she had fancied it to be— 
and that from the very first he must 
have intended to betray her. She saw 
that in these letters he spoke of her 
with a levity which was incompatible 
with a real affection—and that her se- 
duction, instead of having been the re- 
sult of @ moment when the passion of 
both was stronger than their discretion, 
was froin the first a deliberately intended 
project on his part. It would be im- 
possible to describe how the large blue 
eyes of Cicely Neale flamed up with the 
most siuister fires—how ner waole 
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conntenance became convulsed with the 
workings of her inward emotions—and 
how between her pale lips and her 
gleaming teeth hissed forth more than 
onee the words, “I will be avenged !” 

But amidst that packet of papers 
there were several other letters, in ad- 
dition to those which, when a student 


jat the University, Hector Hardress had 


written to Mrs, Chicklade. There were 
epistles from several noblemen and gen- 
tlemen, bearing different dates, and 
having reference to a variety of in- 
trigues, in which the services of that 
infamous woman were required. But 
Cicely Neale experienced not the slight- 
est interest in the mysteries that were 
thus revealed to her knowledge ; her 
whole thoughts were absorbed in every- 
thing that concerned herself. Never- 
theless, she carefully examined each 
successive letter which she took up ; 
and the very last one which came to 
her hand—the one which lay at the 
bottom of the pile, but which bore the 
most recent date—suddeuly excited a 
new feeling of interest in her. 

She recognised the handwriting : and 
she was astounded. She opened the 
letter ; and then her wonderment grew 
into the most stupendous surprise that 
ever seized upon a human being. The 
contents of this letter were very brief ; 
but they must have been significant 
enough—or or at least they rapidly 
coujured up ideas and associations which 
now absorbed Cicely’s mind to such a 
degree that her own wrongs as well as 
her thoughts of vengeance were for the 
time forgotten, 4 

‘Heavens! is it possible? can it 
be ?” she asked within herself; and 
with her elbow resting on the table, and 
her band supporting her head, she fell 
into the profoundest meditation. 

At length she slowly began to waker. 
up as it were from that depth of 
thought. Sie now sorted all the let- 
ters ; those which bore no reference to 
her own affairs, she consigned to the 
flames ; but those which had been. writ. 
ten by dector Hardress to the deceased 
Mrs. Chicklade, as well as that one epis- 
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tle of stupendons import which had 
filled her with so much wonderment, 
she carefully locked up in her desk.. It 
was long however before she retired to 
rest ; she had so much to think of— 
and when she did at length seek her 
couch, her slumber was haunted with 
strange, wild, and fearful dreams. 
Before concluding this chapter, we 
will put the reader in possession of some 
few additional facts respecting Cicely 
Neale. Her father was the brother of 
Mrs. ‘Timperley 5 he was an attorney, 
and in practice at Cambridge. Being 
a man of extravagant habits and in- 
clined to dissipation, he was neglectful 
of his business ; he was therefore poor ; 
and when his brother-in-law Mr. Tim- 
petley was down in the world, he was 
unable to assist him. Cicely was an 
only child. Her father died when she 
was a girl; and the widowed Mrs. 
Neale retired with her orphan daughter 
toa cottage some three or four miles 
distant from Cambridge. Mr. Neale 
had Jeft his affairs in a condition so 
closely bordering ou insolveney that 
when his debts and funeral expenses 
were paid, there was nothing left for 
the widow and child. Mrs. Neale had 
however three or four relations residing 
in different parts of the conntry, and 
who were in easy circumstances. They 
generally contributed enough for her 
maintenance ; and they paid for Cicely’s 
boarding-school expenses. When Cice- 
ly was about nineteen years of age, she 
lost her mother : and the relations just 
referred to, each offered her a home 
until something could be done to place 
her out in the world—one and all sug- 
gesting that she must endeavor to earn 
her bread as a governess, for which ca- 


pacity she had been by education quali-| 


fied. Mrs. ‘Timperley, however, who 
wrote to Cicely about the same time, 
proffered the orphan girl an asylum 
without any such condition as that 
which was attached to the proposals of 
her other relatives. Qu the contrary, 
Mrs. Timperley with frankness stated 
that she should like to have her neice 
a8 a COMpanion, and even hinted at the 


‘Timperley and herself, as 
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possibility of her adoption by Mrs 
they were 
childless. Cicely Neale— possessing a 
spirit but little snited for the servility 
and drudgery belonging to the life of a 
voverness—at once rejected the offers 
of all the relations on her mother’s side, 
and she half made up her mind to ac- 
cept the proposal made her by Mrs. 
Timperley~-though she did not imme- 
diately signify this mueh to the lawyer’s 
wife, but merely stated that she would 
give a final answer when her feelings 
should have somewhat recovered from 
the shock produced by her mother’s 
death, : 
The late Mrs. Neale had been a par- 
simonious and saving woman. Quite 
different from her husband, she abhor- 
red extravagant habits ; and ber econ- 
omy had merged into meanness—though 
perhaps her conduet deserved not so 
harsh a term, inasmuch as if she hoard- 
ed to the extent of her power, it was 
for the sake of her daughter. ‘Thus she 
did not expend the full allowance made 
by her relatives ; and after her death, 
upwards of two hundred pounds were 
discovered by Cicely in her mother’s 
writing desk, With this provision the 
orphan Miss Neale was enabled to re- 
main at the cottage until such time that 
she should decide finally upon her half- 
formed resolve of accepting a home in 
Lincoln’s Inu Fields, But after the 
lapse of afew mouths a circumstance 
transpired which indneed Cicely to 
change her mind altogether on that 
point. Accident threw her in the way 
of Hector, then a student at one of the 
Colleges of the University. They met 
occasionally and stealthily. Cicely— 
then an artless unsophisticated girl 
of between nineteen and twenty, but 
with no more experience in the world 
than if she had been four or five years 
younger—soon learnt to love the hand- 


some and elegant Hector with the 
fondest devotion ; and she believed 


that this love was reciprocated in all its 
purity and sincerity. 

For a young lady to be seen with a 
student of the University was death to 
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her reputation ; and this Cicely knew— 
her mother having frequently counsel- 
led her to avoid the chance of forming 
any such acquaintance. Miss Neale’s 
modesty and propriety of feeling— 
which supplied the place of that more 
worldly-minded pradence which experi- 
ence would have furnished—made her 
hesitate to continue those 
meetings which were so constantly ex- 
posed to the risk of observation ; and 
she could not possibly receive Hector at 
her own cottage. Then was it that 
Hector had recourse to a stratagem 
which he foresaw would serve a double 
purpose ; namely, that of quieting Cice- 
ly’s scruples, and in process of time ren- 
dering her his victim. We must here 
state that about three miles further 
away into the country an elderly wo- 
man was temporarily inhabiting a little 
cottage. This was Mrs. Chick lade, who 
for some reason which we need not 
pause to describe, had been compelled to 
leave London until a= storm which 
threatened her should have blown over, 
Hardress had seen her in London, and 
had there availed himself of her services 
in his libertine pursuits. One day, 
when riding out into the conntry in the 
neighborhood of Cambridge, he recog- 
nised his old metropolitan acquaintance 
Mrs. Chicklade, in front of the little 
cottage: and her presence suddenly 
suggested an idea to relieve him from 
his bewilderment how to act in future 
with regard to Cicely Neale. He soon 
came to an understanding with Mrs. 
Chicklade ; and the plot was put into 
execution, Cicely was assured by her 
lover that there was a highly respecta- 
ble person residing at a suitable dis- 
tauce, at whose cottage and beneath 
whose auspices they might thenceforth 
meet. ‘I'he unsuspicious Miss Neale fell 
into the snare; and Mrs. Chick!ade’s 
habitation became the scene of her fu- 
ture interviews with Hardress. On 
every occasion when Hector purposed 
to be there, he wrote to Mrs. Chicklade, 
who forthwith found an opportunity of 
communicating with Cicely—and thus 
meeting after meeting took place until 
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the young lady’s honor was sacrificed to 
Hector’s passion, 

Still Cicely was full of faith and con- 
fidence in her lover; for he continuous: 
ly vowed in the most solemu and sacred 
manner that be would make her his 
wife -as soon as circumstances would 
permit, After the lapse of a few short 
mouths the storm which hung over Mrs, 
Chicklade’s head in the metropolis waa 
dispelled; and she returned thither— 
taking with her, as we have seen, the 
letters which Hardress had written ta 
her on various oceasions, and in which 
he gave her minute details how to deal 
with Cicely. Another elderly woman 
succeeded Mrs. Chicklade in the occu- 
pation of the cottage a few miles dis- 
tant from Cambridge; and there the 
ineetings of Cicely and Hardress were 
continued, until the latter left the Uni- 
versity. 

On parting from Cicely, when thus 
about to enter upon the great world, 
Hector Hardress renewed all his vehe- 
ment protestations of undying love and 
unchangeable nah He represented 
to her uhae inasmuch as he was now of- 
age, he was his own master,——and that 
if” be could not obtain the consent of 
his parents to an alliance with her, he 
would sooner prove disobedient to their 


authority than desert or deceive the 


being whom he loved so well. And 
Cicely Neale put faith in all he said ; 

she had uo reason for supposing that he 
was all the time deliberately beguiling 
her. ‘They parted. He wrote occasion- 
ally from London, each letter containing 
some subterfuge or pretext for delaying 


his marringe——each letter also growing 


colder and shorter. Vague alarms 
began to arise in the mind of Cicely 
Neale: but still she endeavoured to 
cling with desperate tenacity unto hope; 
for if she were to loosen her grasp there- 
on, she felt that she should fall into the 
abysm of despair. Circumstances how- 
ever occurred to strengthen her appre- 
hensions, and to give more tangible 
substance to the misgivings that were 
forcing themcelves upon her mind, 

Chicklade again appeared in the 
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neighvourhood of Cambridge ; certain 
reports relative to her true character, 
accidentally reached Cicely’s ears; she 
was led to make secret inquiries—and 
the result was to unveil to ber the infamy 
of the occupation which for many years 
Mrs. Chicklade had pursued. She gave 
money to the woman to induce her to 
leave that neighbourhood ; and fortu- 
nately for Miss Neale’s reputation, the 
vile woman was always faithful enough 
in keeping the secrets of those who 
suffered her to make demands upon 
their purses. Yet though her eyes were 
now opened to the iniquity of Mrs. 
Chicklade’s character, Cicely was. still 
far from suspecting that her seduction 
had all aloug been a deliberate intention 


aud settled plan on the part of her’ 


lover: she thought that he also might 
in reality have been deceived in respect 


to the exceeding blackness of that 
woman’s character. Kven when his 


correspondence ceased, and weeks grew 
iuto months without bringing another 
letter from his peu to the anxious and 
suspenseful Cicely, she did not dare 
permit herself to think that he had 
proved a wilful and deliberate betrayer 
of her peace, ber inuocence, and her 
happiness. Finally, as he wrote not— 
and as he returned not—she resolved 
to proceed to London, that she might 
ascertain what were his pursuits, obtain 
au interview with him, and endeavoured 
+o persuade or compel him to fulfil the 
Solemn pledges he had given her. 
Besides, even apart from these views 
and considerations, it became absolutely 
necessary for Miss Neale to'take some 


decisive step in regard to her own 
position, inasmuch as the funds which 


she had found iu her deceased mother’s | 
desk, and on which (together with a 


gift from Mrs. Timperley) she had, 
economically subsisted for about three 
years, Were now exhausted. Sue arrived 
iu the metropolis ; and beneath the roof 
of her uncle and aunt she readily found 
@ home; but she had not beeu many 
days in Geudou, when, as the reader 
has seen, she fell in with Mrs. Chicklade. 


From this woman she learnt that Hee- 
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tor Hardress was accustomed to call at 
Sidney ; Villa and when Cicely herself 
proceeded thither she endeavoured to 
ascertain, when in discourse with the 
beautiful cousins, whether if were 
really true, as the vile woman had re- 
ported, that Hardress was paying his 
court to one of them. The result of 
her visit was a complete conviction 
that the heart of neither Agnes nor 
Floribel had beep won by ber own per- 
fidious lover. 

The reader may perhaps marvel how 
Cicely had adopted so firm and bold 
a bearing towards Mrs. Chicklade on 
the occasion when they met in the 
metropolis. Miss Neale’s disposition 
was peculiar ; her character possessed 
no ordinary degree of strength when 
circumstances arose to demand the 
exercise of that vigour, She kuew that 
if she cringed to Mrs Chicklade—if she 
exhibited weakness or timidity, she 
should never be enabled to shake off 
the hateful incubus: but she had flattered 
herself that by means of a resolute 
bearing, the adoption of a tone of 
defiance, and an appearance as if she 
cared infinitely less for that vile woman’s 
threats than she in reality did, she would 
overawe and intimidate instead of being 
overawed aud intimidated herself. Such 
indeed were her hopes, until she sud- 
denly found them baffled by the display 
of inveterate maliguity aud the pro- 
clamation of uncompromising hostility 
which 
during their interview in the lane,— 


that lane in which Mrs. Chicklade was ~ 


so soon afterwards found — stretched 
upon the grass, the victim of assassiua- 
tion! : | 
But passing away from the incident— 
and returning to Cicely Neale, after 
her visit to Nortou Street, aud aiter 
her interview with Hector Hardress— 
we must proceed to state that she no 
longer laboured under the slightest de- 
lusion in respect to the past couduct of 
her seducer. ‘The letters which she had 
been perusing, revealed uumistakably 
the fact that Hector’s love had never 
been based upon siucerity, but that it 


the infamous woman had made 
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wa. from the first a gross passion, with 
a pe.fidious object. All his vows had 
been wiiful perjuries—a!l his oaths de- 
liberate blasphemies. The dark .niquity 
of his proceedings towards her was 
revealed iu all its hideousness ; he had 
never intended to espouse her! Qh, it 
it a bitter, bitter thing when a woman 
has to open her eyes to the conviction 
that she has been but the mere object 
of a passing amour—the subject of a 


sensualis?s phautasy—the toy of a 


heartless libertine! And such was the 
bitterness that now diffused its gall 
throughout the soul of Cicely Neale. 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE TWO ENGAGEMENTS. 


Ir was about a fortnight after the 
incidents which we have been relating, 
that Charles De Vere called at a some- 
what earlier hour than was his wont at 
Sidney Villa. Indeed it was barely 
noou when he presented himself at that 
picturesque abode. Although it was 
now past the middle of the month of 
October, yet all the trees and plants in 
the garden of the villa seemed to be of 
a freshness and greenness not observa- 
ble elsewhere ; they had taken less of 
the autumnal tints than the trees and 
plants in other gardens in the same 
ueighborhood ; while the flowers ap- 
peared to enjoy a kindred healthiness 
aud to flourish in their delicacy and 
beauty to a later period than in other 
spots. No doubt the skill of the gar- 
dener, aud the protection of the high 
boundary-wall which broke the violence 
of bleak winds, had much—if not every- 
thing—to do with the facts just men- 
tioned ; but still it seemed most appro- 
priate that the abode of beauty should 
thus be surrounded by beauty’s objects ; 
and a sweet pleasurable superstition 
might invest the shrubs and flowers of 


the garden with a charmed existence in 


compliment to the charms of those love- 
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ly beings whose abode was thus embel- 
lished. 

It was a fine warm day on which 
Charles De Vere presented himself at 
an earlier hour than usual at Sidney 
Villa; and it strnck Rachel, as she 
conducted him into the drawing-room, 
that there was @ peculiar animation on 
his countenance, as if hope, joy, and 
pleasure were mingling with suspense. 
Although he in reality desired onty to 
see oue of the young ladies, yet he in- 
quired for both, as in conrtesy and pro- 
priety bound to do, ‘The answer was 
precisely that which he had expected ; 
Miss Lister was not as yet visible—but 
Miss Evelyu would join Mr. De Vere 
immediately, 

Accordingly, in a few minutes Agnes 
entered the drawing-room ; and after 
the exchange of a few general observa- 
tions, Charles De Vere began to ap- 
proach the subject which had brought 
him thither. He had previously ar- 
ranged and prepared in his mind how he 
should introduce it and the terms in 


‘which he should explain himself; but 


he suddenly found that he was in the. 
condition of a schoolboy who goes up 
to the master’s desk with the convic- 
tion that he is perfect in his task, but 
who, when about to commence, discov- 
ers that it has all slipped out of his 
head. 

“Tam sure, Miss Evelyn,” said 
Charles, “I ought to apologize for in- 
truding at such an early hour in the 
day—but—but—I1 had something to 
communicate—and I thought—that— 
that—at least I dared fiatter myself 
that you might be sufficiently iuterested 

” 

“J do not think from your manner, 
Mr. De Vere,” said Agnes, with a 
slight fluttering of the heart as if under 
the influence of a presentiment—bnt yet 
she spoke with a modest composure, 
while the flush which swept over her 
beautiful countenance was slight and 
transient—“ [ do not think from your 
manner that you can have apy disagree. 
able announcement to make concerning 
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yourself ; and I need hardly say that if 
ic be otherwise, anything which favora- 
bly regards your interests cau scarcely 
prove indifferent to me when I recollect 
the obligations under which [ remain 
towards you.” 

“ A thousand thanks, Miss Evelyn, 
for this assurance !” exclaimed our hero. 
“Tn a word, I am shortly to leave the 
Home Office—my position will be con- 
siderably improved—this morning’s post 
has brouget my mother a letter, to the 
effect that I am appointed junior paid 
attache to the British Hiubassy at the 
Court of Naples ” 

“T sincerely congratulate you, Mr, 
De Vere,” answered Agnes, “ upon this 
elevation.” 

“ T am to leave London,” 
ned Charles, ‘immediately after that 
uufortunate girls trial shall have 
tuken place ; for, as you know, Miss 
Evelyu, I am unhappily thrown into the 
position of a principal witness against 
her.” 

“T know it,” said Agnes, softly and 
mournfully ; ‘‘and though vou, Mr. De 
Vere, have been compelled to come for- 
ward, as an honorable man, to give your 
testimony, yet I am confident that in 
your heart you share in the hope which 
I entertain, that despite of all the fear- 
ful combination of circumstances against 
her, she may be enabled to prove her- 
self innocent.” ie 

“Oh, I can assure you, Miss Eve- 
lyn,” exclaimed the geuerous-hearted 
youth, “that i¢ would leave upon my 
mind a saddening influence for the re- 
mainder of my life if that young inno- 
cent looking girl were indeed proved 
guilty of this dreadul crime! And yet I 
know not how she can possibly be inno- 
cent? But leaving so mournful, so 
disagreeable a topic for the present— 
may I be suffered to approach another 
—In a word, Miss Evelyn, the improve- 
meut that has taken place in my pros- 
pects—the career. that is opened for me 
—the opportunity which I now have of 
raising myself to wealth, to honor, and 
distinction—all these circumstances em- 
bolden me to make at once that revela- 


contin- 
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tion which, if I had continued but a 
comparatively humble clerk in a Goy- 
ernment Office, might have been long 
deferred.” 
Again did Agnes experience’ a cer- 
tain fluttering at the heart: again did 
a slight and transient flush pass over 
her lovely countenance : for with all 
her innocence, her ingenuousvess, and 
her artlessness, it was iImpossibie that 
she could escape the influence of that 
presentinent which told her upon what 
subject our hero was about to speak, 
“The other day, Miss EHvelyn,” he 
continued, ‘‘after that ineident to 
which I need not more particularly re- 
fer, I should have been bold enough to 
throw myself at your feet and offer you 
the homage of a heart which trevly, 
faithfully, and devotedly loves you: but 
I feared that it might seem as if 1 were 


presuming on what had then taken 
pluce——and therefore I remained si- 
Jeut. But now——”’ 


“Mr. De Vere,” interrupted Agnes, 
in a low tremulous voice, while her 
heart was fluttering more aud more, 
aud the color went and came in rapid 
transitions upon her countenance, “1 
will not for a moment be guilty of such 
affectation or duplicity as to hint that 
I feel otherwise than honored—fatter: 
el——” 

“Oh! tell me, Agnes, that I may 
hope—that [ am not altogether an ob- 
ject of indifference to you !” and Charles 
De Vere threw himself at her feet, tak- 
ing her band, but uot daring to press it 
to his lips. 

‘No, Mr. De Vere,” she tremulous- 
ly murmured: ‘ you are not an object 
of indifference to me. Rise, I beseech 
you |” 

“Oh, your words enable me to in- 
dulge in every hope!” cried our enthu 
siastic hero: and the tell-tale blush 
that was upon the cheeks of Agnes em- 
boldened him to carry her hand to his 
lips. 

That band was not instantaneously 
withdrawn; and his heart bounded 
with joyous hope—for he felt that his 
love was reciprocated. He rose from 
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his suppliant posture—he placed him- 
self by the side of 
ras a paradise of rapturous feeling in 
his soul. 

“ But tell me,” she said,—“ tell me, 
have you spoken to your mother upon 
this subject ?” 

“T have, Agnes,” he answered, with 
a noble frankness in the expression of 
his countenance. ‘‘When my mother 
had ere now communicated the contents 
of the letter which announced my ap- 
pointments, I candidly revealed to her 
the state of my feelings in reference to 
yourself. The result was her free per- 
mission that I should call and make the 
sume avowal to you.” 

“And yet she does not know me,” 
murmured Agnes: ‘‘we have never 
met.” 

“Oh! but my mother has heard 
sufficient of you,” exclaimed Charles, 
*‘ to feel proud at the idea of possessing 
such a daughter-in-law. She only sti- 
pulated that our engagement—if I 
were happy and fortunate enough to 
find my fond hopes realized-—should 
continue for a period until my position 
should be better assured. And, Oh, 
Agnes! now that I am relieved from 
all, suspense, [ can endure to look upon 
the prospect of separation with but lit- 
tle bitterness: for I shall know that 
your image will prove the incentive to 
urge me on in my new career!” 

The lovers continued to discourse je 
some time longer; and when Charle 
took his departure, it was with joy are 
rapture in his heart—for he knew that 
he had not vainly nor hopelessly loved 


the beanteous Agnes Evelyn. 


When our heroine herself had com- 
posed her own feelings somewhat, and 
collected her thoughts, she at once re- 
paired to Floribel,—to whom in the 
genuine frankness of her nature she 
communicated what had occurred. 

ad congratulate you, my dear cou- 
sin,” replied Miss Lister, embracing 
Agnes: “for Charles De Vere has 
evidently a brilliant career before him. 
He may some day become an A mbassa- 
dor—he is sure to be created a Baronet 
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—and perhaps he may rise to a Peer: 


age.” 
“Of all these things, Floribel, I 
thought not at the time,” answered 


Agues : JT thonght only ‘of his good 
qui ‘lities—the noble frankness of. his 
character—his generous disposition 
—his devoted attachment to his mother, 
of which we have heard.” 

‘And now, my dear Agnes,” said 
Floribel, with a blash upon her cheeks, 
T will ‘tell you a little secret of my 
own. I too have had an offer !” 

“Indeed, my dear cousin !” exclaim- 


ed Miss Evelyn, in astonishment, ‘“ It 
eould not have been to-day and yet 


you have not given me your coufideuce 
” 


ees . 


“Tt was yesterday, Agnes,” inter- 
rupted Floribel, quickly recovering from 
the temporary confusion into which she 
was thrown, ‘Somehow or another I 
did not like to mention it to you—-—or 
at least I meant to avail myself of the 
first opportunity # 

“But not for a moment can I think, 
my dear Floribel,” said Agnes, ‘ that 
you had any more powerful reason—— 


I imean that you cannot be ashamed 
) 


‘Ashamed ?—no !” ejaculated Miss 
Lister, with a momentary flush of 
mingled indignation and confusion upou 
her vountenace.. “ Theodore Clifford is 
no stranger to you-—— 

“The Hon. Mr. Clifford 2” exclaimed 


s| Agnes, in still greater astonishment 


than before. 


“Yes,” proceeded Floribel, now 
speaking firmly, and even peremptorily, 
as if feeling the vecessity of asserting 
her right to act as she thought in her 
own supposed interests, rather than 
argue the point at length : : ‘Theodore 
Clifford yesterday offered me his hand, 
as he vows that I have long possessed 
his heart. And permit me to add, 
Agnes, that I think the son of Lord 
Windermere is as zood a match for me 
as the young attache can possibly prove 
for you.” 

Agnes could not help fancying that 
there was a certain want of feminine 
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delicacy in the pointed, wordly-minded 
manner in which her cousin put the} 
subject ; and after a few moments’ re- 
flection, she asked in a gentle voice, 
“And do you, wy sweet Floribel, really 
love Mr Clifford ?” 

“Oh !I am convinced that I love 
him !" responded Miss Lister ; “ for is 
he uot exceedingly handsome ? is not 
his profile purely Grecian ? is not his 
countenance intelligent 2? are not his 
manuers fascinating ?” 

“But his father ?” suggested Agnes ; 
“has he assented to his alliance ?” 

Floribel hesitated, looked confused 
for a few moments, and then said, ‘ Of 
course it is hardly to be expected that 
Lord Windermere would blindly give 
such an assent. His lordship does not 
know ine, and has never seen me: but 
Theodore assures me that when once we 
are united, it will be sufficient for him 
to present me to his father in order that 
I shail be received with open arms.” 

‘You do rot mean me to understand, 
my dear cousin,” said Agues, with af- 
frighted looks, ‘that the marriage is 
to be a clandestine one! No !—you 
would have never listened to Mr. Clif- 
ford if he nad veutured to breathe such 
a proposition to your ear !” 

‘How strangeiy you are talking, 
Agnes!” exclaimed Miss Lister, now 
adopting an offended air. “It is very 
natural that Mr, Clifford, seeing how I 
am courted by several young gentlemen 
of rank and position, should wish to se- 
cure me with least possible delay. It is 
natural likewise that I should accept 
the offer of a patrician’s band——” 

“You know that Mr. Clifford,” in- 
terrupted Agues, “is the youngest son 
of Lord Windermere, and that he is en- 
tirely dependent on his father’s purse ? 
He has no profession——” . 

“But he is going into the House 
of Commons at the next election,” re- 
joined Floribel ; “and I shall feel both 
proud and flattered to be introduced to 
the world as the wife of the Hon. Mr. 
Clifford, M. P. Besides, although it 
may sound like vanity, yet to you, my 


dear cousin, | may confess that I have 
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a sufficiently good opinion of myself as 
to feel confident that Lord Windermere 
will not consider that he is disyraced in 
his daughter-in-law. Inaword, Agnes, 
the bridal will soon take place—quite 


‘privately, you kuow—but you can act 


aus the bridemnaid ——” 


‘Good heavens, Floribel !” exclaim- 
ed Miss Evelyn, with renewed conster- 
nation, affright, and grief ; “is it possi- 
ble that you have gone to such length 
with Mr. Clifford ?” 

“ This is unkind !” said Floribel, now 
having recourse to weeping. ‘I did 
not a few minutes back remonstrate 
with you—I congratulate you——” 

“Your own heart told you, Flori- 
bel,” said Agnes, gently yet firmly, 
“that there was nothing precipitate, 
indiscreet, or imprudent in my conduct 
—no intended violation of the obe- 
dience due to a parent—nothing secret 
nor clandestine. Oh, my dear cousin | 
it grieves me profoundly—it pains me 
poignantly, to be compelled to address 
you in such terms !—but never, never 
can I cousent to assist in any way ina 
proceeding which inspires no coufidence, 
aud which I fear is not calculated to in- 
sure your happiness |” 

“Then we will say nothing more 
upon the subject, Agnes,” exclaimed 
Floribel, now really indignant without 
the slightest affectation of anger. ‘It 
is too bad that you should take ma 
thus to task, as if you were older than 
I—whereas if age gave any rights, they 
would belong to me, for I ama few 
weeks older than you.” 

Agnes endeavoured to pacify Floribel 
——to reason with her calmly and gently 
—to make her comprehend that she 
was. precipitately taking a step on 
which depended the remainder of her 
life’s happiness : but Floribel shut her- 
self in a sort of sullen reserve. 

Perhaps in her own heart she recog- 
uised all the truthfulness of her cousin’s 
observations—all the justice of her re- 
monstrance ; 
aud self-willed—-she was bent upon pur- 
suing a particular course—her vanity 
was flattered—-her ambition reeeived 


but she was infatuated 
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the promise of being gratified—and she 
would not retract. 

At length Agnes felt the necessity of 
speaking so firmly that Floribel began 
to fear lest her cousin should actuaily 
take steps to break off the intended 
marriage—such as for instance by com- 
municatiug with Lord Windermere. 


She grew frightened: She threw off 


her sullenness and reserve; she em- 
braced Agnes, and promised to reflect 
awhile ere she committed herself by 
any further pledges or promises to 
Theodore Clifford. 

Miss Evelyn—being herself all 
guileless and artlessness—could not for 
a moment imagine that her cousin was 
deceiving her : she was therefore rejoic- 
ed at the intention which Floribel now 
proclaimed ; and fervidly returning her 
embrace, she murmured, with tears upon 
eheeks, “I felt sure you would not act 
_ rashly upon the point.” 

Miss Lister answered in a manner 
that was akin to the duplicity of the 
tactics she was now adopting ; and 
Agnes was completely deceived. The 
well-principled young lady’s min dfelt as 
if a considerable weight had been lifted 
off it; and temporarily leaving Flori- 
bel, she repaired to Belmont Cottage, 
to form the acquaintance which she had 
made with Charles’ mother. 

We will here interrupt the thread of 
eur narrative for a few moments in 
erder to explain how Mrs. De Vere had 
been induced to give her consent to an 
engagement between her son and Miss 
Evelyn. 

For certain reasons of her own, she 
had hitherto abstained from forming any 
acquaintances in the neigbourhvod : 
indeed it had been altogether against 
her own wish that she ever came to re- 
side in the vicinage of London at all. 
But in this she yielded to superior in- 
fluence ; and when Charles revealed to 
her his love for Miss Evelyn, she felt 
that it would be useless as well as 
anwise—whatever her own private feels 
ings might be—to attempt to thwart a 
passion against which she could openly 


advance no argument, 
9 
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She purposed to accompany her son 
to Italy ; and she therefore saw that if 
she were now to form Miss Kvelyn’s ac- 
quaintance, it would not necessarily lead 
her any further into acircle of society 
in her own neighbourhood. 

Besides, the plea of ill-health could 
not be advanced against the reception 
of one for whom her son had conceived 
so strong an attachment : and thus her 
assent to receive Miss Hvelyn was but 
a natural consequence to that other as- 
sent which she could not possibly refuse 
~——uamely, that Charles might declare 
his love to Agnes, 

Miss Evelyn paid the visit to Bel- 
mont Cottage, where she remained for 
upwards of an hour in conversation 
with Mrs. De Vere, of whom she form- 
ed a very favourable opinion. 

And such, it would seem, was the im- 
pression that she made upon the mind 
of that lady herself ; for Mrs. De Vere 
frequently contemplated Agnes with an 
air of deep, mournful, and tender inter- 
est during this visit. 

Not long after Agnes left home to 
callon Mrs. De Vere, the Hon. Mr. 
Clifford arrived at the Villa. He was 
quickly joined by Floribel in the draw- 
ing room, 

We have already spoken of him as a 
handsome, dark-haired young gentle- 
man, of about three-and-twenty, with 
luxuriant whiskers and a Grecian pro- 
file. His countenance was intelligent ; 
his manners were peculiarly fascinating; 
his figure was good ; and he dressed 
with very excellent taste. In respect 
to his disposition and character, the 
reader will glean the fullest details dur- 
ing the progress of our history. 

The moment Floribe) made her ap- 
pearance in the drawing-room, to which 
Mr. Clifford had been shown, he has- 
tened forward, took her hand, and pres- 
sed it to his lips. They sat down to- 
gether; and as he still: retained that 
fair hand in his own, he said, ‘“‘ Have 
you yet spoken, dearest Floribel, to 
your cousin 9” 

‘“‘T have,” answered the young lady, 
the colour rising to her cheeks ; “and 
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T am afraid that she will never give her 
eonsent——” 

“Youn speak, my beloved Floribel,” 
interrupted Theodore, ‘as if you were 
alluding to an elder sister or some 
other relative having a right to dictate 
and coerce.” ° 

“When I used the word consent, 
Theodore,” rejoined Miss Lister, “I 
intended to convey the idea that—— 
But no matter! In short, Agnes be- 
lieves that Iam taking time to reflect 
and to consider.” 

“And do you, my sweet Floribel,” 
asked Clifford, with a somewhat re- 
proachful look, yet one that was full of 
tenderness, “require time for such re- 
flection and for such consideration? 
Do you not place implicit reliance upon 
me {—have you not every faith in my 
love—my honour—my sincerity ?” 

“Yes, dear Theodore — yes, every 
faith!” answered the young lady. “Oh 
I am sure that you love me!—and you 
know that I love you in return! Tell 
me that you love me, Theodore?” 

“ Devotedly!” —and Theodore Clif- 
ford, winding his arms round the beau- 
tiful Floribel’s waist, strained her to 
his breast, covering her lips and cheeks 
with kisses so impassioned—so fervid, 
that, filled with confusion, she at length 
gently disengaged herself from him. 

“And you will eonsent, dearest Flor- 
ibel,” he saidin a tone of tender entrea- 
ty, ‘‘to become mine—mine without 
delay? Qh, as years shall I esteem the 
minutes which are yet to elapse ere you 
can become indissolubly mine! § But 
why should our happiness be delayed ? 
If your cousin Miss Evelyn, with an 
extreme of cautiousness that almost 
amounts to the injuriousness ‘of suspi- 
cion, should bid you reffect and deliber- 
ate, rest assured that she will never view 
with pleasure the alliance that your 
own heart prompts you to form! If 
therefore our union must for every rea- 
son take place stealthily and privately, 
may it not as well be solemnized to- 
morrow as a week, or a month, or a 
year hence? Oh, dearest Floribel! con- 
sent to make me happy with the leust 
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possible delay—and all the most devot- 
ed love which man can show to woman ~ 
shall be testified by me towards you!” 
In this manner did Theodore Clifford 
continne to plead; and Floribel yielded 
to his supplication. She consented to 
elope with him, if he could so arrange 
all the details of the proceeding that 
Agnes should not suspect her design un- 
til it was too late for her to take any 
measure to prevent it With flushing 
cheeks, with eyes swimming in mingled | 
tenderness and confusion, and with pal- 
pitating bosom, did Floribel thus in 
tremulous whispers signify to Theodore 
Clifford that she yielded to his supplica- 
tions A lover is always ready-witted 
in triumphing over difficulties; and ver- 
haps Theodore had been revolving cer- 
tain plans in his mind before he called 
at the villa on the present occasion: 
perhaps he had foreseen that Agnes 
would raise obstacles;—perhaps like- 
wise he did not altogether regret that 
she had done so, inasmuch as from that 
circumstance he was enabled to pro- 
pose to Floribel a stealthy and secret 
departure. He assured her that every 
arrangement should be conducted with 
the utmost circumspection — that he 
would lose no time in procuring a spe- 
cial license—that they would journey 
to some secluded village where the mar- 
riage could be solemnized—and that at 
once, on their return to London, he 
would lead her into his father’s pres- 
ence, they would throw themselves upon 
their knees before Lord Windermere, 
and his lordship’s forgiveness of his son 
would be accompanied by the acknow- 
ledgment of his daughter-in-law. 
‘Floribel listened to all these assuran- 
ces, which more than ever convinced 
her of the honorable character and de- 
voted love of her admirer; but still was 
there one difficulty to get over. How 
could she leave the villa unperceived by 
Agnes? They deliberated for some 
little time; and at length a plan was 
arranged. ; 
Theodore Clifford then again embra 
ced Floribel fervently: and he took his 
| departure to carry out the arrangements 
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which had been settled between them. 

Ata distance of about half a mile 
from Sidney Villa, and in the ueighbor- 
hood of Kentish Town, resided a widow 
named Sheridan, who was aecustomed 
to visit'at Mr. and Mrs. Timperley’s,— 
There Agnes and Floribel had formed 
her acquaintance: she occasionally call- 
ed at the villa; but inasmuch as she 
was frivolous in her conversation, affect- 
ed in her manners, and prone to gossip- 
ing, she was uo favorite with Miss Eve- 
lyn. Floribel however had rather taken 
a fancy to her,—considering her to be 
an agreeable and entertaining person. 
It happened that on the very day of 
of which we are writing, Mrs. Sheridan 
had sent a note, inviting Miss Lyster 
and Miss Evelyn to take tea with her 
in the evening: but Agnes had signified 
her intention to decline the invitation; 
while something had prevented Fioribel 
from expressing at the moment any de- 
cision upon the point. 

She now resolved to accept that in- 
vitation; and the instant Theodore had 
taken his departure she sent a note to 
this effect to Mrs. Sheridan. 

When Agnes returned from ber visit 
to Mrs. De Vere, Floribel informed ber 
that the Hon. Mr. Clifford had called 
—adding, ‘‘ But I can assure you, my 
dear cousin, that I was not unmindfal 
of the promise I had previously given 
you.” 

Miss Evelyn expressed her delight at 
what she considered to be Floribel’s 
prudence and good sense; and not for 
an instant did she suspect that she was 
being deceived by her cousin. She stat- 
ed how she had passed an agreeable hour 
with Mrs. De Vere, whom she repre- 
sented as an amiable, mild, lady-like 
person; aud after some little conversa- 
tion in this strain, Agnes betook her- 
self to her embroidery. 

“Oh, I forgot to mention,” said Flor- 
ibel, while half-reclining on a sofa, with 
a novel in her hand, ‘“ that I wrote just 
now to Mrs. Sheridan, to the effect that 
I would pass an hour or two with her 

n the evening, and making some suita- 
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ble excuse for your inability to accept 
the invitation.” 

‘If had thought that you really de- 
sired to accept it, Floribel,” answered 
Agues, “I would have goue with you. 
But now it would seem capricious on 
my part——” 

‘“Qh! I have no particular wish,” ex- 
claimed Miss Lister: ‘Only I fear it 
would have seemed strange, as Mrs, 
Sheridan has on two or three occasions 
invited us—and we have always refused 
hitherto,” 

“Go then, my dear cousin,” said the 
unsuspicions Agnes: and she thought 
to herself that a little recreation would 
have a beneficial effect for Floribel after 
what had passed in reference to Theo- 
dore Clifford. 

It was shortly after eight o’clock in 
the evening, that Floribel entered a fly, 
or hackney vebicle, which had been en- 
gaged to take her to Mrs. Sheridan’s, 
She felt a tightening at the heart as 
she took leave of Agnes; and she could 
scarcely prevent herself from embracing 
her beautiful cousin with a degree of 
fervor which might have raised a suspi- 
cion that the leave-taking was meant 
to be one which would prove of lounger 
duration than a mere two or three 
hours. But Floribel thought to herself 
that she had gone too far to retreat: 
and having therefore to play a particu- 
lar part, she ‘succeeded in veiling what- 
soever emotions she felt on the occasion. 
She went:—and the unsuspecting Agnes 
remained alone in the drawing-room at 
Sidney Villa. 

As the vehicle was rolling along, 
Floribel felt that the tears were trick- 
ling down her cheeks. She hastily 
wiped thém away, and strove to per- 
suade herself that she was foolish to 
yield to this weakness—that she was 
only consulting her own happiness in the 
step which she was taking—and_ that 
when once, as the honored bride of The- 
odore Clifford, she should be received 
by Lord Windermere, she would have 
every reason to rejoice at the courage 
and decision which she was, manifesting 
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now. As for the duplicity of which she 
was guilty towards Agnes, she felt as- 
sured that her amiable cousin would 
cheerfully pardon her, and on her re- 
turn to London, would speed to wel- 
come her as the bride of Theodore Clif- 
ford. Still she conld not help feeling a 
sensation of grief, which for a moment 
bad bordered on anguish, at thus volun- 
tarily separating herself from that cous- 
in with whom she had been brought up 
since her earliest infancy, from whom 
she had never before been parted, and 
whom she really loved with a sisterly 
fondness. Therefore, under all these 
conflicting influences, it was with some 
difficulty that Floribel could compose 
her feelings and smooth her features by 
the time she reached Mrs. Sheridan’s 
house in the vicinage of Kentish Town. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


FHE ELOPEMENT. 

Ir was only a very small party which 
Mrs. Sheridan gave on this oceasion,— 
just, as she expressed it, a few of her 
neighbors dropping in to see her quite in 
a friendly way, without formality or ce- 
remony. of 

She was a well meaning woman 
enough ; her weakness did not amount 
to vices: and she would not for a mo- 
ment have become an accomplice in 
the meditated elopement. Her invita- 
tion had therefore been made a conven- 
ience of, as the reader has seen, to for- 
ward the plans settled between Floribel 

Lister and Theodore Clifford. 
There were about a dozen guests at 
Mrs. Sheridan’s house; four old people 
sat down to whist; the more juvenile 
portion of the company recreated them- 
selves with music. Floribel seemed 
more than usually gay ; her spirits were 
partially forced, and partially borne up 
with the bright hopes in which she was 
cradling herself. Whenever for a mo- 
ment a sensation of remorse on account 
of her duplicity to Agnes, or of regret- 
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ful emotion at having separated herself 
from that much loved cousin, crept into 
Floribel’s heart, she took refuge in mer- 
ry-sounding laughter ; she flew to the 
piano to play a cheerful air, or she 
started to some gay and joyous topic of 
discourse. Every one present thought 
that Miss Lister had never before prov- 
ed herself so amiable, and had never 
seemed in better spirits. 

There was an or-molu timepiece upon 
the mantel in Mrs. Sheridan’s drawing- 
room ; and as the hands drew nearer 
and nearer towards the indication of the 
hour of eleven, Floribel’s heart fluttered 
more and more—she had all the greater 
difficulty in concealing her real agita- 
tion beneath a semblance of outward 
natural gaiety. The timepiece struck 
the hour—and then Floribel, watching 
an opportunity when the whist players — 
were deep in their game, and the rest of 
the company were gathered about a 


Fyoung lady at the piano—glided unper- 


ceived from the room. The domestics 
were employed in laying the supper-ta- 
ble: of this Floribel assured herself— 
she caught up her veil and scarf in the 
breakfast-parlor, where she had left 
those articles — and unperceived by a 
soul—she passed out into the garden at 
the back of the house, This she thread- 
ed ; and in afew moments reached a 
gate opening into a lane, where a post- 
chaise was waiting, and where Theodore 
Clifford was in readiness to receive her. 
At that instant a severe pang shot 
through the heart of Floribel: it was 
almost a sense of consternation which 
seized upon her brain ; and if the hand 
of any guardian genius had _ been 
stretched forth to hold her back, she 
would have yielded to the friendly in- 
tervention. And if, too, there had been 
a saving voice to whisper a single sylla- 
ble of warning in her ear, she would not 
have remained deaf toit. It required at 
that moment but the weight of a straw 
thrown into the balance, to induce that 
young girl, hitherto rash, self-willed, and 
willfully self-blinding also—to retract all 
that she had been resolved to acconr 
plish | ; 
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But no guardian hand was there—no 
paving voice mingled with the breeze 
which was whispering along the lane 
and ruffling the autumn-tinted foliage of 
the trees. One last ‘ook did Floribel 
fling behind towards the house which 
she had thus as stealthily quitted—a 
look in which there was a momentary 
expression of angnished entreaty, as if 
imploring that some one would even yet 
come forth thence to save her. But the 
next moment she was inside the chaise, 
clasped in the arms of her handsome 
lover : and then in the rapturous feel- 
ings which took possession of her soul, 
all remorse and all regret were forgot- 
ten ! 

Rapid and varied however were the 
transitions of feeling which Floribel was 
doomed to experience ; and this indeed 
is ever the case with those who are 
taking a step that hovers in doubt be- 
twixt the approval or disapproval of 
their own consciences. A moment be- 
fore, while she stood upon the steps 
leading down from that garden gate, 
she would have consented to be saved 
if any one had been there to save her: 
another moment, and <!.¢ experienced 
feelings of soft ecstatic rapture when 
clasped in the arms of her lover ; then, 
yet another moment, anda strong re- 
vulsion of feeling took place within her. 
Her soul received a sudden shock as the 
thought flashed to her mind that she 
was alone in that chaise with Theodore 
Clifford. 

“« Where is the maid whom you prom- 
ised to have in attendance for me?” she 
‘poftly and tremulously inquired, with 
scarcely courage to put a question 
which might seem to imply distrust of 
her lover—-and yet on the other hand 
impelled by delicacy of feeling to put 
it. 

“You know not, dearest Floribel,” 
answered ‘Theodore, ‘‘ how distressed I 
am at this disappointment. But  be- 
lieve me, it is not my fault! An elder- 
ly lady-friend of mine faithfully promised 
to supply the requirement ; but at the 
list moment the girl whom I expected 
wade not her appearance. I was be- 
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wildered how to act—But heavens, 
Floribel ! you are weeping |” 

And so it was. Again had the sense 
of her imprudent conduct returned to 
Floribel’s mind ; the tears were trick- 
ling down her cheeks—they were glis- 
tening in the light which was shed by 
moon and stars into the vehicle. 

‘Oh, Theodore !” she murmured, her 
voice broken by sobs: “f what must you 
think of me that [ consent thus to trav- 
el with you—alone ?” 

“Tf you had refused, Floribel,” he at 
once answered, with some little degree 
of vehemence, ‘I should have fancied 
that you had no trust nor confidence in 
me; and I should have considered 
therefore that for some reason I was 
held unworthy to become your hus- 
band.” 

“Oh, I indeed feel that there ought 
to be every confidence between us !” 
exclaimed Floribel, wiping away her 
tears—for an instant smiling softly and 
tenderly upon her lover—and theu cast- 
ing down her looks beneath the lumin- 
ous earnestness of his own. 

He passed his arm round her waist— 
drew her towards him—and covered 
herch:-eks with kisses, until those cheeks 
glowed with burning blushes, and she 
felt that there was a fervor of passion 
in his embraces which made her tremble 
and shrink away from them. For be it 
remembered that Floribel was strictly 
chaste in her virgin thoughts ; no gross 
ideas had ever entered her imagination ; 
and though naturally of a warm tem- 
perament, yet the unimpaired purity of 
her soul would have been proof against 
the wiles of deliberate seduction, while 
it would also have shielded her from 
any attempt to surprise her virtue in a 
moment of seeming weakness. Giddy 
and thoughtless as she was, self-willed 
aud rash, as the reader has seen—too 
much prone to regard superficial or 
ephemeral circumstances as the ele- 
ments of happiness—too confiding in 
her disposition—too indolent to reason 
deliberately when it was for her good, 
aud yet on the other hand too ready te 
conjure up a thousand arguments ia 
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gepport of any project whereon she had 
set her mind. Thus, though her char- 
acter was without strong moral stamina, 
she was purely virtuous; her innate 
sense of modesty was not marred by 
the element of levity that was in her 
disposition ; and so she trembled and 
vague fears sprang up in her mind, as 
she felt that there was something more 
fervid, more passionate in the kisses 
which Theodore imprinted upon her 
cheeks than was completely consistent 
with the chastity and purity of love. 
Clifford saw that he had shocked and 
frightened his beauteous companion ; 
and he hastened to efface the impres- 
sion which his passionate fervor had 
thus made upon her mind. He spoke 
to her in the softest and tenderest man- 
ner; in the most delicate terms did he 
assure her of his affection ; he expatia- 
ted on the bappiness they would enjoy 


when united beyond the power of any: 


humau law to separate them ; and thus 
in a few minutes Floribel was complete- 
ly reassured ; she was likewise coim- 
pletely happy. It was sweet for her to 
listen to this tender language: she had 
sufficient vanity to be flattered by the 
compliments, which, delicately and 
without fulsomeness, Clifford interwove 
with his protestations of imperishable 
affection and with his expatiations upon 
their prospects of happiness. Again 
were all remorse and regret forgotten ; 
Agues was only remembered as one who 
in a few days would be happy to wel- 
come her cousin asthe bride of Theo- 
dore Clifford ; and when he again kissed 
her cheek, she felt neither shocked nor 
frightened—she trembled not neither 
did she immediately withdraw from his 
embrace ;\ because now there was no 
passionate fervor in those kisses ; they 
seemed to be but the chaste testimonials 
of a pure, manly, and honorable love. 
The post-chaise proceeded at a rapid 
rate; the first stage was soon accom- 
complished—the horses were changed— 
aud away sped the equipage again. It 
was a little past one o’clock in the 
morning when the second stage was ac- 
complished, and a small town was 
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reached. The night was frosty, and at 
this hour the chill set in with bitter- 
ness. Clifford gently suggested that * 
would be well if his beloved were to 
take a few hours’ rest at the place 
which they had thus reached—adding 
that they could pursue their way at 
eight o’clock towards the village where 
he proposed that the ceremony should 
be solemnized, and where he promised 
that they should arrive before mid-day. 
Floribel, now all confidence, expressed 
her willingness to leave every arrange- 
ment to her lover: aud moreover she 
felt the bitterness of the chill—for she 
was but lightly clad, and though his 
cloak was wrapped around her, she had 
no warm furs to protect her. 

A halt was accordingly resolved upon 
at the inn where the post-chaise now 
drew up. All the. inmates had retired 
to rest ; but a chambermaid was spee- 
dily summoned from her room—and 
she signified her readiness to attend to 
the requirements of the travelers. 
Clifford intimated that they needed two 
rooms ; and he asked whether it were 
possible to have any warm negus sup- 
plied at that hour? observing that 
both himself and his companion were 
well nigh perished with the cold. The 
chambermaid conducted them into a 
parlor, where there happened to be a 
remnant of fire in the grate; and she 
promised that all their wants should be 
quickly attended to. In a few minutes 
she returned, bearing a tray containing 
wine in a decanter, hot water, sugar, and 
all that was requisite for making the ne- 
gus that had been ordered. Clifford 
displayed the most delicate attentions 
towards Floribel—conducting himself, — 
alike in speech and in looks, in a man- 
ner calculated to maintain all the confi- 
dence with which he had succeeded in 
inspiring her—and that confidence was 
complete. 7 

‘You must have suffered much from 
the cold night air, my sweetest Flori- 
bel,” he said: “for I myself felt its 
bitterness. It must be many hours 
since you partook of any refreshment— 
aud this negus will warm you.” ) 
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While thus speaking, Clifford was 
standing at the table mixing the bever- 
age ; while Floribel sat cowering over 
the remnant of fire in the grate. She 
did indeed feel bitterly cold: and she 
could scarcely keep her teeth from chat- 
tering. Clifford approached her with 
the steaming glass in his hand, and he 
delicately pressed her to partake of its 
contents. She did so—but drinking 
merely a portion of the negus ; for she 
was naturally most abstemious in res- 
pect to any except the weakest bever- 
ages. The chambermaid soon returned 
to intimate that the rooms were now 
prepared for the reception of the travel: 
ers; Theodore respectfully wished Flor- 
ibel good night—simply pressing her 
hand, and not offering to embrace her 
in the presence of the domestic. 

The young lady followed the cham- 
bermaid to the room prepared for her 
reception. The domestic had consider- 
ately lighted the fire which was now 
blazing and sparkling in a manner to 
diffuse au air of cheerfulness about the 
room. The maid retired, and Floribel 
used ail possible despatch in disapparel- 
liug herseif. for she felt drowsy :; which 
ghe attributed to the numbing influence 
of the cold. She sought the couch: 
and not many moments had her head 
rested upon the pillow, when she sank 
upon the pillow. 

We must now return to Sidney Vil- 
la. The beautiful Agnes occupied her- 
self with her embroidery and her books 
after Floribel had takeu her departure 
to proceed to Mrs. Sheridan’s house : 
aud thus engaged, our interesting young 
heroine whiled away the time uutil past 
eleven o’clock. She then began to 
think that the party at Mrs. Sheridau’s 
must be a more agreeable one than 
Floribel had expected to find it—or 
else her cousin would assuredly not 
have remained so late. Time passed ; 
it was now midnight, and still no Flori- 
bel! Agnes thought of retiring to rest, 
but she lingered in the drawing-room, 
saying to herself, ‘‘She cannot be many 
minutes now.” 

Another hour elapsed ; it was one in 
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the morning, and still Floribel came 
nob. The pare-minded Agnes was very 
far from entertaining the slightest sus- 
picion of the real truth ; her former 
idea that her cousin had found the par- 
ty an agreeable one, was confirmed by 
her continued absence ; and Agnes said 
to herself, “lhe supper is perhaps late : 
and as Floribel is a general favorite in 
society, Mrs. Sheridan and the guests 
will not snffer her to depart. But she 
cannot possibly be long now !” 

Having sat up till this hour, Agnes 
thought ‘that she might just as well re- 
main until her cousin’s return: but as 
the hands of the time-piece on the man- 
tel drew nearer and nearer towards the 
announcement of two o’clock, our 
young heroine began to grow uneasy. 

Rachel, who was also sitting up, en- 
tered the dra wing-room on some pretext, 
but in reality to ascertain if Miss Eve- 
lvn were prepared for this protracted 
absence on her cousin’s part. Agnes 
however merely intimated her belief 
that Miss Lister could not be many 
minutes longer ere she returued ; and 
Rachel withdrew, 

Still time passed on without the ap- 
pearance of Floribel; and now, as it 
was nearly three o’clock in the morning, 
the uneasiness of Agnes was enhanced 
into positive alarm. 

She summoned Rachel, and expressed 
her wonder that her consin had not. re- 
turned,—adding, *‘ Miss Lister led me 
to believe that she should be home 
early. I am really afraid something 
must have happened though I can 
scarcely couceive how this could be the 

case and no wessage from Mrs, Sheri- 
dan to that effect.” 

Rachel at once volunteered to pro- 
ceed to Mrs. Sheridan’s residence, 
which was only about half a mile dis- 
tant from Sidney Villa; and Agnes 
thankfully accepted the offer. Away 
went Rachel; aud during the twenty 
minutes that her absence lasted. Ag- 
nes endeavoured to reason with herself 
against the vague fears that were creep- 
ing over her—but she could not subdue 
her uneasiness, 
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Rachel returned with consternation 
and dismay upon her countenance. The 
party at Mrs Sheridan’s had broken 
up at one o'clock: but Miss Lister 
had suddenly disappeared at eleven 
Mrs. Sheridan and her guests were 
alike astonished and hurt at the abrupt 
departure, which was all more unac- 
eountable inasmuch as Miss Lister had 
not availed herself of the hackey-vehi- 
cle which had returned to take her. 
Indeed, Mrs. Sheridan could only con- 
jecture that Miss Lister had taken a 
sudden offence at something, although 
the hostess was utterly unaware of hav- 
ing given cause for such displeasure. 
All these particulars Rachel had learnt 
from Mrs. Sheridan’s parlour-maid, who 
had risen from her bed to answer the 
good woman’s summons at the door. 

Agnes listened with affright and dis- 
may to these communications. At first 
she was so bewildered she knew not 
what to think: she burst into tears, 
and experienced a grief which seemed 
to be utterly inconsolable. 

At length a faint suspicion—yet 
vague and uncertain as the sound of 
far-distant bells in the air—began to 
steal into our heroine’s mind. She re- 
pelled it—or rather she endeavoured to 
do so: but it returned and grew strong- 
er. . 
Was it possible that Floribel could 
have voluntarily absented herself ? 
Yes !|—all circumstances combined to 
force upon Agnes the conviction that 
such had been the case. It was but 
too evident that her cousin had stealtb- 
ily glided away from Mrs. Sheridan’s 
house: she had not therefore been car- 
ried off by force. 

But for what purpose could she have 
so absented herself? Oh! was it on 
account of the remonstrances which 
Agnes had addressed to her, with such 
well-meant earnestness, against a rash 
and precipitate union with Theodore 
Clifton? Our unhappy heroine feared 
that she now saw it ali? 

Rachel—who was deeply attached to 
both the young ladies—was also weep- 


ing; and she auxiously watched Miss” 
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Evelyn’s countenance to discover what 
was passing in her thoughts But Ag- 
nes would not as yet explain herself 
thoroughly to the domestic, for fear lest 
by any accident the mystery should re- 
ceive a different solution—in which case 
she knew that she would feel sorry for 
having breathed aught prejudicial to 
the cousin whom she so dearly loved 
She retired to her chamber, where she 
gave way to the grief that filled her 
soul. 

As early as nine o’clock in the morn- 
ing, Mrs. Sheridan presented herself at 
Sidney Villa; and Agnes at once receiv- 
ed her. 

That lady, on hearing from her par- 
lour-maid of Rachel’s visit to her house 
long after the party had broken up, had - 
instituted inquiries; and from a police- 
constable she learnt that precisely at 
eleven o’clock on the preceding night, 
a post-chaise had stopped in the lane at 
the back gate of the garden. 

The constable having been led by ecu- 
riosity to watch from a little distance, 
had seen a lady issue forth from that 
gate: she was received by a gentleman 
in a cloak and travelling cap: he hand- 
ed her into the chaise, which at once 
drove away in a northerly direction, 
The tale seemed to be confirmed by the 
fact that the bolts by which the garden- 
door of Mrs. Sheridan’s premises was 
secured, were found that morning to 
have been drawn back. 

The policeman, we should add, was 
at too great a distance to observe the 
countenances of the gentleman and 
lady to whom he alluded: but so far 
as the few details of his description 
went in respect to their stature and fi- 
gure, there could be little doubt that 
the one was Floribel and the other 
Theodore Clifford. 

The suspicions of Agnes were thus 
fully confirmed ; and though overwhelm- 
ed with grief on occount of the impru- 
dence of the step which her cousin had 
taken, she nevertheless felt assured that 
the elopement was fur the purpose of 
immediate marriage. 

For the sake of Floribel’s reputation, 
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she therefore’ at once assured Mrs. 
Slieridan that such was the fact,—at 
the same time mentioning the name of 
the Hon. Mr. Clifford as that of the 
individual with whom her econsin had 


unquestionably eloped. Mrs. Sheridan 
took her departure ; and then Agnes 


proceeded to reveal to Rachel all that 
she had hitherto repressed | This wor- 
thy woman was of course afflicted to 
think that Miss Lister should have 
deemed it requisite to take such an ex- 
traordinary step, when by the free ex- 
ercise of her own will she might have 
sat Miss Evelyn’s remonstrances at 
naught : but still she had too high an 
opinion of Floribel’s good principles to 
fancy for a moment that the elopement 
had any other object than that of mar- 
riage. 

Poor Agnes knew not what course to 
adopt. She felt so uneasy, wretched, 
and afflicted that it seemed as if she 
must do something—but she was bewil- 
dered by her own thoughts. If she 
could only find the slightest clue to the 
track which Floribel and Theodore 
Clifford had taken, she would speed af- 
ter them—she would wot allow her 
cousin to proceed to the altar without 
at least being accompanied by herself. 
But that clue was utterly wanting ; for 
though the post chaise hac departed 
from Mrs. Sheridan’s gate in a norther- 
ly direction, how could conjecture hit 
upon the precise road which it had 
taken? or how could inquiries be in- 
stituted upoa such a point? Agnes 
therefore came to the coclusion that 
there was really nothing to be done in 
the matter, and that she must endea- 
vour to remain quiet until she received 
some tidings of her cousin. She 
thought to herself that Floribel would 
not be so cruel as to leave her very long 
in suspense, and that she would be cer- 
tain to write immediately after the cer- 
emony should have made her au hon- 
ourably wedded wife. 

The rumour soon spread in the neigh- 
bourhood that Miss Lister had eloped 
with some gentleman belonging to a 
high patriciau family ; and the report 
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failed not to reach Belmont Cottage at 
an early hour, Charles was profoundly 
aff cted—for he knew full well that hia 
beloved Agnes would be overwhelmed 
with grief, 

His first impulse was to speed to 
Sidney Villa and proffer his consola- 
tions: but Mrs. De Vere represented 
that it would be more consistent with 
delicacy and propriety of feeling if she 
herself were to call upon Miss Evelyn 
in the first instanee. 

Charles assented ; and Mrs. De Vere 
proceeded to Sidney Villa. Agnes had 
however shut herself up in her chamber, 
having given strict injunction to Ruchel 
to deny her to everybody—her deter- 
mination being to receive no visitors, and 
to avoid all conversation apon the paia- 
ful subject until she should be in a po 
sition to proclaim that her cousin had 
become the wife of the gentleman with 
whom she had taken her departure. 
Subsequently, however, when she heard 
that Mrs. De Vere had ealled, she felt 
sorry she had not proved accessible to 
that lady, considering the nature of the 
engagement which subsixted between 
herself and Charles. She therefore 
wrote a note to Mrs. De Vere, apolog- 
izing for not having seen her, and hop- 
ing to have that satisfaction to-mor- 
row. 

In the afternoon Cicely Neale called 
at Sidney Villa. To her likewise did 
Rachel explain that her young mistress 
was too much distressed to see auy 
oue: but Cicely declared that she could 
not think of abandoning her friend to 
the painful companionship of her own 
thoughts, 

Rachel accordingly took it upon her- 
self to introduce Miss Neale into the 
presence of Agnes ; and the latter was 
vlad that her dependant had in this in- 
stance disobeyed her instructions, 
Cicely said as much as she could to 
comfort Agnes: but she was careful 
not to encourage too much hope that 
everything would terminate in a manner 
to dispel much of Miss Evelyn’s grief 
in respect to her consin ; for Cicely 
had stroug misgivings in her own mind 
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intentions. 

Not that she had any positive reason 
for suspecting that ventieman, with 
whom she was indeed totally unac- 
quainted ; but her own sad experience 
had tabaht her to think lightly of pa- 
trician honour when a too confiding fe- 
male was concerued, 

‘Tecan assure you, my dear Agnes,” 
said Cicely, “that my uncle and aunt 
were much distressed when the intelli- 
gence reached Liacoln’s Inu Fields just 
vow. You must permit me to remain 
with you fora day or two. I cannot 
think of leaving you altogether alone 
under’ such painful circumstances — 
and if you will consent to receive me 


as a companion and treat me as a friend 
} 


ee ee 


Agnes interrupted the speech by 
throwing herself weeping into Miss 
Neale’s arms: she did indeed now ex- 
perience the want of a companion and 
of a friend ; and she therefore grateful- 
ly asseuted to Cicely’s proposai. 

It was about eleven o’clock at night 
when the two young ladies separated, 
to retire to their chambers. An aparte 
men adjoining the one which Agnes oc- 
cupied, had been prepared for Cicely : 
but upon being conducted thither, she 
made no immediate preparation to seek 
her couch. 

Ou the i tt A the instant she 
found herself alone, her proceedings 
were of a strange and singular charac- 
ter. Having evidently from the first 
made up her mind to pass a day or two 
at Sidney Villa, she had ordered a bux 
containing changes of apparel and the 
requisites of the toilet, to be sent by a 
carrier ; and the box had urrived in the 
course of the evening, 

She uow opened it; and from 
amongst the dresses which it contained, 
she drew forth a pair of pistols. These 
she deliberately began to load; and 
when the task was accomplished she 
looked at her watch. It was then half- 
past eleven o'clock. 

“At midnight it is to happen |” she 
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muttered to herself: and a singular ex- 
pression of mingled rage, distress, and 
firm resolution passed over her counte- 
nance. 

She now extinguished the tapers; and 
without disapparelling herself, or mak- 
ing the slightest preparation for rest, 
she sat down in the dark, and soon fell 
into a profound reverie. But we must 
leave her for the present, and direct the 
attention of the reader to certain inci- 
dents that were occurring elsewhere, 

A fgw minutes. before midnight a 
postchaise drew up at a little distance 
from the boundary wall belonging to the 
garden of Siduey Villa ; and two per- 
sons alighted. 

One of them bade the postilion make 
a little circuit in the neighbourhood, for 
fear lest the circumstance of such an 
equipage stopping there should attract 
the attention of any belated persons re- 
turning to their homes. 

The postilion was further direeted to 
be at the iron gate of Sidney Villa in 
about a quarter of an hour’s time. The 
chaise accordingly roiled away; and 
the two individuals who had alighted 
from it, proceeded to the gate which 
has just been alluded to. This was 
locked, as those persons indeed expect- 
ed to find it: but having satisfied 
themselves that no observer was nigh, 
they at once scaled it. 

Without maintaining any further 
inystery on the point, we may as well 
at once inform our readers that these 
persons were Hector Hardress and his 
valet, ‘The latter was a man of abont 
dive-and-thirty years of age—thorouzhe 
ly unprincipled—fond of money—and 
ready to do anything to obtain it. His 
name was Luke Corbet ; and he had 
‘been for about a twelyemonth in the 
service of his present master, 

“ Now, Luke,” said Heetor, as soon 
as they were within the garden belongs 
ing to Sidney Villa, “you thoroughly 
understand ail that we have to do ?” 

“Hverything, sir,” was the man’s 
ready response. “It is not a very 
difficult matter to carry off a voung 
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lady, provided you can prevent her 
from screaming in such a way as to 
alarm the household.” 

“There will be no fear of that,” re- 
joined Heetor,—‘‘ thanks to the dis- 
covery of chloroform! But remember, 
if we happen to meet any one of the 
servants——” 

* T will grapple her at once,” answered 
Luke ; ‘and trust to me, sir, that not a 
word will issue from her lips provided 
that you will be prompt in applying the 
handkerchief with that stuff yon speak 
of to the nostrils, so as to quiet her alto- 
gether.” 

‘* All our proceedings,” rejoined Hard- 
ress, ‘shall be conducted with prompti- 
tude and energy. You have your mask 
about you |!” ne added, taking one from 
his own pocket and adjusting it upon his 
countenance, 

The example was immediately followed 
by Luke Corbet ; so that master and 
man, with those black vizards, had the 
air of burglars. The precaution of 


concealing their faces had been sugges-. 


ted by Hardress in case they should 
have to deal with any of the domestics 
of Sidney Villa,—his object being to 
involve in as much mystery as possible 
the authorship of the bold outrage 
which he contemplated. 

The diabolical plan which he had 
formed, may be briefly explained. His 
purpose was to carry off Agnes Evelyn 
to a secluded house which he had hired 
some ten or a dozen miles distant, and 
where he resolved that her honour 
should be sacrificed to his passion. 
calculated that when once she found 
that his triumph and her own disgrace 
were accomplished, she would of ne- 
cessity accept the position of his mistress, 
and that no disagreeable consequences 
would result from tae villanous outrage 
by which it was intended to make her 
his victim. Hector Hardress had been 
for the last few days hatching this plot 
in concert with his valet Luke Corbet : 
and when in the course of the day 
which had just passed, the intelligence 
reached him of Floribel’s elopement, 
fortune appeared to be favouring his 
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nefarious scheme by the rernoval of one 
whose presence in the villa had previously 
appeared to constitute no mean difficulty, 
inasmuch as Hector knew, or at least 
believed, that the cousins oceupied the 
Same chamber. 

Having adjusted the masks upon 
their faces, Hector approached the villa. 
In one front room only was a light to 
be discerned ; and this was climmering 
through the curtains which were closed 
within the casement of that chamber. 
Hardress had no doubt that this was 
the room in which his intended victim 
slept; and he instantaneously compre- 
hend its position in reference to the 
staircase, which he hoped yery shortly 
to ascend. Passing round to the rear 
of the premises, he and his valet at 
once commenced their operations ; for 
Hardress was well acquainted with all - 
the arrangements and details of the 
establishment, alike from a knowledge 
of the interior as from observation 
made in respect to the exterior in days 
when he was accustomed to call at the 
house and had walked in the garden 
with the voung ladies. There was a 
glass-door which had a shutter fixed up 
within. A glazier’s diamond, with 
which the valet was provided, speedily 
and uoiselessly cut out one of the 
squares of glass; and a small centre-bit, 
plied dexterously, soon made a_ hole 
sufficiently large for the introduction of 
a hand. The screw which retained the 
shutter was now quickly removed by 
taking off the nut fastening it on the 
inner side. Then the shutter was can- 
tiously lowered ; and the extraction of 
another pane of glass enabled Hector to 
introduce his hand and unlock the door. 
If the key had not been found in the 
lock—or if there should have happened 
to be bolts which could not be reached 
from the outside—the alternative would 
have been to cut away a sufficiency of 
the glass framework to admit a human 
form : and for all those eventualities the 
valet was provided with the requisite 
implements, But the key did happen 
to be in the lock; and no bolts proved 
to be fastened. 
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The entry into the house was thus 
effected : Hardress and the valet found 
themselves in a passage Communicating 
direet with the hall. A complete silence 
reigned throughout the villa; and tread- 
ing with the utmost cantion, they ad- 
vanced towards the staircase. This 
they ascended: and they gained the 
landing communication with the princi- 
pal chambers. But now a chance had 
to be encountered against which at the 
outset it was scarcely possible to pro- 
vide, and which therefore had to be left 
to the chapter of accidents. It was 
whether the door of Agnes’ room should 
be found locked or unlocked. On this 
chance Hardress knew full well depend- 
ed the success or failure of bis nefarious 
project. 

Noiselessly, on tiptoe, did Hector ad- 
vance to the door of that chamber 
where the glimmering light had been 
seen through the curtained windows 
from the outside. He grasped the han- 
dle—he turned it with the utmost cau- 
tion—his heart leapt with a criminal 
exultation as the door yielded to his 
touch. Slowly he opened it sufficiently 
to listen ; al! was silent within, A lit- 
tle further he opened it, so as to be ena- 
bled to look into the room; and at the 


same time his hand clutched a kerehief 


which was strongly impregnated with 


chloroform. Agnes was wrapt iu a 
profound slumber. The light which 


was burning on the toilet-table, played 
upon one side of her countenance, thus 
revealing with a Rembrandt effect the 
regularly formed and beautiful profile. 
The lvxuriant masses of the golden au- 
burn hair lay floating over the pillow ; 
one fair arm was beneath her head— 
the other reposed, softiy curved, upon 
the counterpane. 
angelic innocence in which she was 
steeped; a halo of purity and chastity 
appeared to surround her: and yet the 
better feelings of the profligate patrician 
were not touched by the spectacle ; on 
the contrary, his evil passions were all 
the more powerfully excited. 

He was advancing on tiptoe towards 
the couch, when all of a sudden Luke 


It was the slumber of 
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Corbet kicked his foot against some 
piece of furniture as he was following 
his master: and Agnes started up in 
affright. Terror aud consternation 
however sealed her lips long enough to 
enable Hector Hardress to reach the 
side of the couch; and the  kerchief 
which he clutched in his hand was 
thrust into the young lady’s face at the 
verv instant when a ery for assistance 
was-about to peal forth from her lips 
She sank back upon the pillow in a 
state of unconsc.ousness : and it was all 
the work of a moment from the time 
that her eyes opened until they thus 
closed again. But just as Hector Har- 
dress was on the very point of winding 
his arms around her form to lift her 
from the couch, an ejaculation burst 
from his valet Luke Corbet: and on 
looking round, he beheld another person 
upon the scene, 

This was Cicely Neale, with a pistol 
in each band. Her countenance was 
pale, but it expressed the firmest decis- 
ion, mingled with indignation, almost 
with rage. Hector, who had little ex- 
pected to find the victim of his seduction 
beneath that roof, was transfixed to the 
spot ; and through the eyelet holes of 
his mask his looks were riveted in con- 
fusion, bewilderment, and dismay upon 
Cicely Neale. A glance had shown her 
that Agnes was lying in a state of un- 
consciousness ; and she lost no time in 
profiting thereby. Noiselessly closing 
the door, she made an imperious gesture 


for Luke Corbet to pass farther inte 


the room, so as not to be betwixt her- 
self and that door; and he at once 
obeyed her, for the man seemed utterly 
overwhelmed with terror at the appear- 
ance of Miss Neale. 

‘‘ Now, Mr. Hardress,” she said, in a 
voice which although subdued, was most 
firm and decisive in its accents, ‘ sit 
down at that table—commit to paper a 
solemn declaration that within teu days 
from the present time you will make me 
your wife—or mercilessly will I shoot 
you through the head !” 

As she thus spoke, Cicely held one 
weapon levelled point-blank towards 
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Hector Hardress, who knew her charac- 
ter and disposition well, trembled with 
an almost mortal terror as he felt that 
his life hung upon a thread. 

“ Hasten, sir,” she said: ‘‘ there is 
not a minute to lose! Decide—vou 
know that you are in my power !” 

And Hector saw that such was the 
case. 
digament swept through bis mind ina 
invinent. The forcible yet. stealthy na- 
ture of the entry which had been effect- 
ed into the house, the black masks 
which be and his companion wore, and 
which would be recollected by Agues 
when she returned to consciousuess—all 
bespoke a. case of burglary in which any 
individual would be justified in shooting 
the offenders on the spot. For a single 
instant he thought of rushing at Cicely 
aud endeavoring to overpower her; 
but the pistols were most menacingly 
levelled at bimself and his follower ; and 
there was in the expression of Miss 
Neale’s countenance so much stern de- 
cision that Hector dared not attempt 
violence nor hesitate avother instant 
what course to pursue He according- 
ly sat down at a table on which there 
were writiug materials; and as Cicely 
bent over him to dictate, he shuddered 
with a cold horror on feeling that the 
muzase of one of the pistols was touch- 
ing the back of his head. He was 
completely in the power of that strange, 
courageous, young woman: and he was 
compelled to yield to her imperious 
will. 

“Seek not,” she said, in a firm 
though whispering voice, “to disguise 
or alter your signature with the hope of 
hereafter raising a doubt in respect to 
its genuineness: for I am uot to be 
trifled with | To me it is now the same 
whether this night I wreak a deadly 
but safe revenge for all my wrongs—or 
whether I coerce you into such a pledge 
of atonemeut which you will not dare 
violate.” | 

The signature of Hector Hardress 
was affixed to the document, the cou- 
tents of which he had written to Cice- 


All the circumstances of his pre- 


‘and consequently beyond pursuit. 
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ly’s dictation ; and as he rose from the 
chair, she imperiously signalled the 
valet to approach and affix his own sig- 
nature as that of a witness to the deed. 
But all this while she so levelled the 
weapons that they held the lives of 
master and man hanging as it were to 
threads ; and Luke Corbet crept like a 
grovelliug coward towards the chair 
which she so peremptorily indicated, 
He nevertheless wrote his name plainly 
and boldly enough ; and then Cicely, 
motioning towards the door, gave ut- 
terance to the single imperious word— 
‘“* Begoue |” 

Utterly crest-fallen, discomfited, yet 
full of an impotent rage to which he 
dared not give vent, Hardress stole 
forth from the chamber, followed by his 
valet. But ere Luke Corbet passed the 
threshold, he turned his head for a mo- 
ment; and through the holes of bis 
mask he flung upon Cicely a rapid look. 
She answered it with a glance of 
triumph ; and then the men disap- 
peared from her view. 

Miss Neale now advanced towards 
the couch; and finding that Agnes 
was still wrapped in the profoundest 
unconsciousness, she took up the docu- 
ment from the table—and stealing back 
to Ler own chamber, secured it, toge 
ther with the pistols, in her box. 

“ Had he refused—or had he attempt 
ed the least violence,” she murmured 
to herself, ‘I would have consummated 
my vengeance ruthlessly and remorsely |! 
But it is far better so !’—and she 
glanced triamphantly towards the box 
in which the deed was secured. 

Sie then returned to Miss Hvelyn’s 
chamber: but she did not immediately 
adopt any measures for the restoration 
of the young lady. 

it did not suit her purpose that an 
alarm should be raised until Hector and 
his valet were safe out of the premises, 
The 
house was all quiet: the entire scene 
had passed unheard and unexpected by 
the domestics ; and thus Agnes could 
never kuow that Cicely had suffered 
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some little while to elapse ere she adopt- 
ed the requisite means to bring her 
- back to canscionsness. 

When Miss Neale fancied that a suf- 
ficient interval had goue to place Hec- 
tor and Luke Corbet beyond the reach 
of any danger, she began to bestow her 
attentions on Agnes. 

Our young heroine ‘slowly opened 
her eyes—for, the stupefying effects of 
the chloroform did not pass immediately 
away ; and now Miss Neale thought it 
prudent to summon the domesties and 
to assume an excited and terrified ex- 
pression of countenance. ‘The villa was 
therefore speedily a scene of consterna- 
tion and dismay : but Cicely soon be- 
gan to perform a part of heroic bold- 
ness, by descending to ascertain (as she 
raid) whether the burglars were still 
upon the premises. 

Rachel would not suffer her to pro- 
ceed alone; and the means by which 
the entry had been effected was very 
quickly ascertained. We need hardly 
observe that Agnes was powerfully ex 
cited when, being brought back to com- 
plete consciousness, she remembered 
how she had seen two individuals with 
black masks in her chamber. But 
nothing had been carried off ; and thus 
Miss Evelyn and the domestics fancied 
they had every reason to congratulate 
themselves that they had escaped with 
nothing more serious than the alarm and 
consternation which the incident had 
left behind it. \ 

“ Cicely’s explanations were soon 
given, and were, as a matter of course, 
fully believed by those who listened to 
them. She said that on retiring to her 
chamber she felt no inclination to sleep, 
aud that she had therefore sat down 
over one of the books which she had 
found there. Sheread for some time— 
until becoming sleepy, she was about to 
commence the process of disapparrelling |. 
herself, when she thought she heard a 
door open upon the landing. Fearing 
that Miss Evelyn might be ill—or at 
all events convinced that something un- 
usual was taking place—Cicely went on 
to say that she issued forth from her 
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own room; and perceiving that the 
door of Miss Evelyn’s chamber was 
halfopen, she at once hastened thither. 

“Then to my consternation,” pro- 
ceeded Cicely, ‘I beheld the two men; 
and a ery escaped my lips. I wonder 
that you”—now addressing herself to 
the servants—“ heard it not The bur- 
glars were instantaneously seized with 
a panic—and they fled. Ido uot hesi- 
tate to confess that for some few imo- 
meuvts [ was so overwhelmed with ter- 
ror as to be almost in a fainting condi- 
tion; but I had no power to give veut 
to another cry, nor even tc move from 
the chair on which I had sunk down If 
the wretches had only known what the 
state of my feeling was, they would not 
have hurried off so precipitately:—but 
crime often makes cowards of those who 
are seeking to perpetrate it” 

The matter continued to be diseussed 
for some while longer: but it was evi- 
deut to Cicely that Agnes did not for 
an iustant suspect that one of the mask- 
ed individuals was Hector Huardress; 
and it did not suit Miss Neale’s purpose 
to afford any information upon the sub- 
ject. No apprehension was entertained 
that the supposed burglars woald take 
it into their heads to return; and thus 
it was not deemed requisite to commun- 
icate with the police-authorities until 
the morning. 

Cicely passed the remainder of the 
night in the chamber of Agnes, towards 
whom she displayed attentions that en- 
listed the most friendly and grateful 
feelings on the part of our heroine 

Iu the morning, at an early hour, Ra- 
chel proceeded to the police-station; 
and anu Iuspector, with a couple of con- 
stables, at ouce accompanied her to 
Sidney Villa. Having carefully exam- 
ined the premises, the officers expressed 
their Opinion that the burglary had 
been clumsily executed and was evident- 
ly the work of novices in the art. They 
inquired whether Miss Kvelyn purposed 
to offer any reward for their apprehen- 
sion?—but the young lady did not wish 
to take a step which would attract pub- 
lic attentio~ to the villa and make it 
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the subject of newspaper paragraphs. 
She accordingly declined to adopt the 
suggestion that had been thrown out. 
The officers nevertheless assured her 
that every endeavor should be made to 
get upon the track of the burglars; and 
they recommended various precautions 
which might be adopted for rendering 
the premises more secure. These hints 
were adopted: and for the remainder 
of the day carpenters and smiths were 
employed at Sydney Villa in establish 
ing better defences than those which 
had previously existed against burglari- 
ous attempts. 

The officers covld not help thinking 
there was some strange mystery in the 
occurrence: but still they did not disbe- 
lieve Cicely Neale’s explanations—nor 
did their suspicions in anyway settle up- 
on the domestics. They institpted all 
possible inquiries in the neighborhood, 
but could learn nothing to afford them 
the slightest clue to the authors of the 
outrage; and Miss Neale inwardly re- 
joiced that every thing should thus have 

assed off in a manner so well suited to 

she furtherance of those views which 
the had founded upon the previous 
knowledge that Hector Hardress con- 
templated the proceeding in respect to 
Miss Bvelyn. The way Cicely obtained 
her information was by bribing Luke 
Sorbet to her interests. 


CHAPTER XYVIL. 
THE “CATHARINE MILLARD.” 


Tue scene of our story now shifts to 
a far-distant quarter of the world; and 
the reader is about to be introduced to 
scenes of an interest widely different 
from those on which his attention has 
hitherto been riveted. 

A large merchant ship was plough- 
ing the waves of the Carribean Sea,and 
making forthe Island of Jamaica, from 
which it was still however at a great 
distance. It was an English vessel— 


the Catharine Millard—and had been 


freighted from the port of London with 
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that species of merchandise which it 
was presumed would obtain a ready sale 
in the California gold regions. 

The venture had proved most success- 
ful; and the captain determined to pro- 
ceed to the West Indies, and thence re- 
turn to California, ere he went back to 
England, 

After a lapse of just about twenty 
mouths since the Catherine Millard left 
the Thames, it was now ploughing the 
West India sea. 

The sun had set, and the ship was 
dashing before a heavy breeze. Leaning 
over the bulwarks was a youth who 
held the position of u junior officer. He 
was fine, tall, handsome man. He was 
uow more thoughtful than usual) Why 
was he thoughtful now? 

Being a general favourite on board 
the Catharine Millard, he had every 
reasou to be gratified with the kind 
treatment he experieuced from the Cap- 
tain and at the hands of his brother- 
officers, as well as with the respectful 
attachment which all the sailors dis 
played towards him. His confidence 
in his own power of pushing his way 
in the world had received no shock; and 
as for alarm at the prospect of an 
approaching storm, this gallant midship- 
man knew not what fear was. Buta 
melancholy for which he himself could 
not possibly account, had gradually 
stolen over him—a creeping sense of 
gloom that not even the natural buoy- 
ancy of his spirits could dispel;—and 
thus, though he did not abandon him-- 
self to it, yet he was drawn as it were 
involuntarily beneath its influence until 
at last it appeared to gain the strength 
of a presentiment of some evil. 

With an effort to shake it off, our 
young midshipman suddenly quitted his 
motionless position at the bulwark ; and 
he was about to joiu another officer who 
was standing near the man at the wheel, 
when ahand was laid upon his arm— 
and a trembling, quivering voice asked, 
“Do you—do you think, Mr. Barrington, 
that—that—there is any danger?” 

The question was put by an old man, 
whose age could not have been a day 
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Jess than sixty, and might have been 
two or three years more advanced—but 
whose shrivelled, attenuated form had 
become wiry, hardened, and tanned as it 
were, into a condition of self-preserving 
vigour, He was short of stature— 
stooped very slightly—and habitually 
walked with a firm step, though at the 
present moment he was trembling in 
every limb: for weatherbeaten with voy- 
ave and travel though he were, inured 
to hardship, and experienced in perils 
both by land by sea, he had nevertheless 
failed to acquire the grand quality which 
if not inborn, is at least usually gained 
from the circumstances of such a life— 
namely, that of courage. But then this 
old man was one of that class whose 
minds are ever haunted by countless 
apprehensions. ‘The sharpness of his 
thin features—the keen gaze of those 
eyes wherein suspicion ever seemed to 
lurk—the strong compression of the 
thin lips—the deep lines which, different 
from the wrinkles of old age, marked 
his countenance—and the general man- 
ner of mistrust, reserve, and timidity 
which characterized him,—all denoted 
the miser. Such was the individual who, 
ereeping towards the young midshipman, 
put that tremulous question whether any 
danger were to be apprehended? 
“Why, Mr. Elverstone,” answered 
the youth, “there is always more or less 
danger, you know, to those who have 
but some pieces of timber as a barrier 
betwixt them and eternity. But if ever 
timbers were well joined together—and 
if ever a vessel showed a handiness in 
dving her work—it is assuredly in respect 
to the good ship Catharine Millard.” 
“You sailors always give some such 
reply as this——always]” said the old man, 
petulantly aud querulously. “I never 
in my life knew a seaman, old or young, 
who did not swear that his ship was the 
best that ever swam; though perhaps all 
the while it was the veriest leaky old tub 
Bn 
“You had better go down below, 
Mr. Elverstoue,” interrupted young Bar- 
rington; “for I don’t hesitate to tell 
you that it is likely to prove a rough 
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night. Though witha good ship and 
plenty of sea-room——” : 

‘‘ Always these same phrases!” ejacu- 
lated the miser, still more petulantly and 
querulously than before. “I—I don’t 
kuow how it is—but you sailors are the 
most reckless dare-devils——” 

“ Surely your experiences of the seas,”’ 
rejoined Barrington, “ought to inspire 
you with more fortitude.” 

“Tt is just on account of those very 
experiences,” sald the old man, ‘‘that— 
that I feel— you understaud me—a little 
nervous. But do tell me—for you have 
always spoken kinder to me than any 
one else from the very first day that I 
embarked at San Franciseo——” 

Here the miser’s speec. was interrup- 
ted by a sudden command on the part 
of the Captain to take in more sail; for 
the power of the wind was increasing. 
Elverstone’s alarm likewise increased ; 
but the young midshipman had sped 
away from him to attend to his own 
duties; and as the spray was beating 
in sharp showers over the deck, the 
trembling old man descended to his 
berth. 

Again, in about ten minutes, Gus. 
tavus Barrington was leaning against 
the bulwark, contemplating the rolling | 
waves which were now successively 
crested with foam; and again did an 
unknown saddening influence steal more 
aud more heavily upon his mind. Again 
too did it assume the sensation of a 
presentiment; but the natural fearless- 
ness of the youth’s disposition would 
not permit him to anticipate any serious 
danger from the tempest that might 
probably arise. His thoughts travelled 
far, far across the ocean—until he at 
length found himself saying silently in 
the depths of his soul, “God grant that 
nothing has happened to my dear 
cousin Winnie or to my poor old grand- 
father |” 

Nearly all sailors are superstitions ; 
and though the natural intelligence of 
Gustavus Barrington preserved him 
from a gross infection of that superstition 
with which he was placed in contact, 
yet he had been brought within its im 
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fluence at too tender an age to be 
enabled to escape it entirely. His pre- 
sent mood was full well calculated to 
eucourage the feeling, until at length he 
resolved to bear in mind the particular 
date on which he was thus affected. 

“ The fifth of October,” he said to 
himself; “I shali not forget it. After 
all, it will most likely prove to be nothing 
more than one of those strange despon- 


ding feelings for which one cannot ac- 


count at the time?—and perhaps, when 
I return to England, I shall find by a 
comparison of notes that those whom [ 
hold dear were as happy at this hour as 
under their unfortunate circumstances 
they possibly could be? Oh, Winnie ! 
to embrace you once again—and you 
too, my poor persecuted grandfather— 
how rejoiced shall I be!” 

Gustavus Barrington turned away 
from the bulwark and joined his broth- 
er-officers, with whom he conversed for 
some little while. | 

The weather grew more threatening ; 
the strength of the wind was  in- 
creasing into the violence of a gale: 
the waves ran higher; and their sum- 
mits, breaking into foam, ghastly 
through the increasing darkness of the 
night. 

All the usual bustle and activity be- 
longing to such circumstances on board 
a ship, were now displayed. The man- 
dates of the Captain were sent forth 
firmly and steadily, but with somewhat 
more peremptoriness than usual, as if 
to convey the impression that they 
must be instantaneously obeyed. And 
it was likewise with steadiness, though 
with an alacrity which appeared to take 
every passing moment into account, 
that the various orders were executed 
by the seamen under the guidance of 
their officers. Thus, for the next hour 
the time of Gustavus Barrington was 
fully employed, as well as that of the 
rest of the crew. 

But now came an interval of a few 
minutes during which he was again 
standing by himself on the deck ; and 
then towards him again crept the 
trembling old miser 
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“Tell me, Mr. Barrington,” he said, 
—‘‘pray, for God’s sake tell me! do 
you think—do you, I mean, entertain 
the slightest apprehension—don’t mean 
fear you know—because to imply that, 
would be insulting a brave young gen- 
tleman like you: but—but——” 

‘Really, Mr. Hiverstone, you had 
better keep below,” answered the youth, 
speaking kindly however, for he could, 
not help pitying the wretched old man, 
although he full well knew his hard, 
griping, avaricious disposition. 

‘“* Well, well, I will,” said the miser : 
‘but pray, promise me one thing? 
Look you, my dear Mr. Barrington— 
my dear Gustavus—for you are a good 
youth if there should be any danger 
you will let me know first of all—be- 
fore the other passengers—you will not 
leave it till the last—you will come and 
whisper in my ears—you will give me a 
kind hint——” 

‘Rest assured, sir,” interrupted Gus- 
tavus, with a slight display of indigna- 
tion at the manifest selfishness contain- 
ed in this appeal,—‘“ rest assured, sir, 
that if there be any danger, and if an 
extreme case should arise—which I 
really do not expect—the Captain will 
wdopt all requisite precautions for the 
safety of his passengers and crew ” 

“Yes, yes—I know it,” interjected 
the old man, in a strange nervous state 
of querulous petulance and abject 
helplessness. ‘ But then, in those 
cases, there is no respect for persons or 
property—and you, my dear Gustavus 
Heavens, how the ship pitches [— 
you, I say, must take care of me, for I 
am an old man——the timbers creak 
frightfully _—and if it should come to 
anything very very perilous The 
spray is blinding !—you must get me 
first into a boat—-or on a raft—any- 
thing, my dear young man !—but for 
God’s sake do. not desert me |” 

‘‘T shall desert no one on whom J 
can render assistance,” responded Gus- 
tavus,. * But I repeat, your apprehen- 
sions may be altogether unfounded— 
you are meeting danger half-way. i 

At this moment the ship experienced 
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a violent shock, as if it struck against 
some object which standing up from the 
depth of the ocean, checked its pro- 
gress: but it was an Immense wave 
that broke over it. 

Quick as lightning did Gustavus Bar- 
rington throw his left arm round the old 
man, while with his right hand he firm- 
ly grasped arope. For an instant it 
seemed as if the vessel were submerged 
aud engulfed in the roaring waters. 
But buoyant she rose—the raging bil- 
lows swept off the deck—and the miser 
was clinging, half dead with affright, 
to the youth who by his sudden _pre- 
sence of mind had saved him from be- 
ing borne away by that terrifically 
sweeping gush of waters. 

“Oh, my God!” faltered forth the 
miserable wretch, gasping for breath ‘ike 
one that was half-drowned; “I know 
we shall be overwhelmed presently ! 
Fool—idiot that I was to leave a place 
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“Where you would have been mur- 
dered for your gold,” responded Gusta- 
vus, “if you had remained. But pray 
go below, Mr. Elverstone—I conjure— 
LT command you !” 

“Yes, yes—in a minute,” he tremn- 
lously replied : ‘ but—but—when I am 
below, it seems to meas if the danger 
was a thousand times greater. And 
yet heré it is awful! My God, those 
dreadful waves !—this fearful hurri- 
cane |—the creaking and groaning of 
the timbers, as if the ship itself was a 
living thing ! Oh, my dear Gustavus, 
good young man—excellent youth— 
you will have pity on me—and if the 
worst should happen——” 

‘Yes, yes, Mr. Elverstone,” ejacu- 
lated Gustavus. “But you must go 
below.” 

‘““Qne word more !—only one word !” 
—and the old man now spoke rapidly, 
while both his hands clutched the 
youth’s arms with their bony, wiry 
fingers—and his eyes were fixed keenly 
through the darkness upon Barrington’s 
handsome countenance. ‘[ have got a 
little gold—net much, you know-—very, 
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very little—but still it is some—and if 
you save me——~” 

‘No inducement of this kind,” inter- 
rupted Gustavus, “is necessary——” 

“Stop ! stop !—do not be so hasty ! 
I don’t mean to insult you——but do 
for heaven’s sake think of me! Think 
of me first of all—if the worst should 
arrive—as I am sureit will! And you 
know that chest of mine—-yon have 
seen it in my berth—— Well, my dear 
Gustavus—” 

Here again the usual warning was 
given by those who were on the look- 
out: again did a mighty sea sweep Over 
the ship, making it reel and quiver and 
tremble as if its huge bulk were but a 
mere elastic reed in the midst of the 
troubled waters: and again was the 
old man saved by the timely interposi- 
tion of the generous Gustavus. Once 
more the Catharine Millard rose buoy 
ant on the agitated sea; and then 
Gustavus bore the old miser, mare dead 
than alive, down to his berth. The in- 
stant hewas there, Elverstone threw 
himself upon the chest which contained 
his treasures ; and recovering al! the 
keenness of his vitality, he renewed hig 
half-tremulous, half-passionate entreaties 
to the young midshipman in the same 
strain as before. But Gustavus tarried 
not to hear him; and closing the door 
of the cabin, he rushed upon deck, 

The tempest was now rapidly rising 
to its full height,--presenting all its 
features of awful sublimity and terror 
to those minds that were susceptible 
of these influences. 

But there was no fear on the part of 
the officers or men of Catherine Mil- 
lard. A sense of danger there was— 
and a serious sense too; but no craven 
alarm. Hvery one continued in the 
performance of his duty with a calm 
steadiness of purpose, and yet with all 
the alacrity which skillful experience 
taught and which every successive ex- 
igency demanded. 

_ And the waves were now rolling, in 
landsman’s terms, ‘“ mountains high”— 
the wind had acquired the violence of a 
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hurricane——-the vessel pitshed, and in 
all its timbers it creaked and groaned 
like a living thing ; while the rattling 
of the cordage mingled with the other 
voices which were inseparable from the 
tempest. 

His garments saturated with water— 
his brown locks fluttering in their heavy 
dampness beneath the cap which the 
leathern strap had retained upon his 
head—Gustavus Barrington was second 
to none in the activity with which he 
performed his duties, 

All gloomy presentiments was forgot- 
ten now: the sense of danger, rising 
superior to every mental element of 
weakness, had inspired him with a thril- 
Ing courage—-the excitement of the 
strongest fortitude. 

He thonght of his cousin and of his 
grandsire—but not ina way to render 


tue contrary, they seemed as incentives 
tu the performance of his duty in a 
manner which might make them proud 
af him, if he should survive this awful 
night and return in due time to England 
to tell the tale. 

And as that night advanced, so did 
the tempest-seem to gather fresh power 
and to acquire from the Demon of the 
Storm fresh elements of fary. Yet 
bravery did the good ship roll on under 
the small amount of canvass that it now 
carried : and in its buoyancy it seemed 
vo defy tne power of the billows to en- 
gulf it, or that of the winds to scatter 
it as a wreck upon the ccean. 

It is not our purpose to enter into 
— annecessary details relative to this scene 
of storm, which every instant grew 
more awful amidst the stupendous dark- 
ness of the night. The sea continued 
to break over the ship, at one time car- 
ried away a portion of its bulwarks, and 
at another staving in the principal boat. 
After a while it became evident that 
danger was indeed most imminent ; and 
the Captain now made all requisite 
preparations for the worst. The rudder 
was gone—the ship was leaking—and 
she was drifting likewise at the mercy of 
the hurricane, which might at any mo- 


—— 


- be remembered by him. 
° ! 
tnose images a source of weakness: on 


,youth resolved to seek him. 
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ment carry her upon a rock or sands 
bark The passengers, who had hith- 
erto for the most part remained below 
in compliance with the earnest injunc- 
tions of the Captain, rushed upon the 
deck, and a wild scene of horror ensued 
Mothers were pressing their children to 
their bosoms: females who had no 
children, and were in this sense happier 
than the others—were flying about in 
every direction—frenzy was displayed 
by husbands and fathers on one side— 
while on the other they sank down in 
blank helpless despair. But where was 
the old miser? Amidst the bustle and 
activity occasioned by the preparations 
which had been made in case the worst 
should ensue, Gustavus Barrington had 
forgotten the wretched being who had 
so earnestly and piteously entreated to 
All of a sud- 
den the youth recollected him; and 
convinced that the crisis was uow-ap- 
proaching ; feeling likewise that ne was 
an object of reliance on the part of the 
helpless old man, and generously anx- 
ious to do his best to serve a fellow- 
creature in that awful hour of peril, the 
Making 
his hasty way amidst the empty casks, 
the hencoops, the planks, and the spars, 
which had been crowded confusedly on 
the deck in order to serve the last mo- 
ments of the expected emergency, Gus- 
tavus sought everywhere for the object 
of his interest. ‘The dread spectacle of 


‘lamenting women and children crying in 


their agonizing terror made his heart 
bleed : and oh! he felt as if he could 
at the instant offer up his own life as a 
propitiation to the fury of the Demon of 


'the Storm if by that sacrifice he could 
purchase the safety of all the rest | 


Vain was the rapid search of Gusta- 
vus upon the deck for the old miser : 
and he rushed down below. He tore 
open the door of Hlverstone’s berth : 
and there a strange spectacle met his 
eyes. A lantern, swinging to the ceil- 
ing formed by the deck above, showed 
Gustavus the old miser kneeling by the 
side of his chest, and thence from small- 
er boxes taking quantities of gold, alike 
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in nuggets and in dust, and with the 
precious metal filling two or three 
leathern bags which had previously con- 
tained other articles. There was some- 
thing bat too well calculated to shock 
the mind of Gustavus Barrington in the 
spectacle which he thus beheld—that 
wretched old man’s last care being de- 
voted to his gold at an instant -when 
death was hovering around, bat-like, 
upon the huge sable pinions of the 
storm | 

‘For heaven’s sake come! come 
quick, I say !” exclaimed Gustavus ; 
and his hand clutched Elverstoue’s 
shoulder. 

“One minute! only one minute !” 
shrieked forth the miser, lifting his 
countenance, on the haggardness of 
which the sickly light of the lantern fell 
with the ghastliest effect. 

“Not a minute, madman that you 
are !” cried Gustavus ; and he made a 
movement as if to wind his arms about 


BElverstone’s form and carry him thence 
by force, 
“No, no Keep off!” literally 


shrieked forth the miser. “I go only 
with what I possess about me! Good 
heavens | to be thrown as a beggar 
upon the world! No! no!” 

Half wild with agony of terror on 
account of the storm, and with the 
dread of being torn away from the trea- 
sures that were dearer to him than even 
life itself, Elverstone completed his 
preparations with a remarkable celerity. 
His leathern bags were filled—in anoth- 
er moment they were slung upon a belt 
which he had got ready for the purpose 
—and this belt he fastened round his 
waist. Although but a few instants 
were wasted in these additional pro- 
ceedings, yet Gustavus could scarcely 
restrain his impatience so far as to al- 
low the old man to complete them ; 
and he even threatened to abandon him 
to his fate if he did not at once follow 
him to the deck. But still there was 
something more to do, The miser had 
taken off his coat in order to secure his 
treasure the more effectually about his 
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person ; and he now proceeded to re- 
sume that garment. 

“Come quick, I say!” cried Gusta: 
vus: ‘‘or by heaven I will leave yon, 
insensate that you are!” 

‘““ What! and allow every one to see 
these bags and suspect what they con 
tain ?” querulously cried the old man. 
‘No, no—by heaven I will not do it! 
See, the coat is half on. There! now 
the other sleeve |} And now——” 

_ But here he was stopped short by a 
tremendous shock which the ship sus 
tained—a shock more powerful than 
any that it had experienced during the 
three or four hours that the fearful tem- 
pest had lasted. The miser was thrown 
violently over the open chest from which 
he had been taking forth his gold ; 
while Gustavus was so powerfully burl- 
ed against the door-post of the cabin, 
and thence on the floor itself, that h 
was stunned, | 

For a few minutes did he thus remain 
in a state of unconsciousness—from 
which on slowly awakening, he fancied 
that he was under the influence of a 
dream. But a crowd of fearful recol- 
lections soon trooped in unto his brain, 
rapid as the tempest that was sweeping 
over the devoted ship—rapid too as 
the gush of waters into her battered 
hull! ~The lantern was extinguished ; 
Gustavus was enveloped in total dark- 
ness; aud springing to his feet, he was 
about to rush towards the stairs, when 
he bethought himself of the miser. de 
groped about for the old man, and 
quickly found him lying across the open 
chest. He was motionless—and Gusta- 
vus muttered to himself, ‘* He is dead !” 

But Elverstone groaned—the young 
midshipman svoke to him hurriedly and 
excitedly ; and the miser returned some 
answer, though feebly and indistinctly ; 
yet as he lived, the generous Barring: 
ton seized him in his arms. He bore 
him up the stairs, and scarcely had he 
reached the deck with his burden, when 
the wild cries of human voices mingled 
their last notes of agony with the ter. 
rific chorus of the raging wind and the 
roaring billows 
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Some minutes elapsed before Gusta- 
vus Barrington succeeded in completely 
comprehending his present position ; 
but after a hurried .search all over the 
deck—after calling forth many familiar 
names and receiving no response—he 
fonnd that himself and the old miser 
were alone left in the vessel. 

The boats were gone, except the one 
which had been rendered useless by the 
violence of the billow that stove it in; 
and more than half the hencoops, spars 
and casks which but a short time past 
encumbered the deck, were likewise 
gone. The ship was lying motionless, 
with the sea beating terrifically over its 
bows; so that Gustavus knew that it 
must have got upon a rock or a sand- 
bank—but he conjectured that it was 
the latter. The departure from the 
devoted Catherine Millard must have 
been effected with all possible despatch 
—indeed with the wildest of haste on 
the part of crew and pasengers ; and it 
was no wonder if in the coufusion at- 
tending that awful moment, the absence 
of himself and the old miser should not 
have been noticed. But as for the fate 
of at least some portion of those who 
had abandoned the ship, it was but too 
plainly and awfully told by the agoniz- 
ing cries that had mingled. their “shrill 
piercing accents witi the deep bass of 
the ocean and the thundering diapason 
of the storm. 

But what was now to be done? 
There was for an instant a feeling as if 
of thankfulness in the heart of Gusta- 
vus that he should have been delayed 
by the old miser in the cabin: for life 
still remained to him, while he had only 
too much reason to believe that all who 
had left the ship had found a sepulchre 
in the deep waters. Yes, life remained 
unto himself, and while there was life 
there was hope.. Gustavus resolved to 
do nothing rashly, aud yet to avoid if 
possible falling into.the other extreme 
by suffering through delay. The ship, 
as we have said, was motionless as a 
hulk, though it quivered and vibrated 
throughout its entire length as each 
rapidly succeeding billow dashed with 
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appalling din and fury over its bows, 
Its forepart was lifted up somewhat, 
and it heeled over a little on one side ; 
but the point which Gustavus had to 
judge of and to speculate upon, was 
whether it were likely to. hold together 
until daylight. He knew the dawn was 
not far distant, and if it were possible 
for himself and his aged companion to 
remain on board the wreck until light 
succeeded to the awful darkness of this 
night, they might be rescued by some 
passing ship. 

Bidding Elverstone remain where he 
was and cling fast to a rope so as to 
avoid being washed away by the sweep- 
ing billows, Gustavus descended into 
the cabins to ascertain to what extent 
the water had risen within them. He 
procured a lantern, which he lighted ; 
and he continued his investigations with 
mingled despatch and caution. From 
all’ appearances by whick he could 
judge, he came to the conclusion that of 
the two desperate alternatives it would 
be better to remain upon the wreck 
than for himself and his aged companion 
to trust themselves to a raft upon the 
seething, roaring cauldron of the ocean, 
This decision he communicated to El- 
verstone ; but the old man appeared 
not to comprehend the words which the 
youth uttered : for, lying upon the deck 
and mechanically clutching fast to the 
rope which Gustavus had so fixed as to 
protect him, he murmured vaguely and 
in a semi-idiotic manner, ‘‘ Yes, the 
gold! ’tis all safe |” 

For a moment the high-minded Bar- 
rington was seized with a feeling of in- 
effable disgust for the wretch who thus 
clung to his treasure where it would 
have been sufficient to cling only to his 
life; but the youth had far more im- 
portant subjects for his thoughts than 
to abandon his mind to any particular 
reflections relative to so piteous a 
wretch. He began to busy himself in. 
preparations for the emergency which 
might arise at any moment. With his 
own arms and his own unaided strength, 
he performed a task which in other cir- 
cumstances would have required several 
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men to accomplish. Flinging off his 
jacket that he might work all the more 
freely, he got together spars and planks, 
he attached them one to another with 
strong cordage, and he lashed them to 
empty casks. He was careful in the 
first instance to commence his labors on 
a part of the deck where the bulwarks 
had been carried away, so that his raft 
might be with the least degree of trou. 
ble committed to the raging element at 
the first indication of an awful crisis 
being at hand in respect to the ship 

By the time the raft was finished. 
Gustavus was so exhausted that he sank 
dewn upon the deck, where he lay for 
some minutes with energies completely 


prostrate. The spray kept beating 
over him, until at length he aroused 


himself once more: and again he des- 
cended to the cabins. There he pro- 
cured a bottle of spirits; he imbibed a 
larger dram than ever in his life had 
hitherto passed his lips: and he pro- 
ceeded to pour some of the exhilarating 
fluid down the throat of the old miser, 
who appeared to have sunk into a list- 
less apathy of mind and a complete 
physical numbness. The potent cordial 
infused life, and heat, and strength into 
Hlverstoue’s frame ; and becoming com 
pletely conscious of his position once 
more, he murmured, ‘‘ Good youth | 
excellent Gustavus ! I knew you would 
not abandon me !” 

Young Barrington proceeeded to in- 
form the old man of the preparations 
he had made for their escape, if the 
moment of need should come and com- 
pel them to leave the wreck; and 
Hiverstone kept exclaiming, ‘‘ Good 
youth ! excellent Gustavus! you shall 
have a portion of my gold. I do not 
possess much—but you shall have the 
full half—-1 mean the quarter of one of 
these bags ‘ 

“Talk not of your gold |” ejaculated 
Gustavus. ‘‘If you had to swim for 
your life, it would help to sink you; 
and the god of your existenee would 
thus become the demon to plunge yon 
down into the abyss! Haste~-rise— 
get upon the raft—and let me fasten 
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you to it: for at the first cracking o: 
the timbers——at the first warning sound 
—we must in the twinkling of an eye 
commit ourselves to the ocean |” 

The wretched helpless old man suffer- 
ed himself to be gnided by the youth 
who had already saved his life more 
than once during this fearful night, and 
who seemed to have his, energies so 
completely about him. 

Elverstone accordingly arose from the 
spot where he had been crouching down 
upon the deck in the safest place that 
Gustavus could have deposited him in ; 
and clinging to bis young companion, 
he advanced to the raft. 

On this he seated himself ; and Gus- 
tavus prepared to attach a cord round 
the old man’s waist and then fasten it 
to the ropes which held the spars and 
planks together. 

“Bor God’s sake don't touch my 
goid ! don’t take it!” earnestly whis- 
pered the avaracious wretch, while 
through the obscurity. his eyes were 
penetratingly fixed on the youth’s coun- 
teuance as if in an agony of suspense 
to ascertain what his real purpose 
might be. 

But Gustavus was too indignant to 
make any response: and yet instead of 
abandoning the old wreteh to his fate, 


as he might have been well excused for 


doing, he prosecuted his generous task, 
The cords were fixed 5 and Barrington 
now felt that he had done as much as 
mortal man could do on behalf of a 
fellow-creature. 

“ You are a good youth,” said Hlver- 
stone ; ‘‘and—ana—I will treat you 
well. Only save me—-for God’s sake 
save me,” he continued, with drivelling 
childishness ; “and you shall have 
your fair share——” 

‘Instead of appealing thus fo. me,’ 
answered Gustavus solemnly  “ you 
should lift up your prayers to him 
whose name you have just mentioned!” 

“Yes, yes—I will pray,” responded 
Elverstone : ‘‘ but—but—I know not 
how. ‘Teach me.” 

Gustavus was infinitely shocked at 
this evidence of the deplorable religious 
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ignorance of that old man,—a man who 
in the worship which he had given un- 
dividedly unto the golden idol, had 
lost sight of that infinitely sublimer 
worship which was due unto the Kter- 
nal. 

But quickly conquering his feeling ot 
repugnance towards his aged compa- 
nion, the youth prayed aloud ; and 
Elverstone followed him—but with a 
nervous tremulousness of accents, as if 
he were a wretch proceeding to the 
place of execution and in the almost 
desperate condition of his guilty soul 
repeating the words that flowed from 
the mouth of the chaplain. 

At length daybreak began to appear 
in the eastern horizon—at first slowly 
and fitfully; for the sombre storm- 
clouds hung heavily with their dark 
gloomy curtaining upon the canopy of 
heaven. 

Gustavus kept his eves riveted upon 
that point where the sun was struggling 
to pieree with its rays the obscurity 
that remained from night ; and gradual- 
ly the gleam advanced—gradually it 
grew stronger, until the entire prospect 
of the surrounding ocean was revealed 
to the view of the “youth and aged com- 
 panion, 

Not a sail was to be seen, save the 
eanvass which hung to the yards of 
the wreck ; and though Gustavus swept 
the ocean with a glass, and carried his 
regards . serutinizingly all round the 
horizon, no hopeful sign could he dis- 
cern, 

Nor was there so much as a Speck 
npon the sea to permit the belief 
that any of the ill-fated crew of the 
Catherine Millard still held existence in 
this world; and the generous-hearted 
youth shed tears as he ‘sadly murmured 
to himself, ‘‘ Alas, they have doubtless 
all perished as 

He again descended to the cabins, 
to procure some refreshment: but he 
now found that the water was much 
higher in the ship than he could have 
anticipated ; and morecver that there 
were certain Ominous sounds which 
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made him fear that she must soon go to 
pieces, 

In short, at about an honr after day- 
break Gustavus came to the conclusion 
that it would be an act of madness to 
delay any longer the departure from 
the wreck ; for if the ship should sud- 
denly heel over or break in the midst, 
himself and his aged companion would 
inevitably be sucked down into the vor- 
tex, and perhaps ernshed amongst the 
parting planks and beams. 

He therefore communicated his inten- 
tion to Klverstone ; and having supplied 
himself with as much biscuit as he 
could find in the cabins, as well as with 
asmall cask of fresh water, Gustavus 
prepared to commit the raft to the 
ocean. 

This was easily accomplished, inas- 
much as it had been fashioned as a part 
of the deck where the bulwarks had 
been torn away ; and as the ship itself 
heeled somewhat over on one side, the 
slope gave an impetus to the raft the 
moment Gustavus cut the cords which 
had hitherto retained it in a fixed posi- 
tion ‘The proceeding was accomplished 
witn pertect safety; and the raft, 
launched upon the troubled waters, 
with those two human beings upon it, 
was borne away by the force of the 
tide from the neighbourhood of the 
wreck, 
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KINGSTON. 


Gustavus had not been long seated 
on the raft with his aged companion 
before the apprehension began to seize 
upon him that its construction was not 
sufficiently solid to enable it to resist 
the violent waves. It was tossed up 
and down, hither and thither—now be- 
ing elevated high upon the summit of a 
mighty wave—then being plunged deep 
down into a yawning abyss. The 
cords were so.strained at one moment 
that they became perceptibly loose at 
another ; and if the raft went to pieces 
there was the danger of those who 
were upon it being crashed by the sub- 
sequent collision of the planks. 

Besides, Gustavus knew that Elver- 
stone had not the power or energy to 
cling long with his arms to a single 
plank, if by the rupture of the raft the 
cordage which retained him should be 
broken also. 

Every time the youth was borne by 
the raft to the top of a billow, he 
swept his straining eyes around: but 
naught could he see except the wreck 
so lately quitted, the wide expanse of 
the swelling ocean, and the sombre 
clouds above. 

Yes—there were birds now and then 
winging their flight through the air, 
dipping their wide-spread wings in the 
foaming crests of the waves, aud ever 
and anon circling above the raft as if 
almost prepared to swoop upon those 
while living, whom they doubtless ex- 
pected presently to have as their prey 
when dead. Aa 

The youth’s heart sank within him ; 
he dared not now think of the cousin 
whom he loves so tenderly, and of his 
venerable grandsire, from whom nearly 
two years back he had parted in Kug- 
land: but still their images kept pre- 
seuting themselves to his view—and he 
recollected how earnestly they had rea- 
soued against his resolve of going to 
sea when first in the glow of youthful 
eonfidence he bad vowed that he would 
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eat the bread of his own industry and 
carve out a career for himself. y 

Presently the catastrophe which 
young Barrington had for some time 
dreaded, took place, by the sndden 
snapping of the cords at one extremity 
of the raft; and a shriek of agony 
pealed forth from the lips of the old 
miser: for two of the planks, when 
parting and then quickly and violently 
coming together again, had crushed one 
of his legs between them. 

At the imminent peril of being swept 
altogether off the raft, or of experienc- 
ing a similar injury, the generous- 
hearted Gustavus lost no time in assist- 
ing his aged companion: and matters 
were now every instant getting worse, 
The tossing of the planks which were 
disunited at one end, speedily produced 
a similar severance at the other ; and 
then a wild shriek rang over the ocean 
—for Elverstone, being hurried from 
the plank to which he vainly strove to 
cling, fell back into the boiling billows. | 
No possible assistance could Gustavus 
render him: he had disappeared from 
the view ; and the youth, clinging to 
the remnant of the raft, was being 
borne rapidly away by some current 
from, the scene of the catastrophe. 
Again a cry rang in his ears: he looked 
back—aund there for an iustant he 
caught a glimpse of the miser rising 
above the water as far as his waist, just 
as if he had been propeiled straight up- 
ward by some power from below. And 
Oh ! what a hideous ghastly counte- 
nance it was of which the youth caught 
that one last transient glimpse: for 
the form of the drowning man sank 
straight down again ; and though Gus- 
tavus continued to look for some time 
with an agony of suspense in the same 
direction, he beheld not the miser again 
rise from the turbulent waters that were 
engulfing him. 

The incident completed the causes for 
deep despondency on the part of Gus 
tavus Barrington. Little as he wauld 
have valued the compauiouship of such 
a man as Hlverstone in the great world 
where there were other associates to see 
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lect,—yet there, on the bosom of that 
wide sea, the companionship of any 
human creature was to be desired in 
preference to the awful and stependous 
solitude in which the: youth now found 
himself. : 

Hope was utterly abandoning him. 
His energies had been so Overtaxed 
during so many hours in the past night, 
that a reaction was now rapidly setting 
in—a prostration alike of mind and 
body ; so that he began to feel as if it 
were useless to cling any longer to that 
plank, and as if he might as well glide 
off it and put a speedy end, to bie ws 
guish and his despair. But no !—to do 
this were suicida! ; and he said within 
himself, ‘It is my duty-to cling as long 
as possible to this life which God has 
given ine |” 

The pions reflection cheered him ; 
and in a few moments this cheerfulness 
was changed into a sudden joy as he 
eaught a glimpse of something which 
he fancied was asail in the distance. 
It was from the suminit of a billow that 
he thus beheld it : then down into the 
trough of the sea went the remnant of 
the raft to wh:ch he was clinging :—up 
the ascent it laboured : the eminence of 
a wave again tossed it amidst its foam 
and dashing spray ; O joy! there was 
indeed a sail in the hor zon ! 

The experienced eye of Gustavus 
Barrington soon convinced him that the 
vessel to which the sail belonged was 
proceeding in a direction calculated to 
afford him every chance of being per- 
ceived and saved, although he kuew 
that some considerable time must yet 
elapse before that hope could be rea- 
lized. . 

Nevertheless, all his energies, mental 
and physical, were again resuscitated ; 


he elung with tenacity to those planks 


which floated between himself and ut- 
ter destruction; and from the depths 
of his soul the sincerest prayers went 
up to heaven, beseeching that he might 
not be disappointed, 

In due time he was enabled to dis- 
cern that it was a square-rigged ship of 
large size ; and a litue while “afterwards 
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he came to the conviction that it 
was a man-of-war—for his eves could 
trace two dotted rows of port-holes. 
And now, when nearer still, he began 
wavering his kerchief : every time ‘the 
remnant of the raft hore him to the 
summit of the billows, he raised his 
signal as high as his arm could stretch 
out above his head ; and hope grew 
stronger and stronger. in his breast. 

“Once, when floating on the top of 
one of those mighty rolling waves, the 
planks turned in such a way that the 
wreck, which was at a considerable dis- 
tance, met his view : buat while his eves 
were still upon it, it snddenly heeled 
over and sank in deep water. 

It seemed as if it were destined that 
the adventnrous youth should behold 
the very last of the ill fated ship in 
which he had taken the initiative of his 
profession, and which, young though 
he were, had already afforded him such 
terrible experiences of the perils and 
horrors which beleng to a nantical 
career. 

From the direction where the Cath- 
arine Millard had gone down, the 
vouth’s eyes were again turned towards 
the superb ship in the distance : his 
ames was correct—it was a large 
two-decker, carrying the English flag. 
And now, O joy again ! his signal was 
answered. 

The ship’s course was slightly alter- 
ed; and he knew that, it was for his. 


sake. At length he beheld a_ speck 
upon the surface of the sea between 


himself and that man-of-war: it was 
the boat that was coming to his assist- 
ance. 

His energies maintained him until 
that boat was close up with him: he 
was taken on board—a few fervid words 
of gratitude escaped his lips—and he 
fainted, 

When he returned to consciousness, 
he was being lifted from the boat up the 
high towering side of that floating 
castle : and he was at once borne to a 
comfortable berth. Every attention 
was shown him ; and when he gave par- 
ticulars of the shipwreck, boats were 
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despatched in every dire zion in the 
hope of picking up some ot the crew of 
the ill-fated Catharine Millard. But 
none were found; and thus every cireumn- 
stance seemed to ratify the dread idea 
whieh young Barrington had from the 
first formed—namely, that they had all 
been engulfed in the depths of the angry 
ocean, 

The man-of-war was cruising amidst 
the West India Islands, to which station 
it belonged; and therefore it was not 
inconvenient for the Captain to run to 
Kingston in Jamaica, to land Gustavus 
there. He had two motives in begging 
to be taken to that destination. In the 
first place, it was the destination of the 
Catharine Millard; and if any of the 
crew had by a chanee escaped, they 
would find their way thither. In the 
second place, there was at Kingston a 
correspondent of the firm to which the 
ill-fated vessel had belonged 3; and 
through that gentleman’s agency Gus- 
tavus hoped to be enabled to obtain a 
berth in some ship to England. We 
should add that during the short time 
that he was on board the British man- 
of-war, his gentlemanly bearing—his 
intellectual yet unpretending discourse 
—the sympathy created by his tale— 
and the admiration which his heroic 
conduct inspired (for of this last there 
was sufficient evidence in the manner in 
which he had been found) won for him 
the esteem and friendship of all the 
officers. As he had lost everything by 
the shipwreck, they generously made a 
subscription of fifty guineas, which they 
presented to him ina manner alike so 
delicate and friendly that he could not 
possible decliue that: tribute of their 
good feeling, When he parted from 
them, he was accompanied by their best 
wishes: and the Captain farnished him 
with a certificate in proof of the cireum- 
stances under which he had been picked 
up, 80 that the correspodent of the Lon- 
don firm of Millard and Co. might uot 
entertain any doubt as to the truth of 
the narrative which he had to tell. 

It was at about five o’clock in the 
eveuing on the fourth day after he had 
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been so providentialiy rescued from the 
perils of a watery grave, that Gustavus 
Barrington was landed from the ship-ofs 
war at Kingston. He speedily found 
the commercial establishment of Mr 
Pinnock; but this merchant had gone te 
his country-honse, which was about three 
miles off. Gustavus deemed it his duty 
to report with the least possible delay 
the loss of the Cutharine Millard; and 
he therefore obtained a vehicle to take 
him to Mr. Pinnock’s residence. 

On arriving there, he was at onee 
conducted into an apartment, where an 
elderly gentleman and a young female 
were seated at a table covered with 
wines and fruits. The elderly gentie- 
man was lounging at an open window 
near to which the table was drawn; and 
he was smoking a cigar. There was 
not a very strong light in the room; and 
the glance which Gustavus threw upon 
the young female. showed him that she 
had a very dusky complexion, as if she 
were a quardroon or mulatto, 

Gustavus was well dressed, in a suit 
of plain clothes which had been furnished 
him by one of the young officers on 
board the English ship-of-war; and thus 
his gentlemanly bearing was at once a 
passport toa favourable reception, Mr. 
Pinnock—who in business hours was 
precise, reserved, and active—in his 
leisure hours was good-humoured, hospi- 
table, and indoleut, He bade his visitor 
be seated, and at once helped him to 
wine before haviog learnt anything 
beyond his name, which the domestic 
had announced, Gustavus however 
soon entered into particulars by deserib- 
ing who he was, explaining the Catharine 
Millara’s loss, and giving a few sketched 


details of his own wiraculous escape, - 


He then produced the certificate furnish- 
ed him by the Captain of the British 
man-of- war, and with whose handwriting 
Mr. Pinnock happened to be acquain- 
ted, | 

While the merchant was oceupied in 
perusing that certificate, Gustavus, in 
look ng round the apartment, again 
settled his eyes for an instant upon the 
youug female, whose presence indeed he 
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had almost forgotten while telling his 
tale to Mr. Pinnock. For this young 


female was engaged in some light needle-. 


work at the time Barrington entered; 
aud having just glanced et him for a 
moment, her eyes sank upon the work 
again. She spoke not a syllable; and 
when Gustavus now once more looked 
at her, sne was still engaged with her 
needle as atdentively as before. He 
could not very well distinguish her 
features, in consequence of the light 
and the way in which her head was 
bent forward: but a glance at her figure 
conveyed the impression that the light 
dress which she wore defined a_ well- 
modelled shape. 

“Nothing can be more regular, Mr. 
Barrington,” said the merchant, ‘than 
this guaraptee of the truth of your 
narrative. The Captain of the British 
ship, I observe, is careful in noting that 
a barrel attached to the planks which 
bore you, had the letters C. M. npou it; 
and ©. M.” he added with a simile, 
“stands for Catharine Millard. ‘The 
poor ship is gone ; and the underwriters 
in England will suffer, The circumstance 
is an unfortunate one for you, young 
gentleman: but st'll you must be thank- 
ful that you have escaped with your life. 


_I must see what is best to be done for 
you. 


Meanwhile take some wine—help 
yourself to fruit —here are choice cigars 
—and now tell me more at length the 
particulars of your marvellous escape.” 

Gustavus accepted the hespitable in- 
vitations to address himself to the re- 
freshments; but he hesitated to light a 
cigar, on the ground “that it might be 
disagreeable to the young lady.” 

“Oh, not at all, I can assure you,” 
she said, now speaking for the first time 
since Gustavus had entered the room: 
and the richness of her voice, which 


seemed full of a golden harmony, flowed 


upon his ear with an effect that was 
for an instant startling and then eurap- 
turing. 

It was startling, because, though soft. 
and low, it nevertheless had that fulness 
of melody which we have just endsa- 
roured to illustrate by the sound of the 
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most precious metal; and Gustavus was 
astonished that suck a delicious voiee, 
with such purity of accent and such 
lady-like intonation, should have ema#- 
ated from the lips of a amulatto whose 
countenance he was more than half 
prepared to find of a repulsive ugliness, 
She raised that countenanee at the same 
time that she spoke—but only for an 
instant, Yet those were assuredly fine 
large lustrous black eyes which flung 
their looks upon Gustavus: and it struck 
him that she was not altogether so very 
ugly, though he still could not rightly 
distinguish her features, 

“Oh, Emily does not care about 
smoke,” exclaimed Mr. Pinnock. ‘She 
is my niece, Mr. Barrington—a_ good 
girl enough—and as I am an old bachelor, 
she superintends my household. How- 
ever, better late than never. Mr. Bar- 
riungton——Miss Pinnock.” 

Gustavus bowed—the young lady 
slightly ineliaed her head; and then the 
merchant repeated his demand for a 
detailed account of the youth’s escape. 
Gustuvus commenced the tale; and in 
order to explain how it happened that 
he was left on board the ship when it 
was abandoned by the Captain, the 
crew, and the passengers, he was com- 
pelled to recite the episode connected 
with the old miser Elverstone. This 
episode his modesty would naturally 
have induced him to suppress, or at least 
to cut very short, inasmuch as be could 
not be otherwise than aware that in its 
main features it spoke most favourably 
for his own conduct. As he had onée 
commenced he was compelled to go on; 
aud Mr, Pinuock put so many leading 
questions that every detail was at length 
elicited, Warm were the praises bes- 
towed by Mr. Pinnock: and as Gustavas 
happened to glance towards Miss Ennily, 
he observed that the work had fallen 
upon her lap: and her large black eyes 
were fixed earnestly upon him as if 
expressively of the deepest interest in 
his recital. 

Those eyes were instantaneously 
withdrawn, the work was snatched up 
again—the dusky countenance was bent 
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down over it; and all this took place 
so suddenly that Gustavus was for a 
few instants bewildered whether the 
height eyes had reaily been fixed upon 
him at all, or whether it were not a de- 
lusion on his own part. But again his 
looks wandered slowly over the shape 
which the light dress defined 5 and he 
became convinced that it was oue of no 
ordiuary symmetry that he was regard- 
ing. A fine bust anda slender waist 
were undoubtedly possessed by Emily 
Pinnock ; and now, as the looks of 
Gustavus were bent lower, they settled 
upou a foot of the most exquisite shape- 


liness, which together with a portion of 


a well-rounded ankle, peeped forth from 
beneath the skirt of that dress, The 
well-made shoe and the well-fitting silk- 
en bose delineated the modelling of that 
foot and ankle; aud Gustavus was now 
bezinuning to think that Emily Pinnock 
must be a little more worthy of his at- 


teution than he had at first supposed.. 


But still he could form no positive idea 
of the outlines of her profile er the gen- 
eral contours of her lineaments, 

“Well, Mr. Barrington,” said Mr. 
Pinnock, ‘‘you have suffered great 
hardships, and you have displayed a re- 
markable courage throughout a most 
painful ordeal. Lt would be my duty 
in any case, for the sake of my friends 
the Millards in London, to show every 
attention to One who has suffered while 
engaged in their service; but in the 
present instance there is something 
more than mere duty—it is with an un- 
feigned pleasure— However, I hate long 
rhodomoutading speeches 3 and there- 
fore to come to the point at once, you 
must make this house your home for as 
long as you like, aud I will do all I can 
to further your views hereafter.” 

“dT will certainly accept ind kind 
hospitality, Mr. Piunuck,” replied Gus- 
tavus, “until through your generous 
assistance I may obtain a berth in 
another ship.” 

“Well, well,” interrupted the mer- 
chant, “ we shall see ail about that. 
Ewily, my dear, Mr. Barrington is our 
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guest: go and make all requisite ar 
rangemeuts.” 

Emily at once rose from her seat ; 
but as she turned abruptly round at the 
same instant to deposit her work in the 
draw of a little side-table, Gustavus 
again failed to catch a distinct view of 
her features: and he could not help 
thinking within himself, “She must be 
ugly after all! Poor girl, she knows 
it, and she studies to conceal her coun- 
tenance as much as possible from the 
yaze of a stranger.” 

But while making these reflections, 
the youth was following Miss Pinnock 
with his eyes as she advauced towards 
the door ; and if his mind were again 
filled with painful misgivings in respect 
to her countenance, it at least entertain- 
ed no doubt coucerning the admirabie 
symmetry of her form, She was tall 
aud upright ; but this reed-like straight- 
ness was utterly apart from stiffness, 
Ou the contrary, there was an elegaut 
euse and graceful flexibility of the entire 
fizure, as sne walked, which gave addi- 
tioual charms to the excellence of that 
symmetry. She had broad shoulders, 
but a slender waist; and the sweeping 
length of her limbs indicated their flow- 


ing outlines beneath the light dress 
which she wore: for this dress was 


scauty enough on account of the heat of 
that West Indian climate, The neck 
was long and arching; the head was 
admirably poised upon it ; and luxuri- 
ant masses Of coal black hair descend- 
ed upon the finely sloping shoulders. 
The skirt of the dress being rather 
short, not merely revealed the beauti- 
fully shaped feet and ankles, but for a 
moment afforded a glimpse of a leg that 
was modelled to the perfect symmetry 
of a statue. The “next instant the door 
closed behind Miss Pinnock ; but she 
disappeared without once turning her 
face towards the table—so that Gusta- 
vus found himself heaving a sigh as he 
riba thought, “ What a pity it is 

that so splendid a figure should be so 
ill-mat shied Gath an ugly face for ugly 
[ am rouvinced sae as /” 
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Mr. Pinnock lighted another segar, 
compelled the young guest to follow his 
example, passed round the wine, and 
continued to descant upon the loss of 
the Catherive Millard, or to ask fresh 
questions upou the subject. Another 
hour thus went by, but Emily returned 
pot to the room. Gustavus was wish- 
ing that she would, though he could 
not rightly understand why—unless it 
were that he experienced ,the utmost 
curiosity to have a full view of her 
countenance. At length Mr. Pinnock 
rose from the table, and offered to con- 
duct the youth to the chamber which 
had by this time been prepared for him. 
It was therefore evident that Miss Emn- 
ily had retired for the night ; and there 
was something that bordered upon a 
feeling of disappointment in the youth’s 
mind that she did not reappear, even if 
Ouly for a few instants. 

“YT am going into Kingston early in 
the morning,” said Mr. Pinnock, as he 
shook hands with Gustavus at the door 
of the chamber to which he conducted 
him; ‘and as you will no doubt like 
to look over the town and the shipping, 
you cau accompany me. Breakfast 
will be served at about half-past eight 
o'clock,” 

Young Barrington retired to rest: 
and he soon fell asleep to dream of 
shipwrecks, the old miser and his gold, 
his cousin Winifred, his grand-father in 
_ Whitecross Street prisou, and Hinily 
-Pinuock. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
widnineis NEW HOME. 


THE scene once more changes: the 
attention of the reader must be brought 
back, across the wide Atlantic, to the 
British metropolis. 

It was the end of October—ten days 
after the disappearance of Floribel from 
Sidney Villa: and we are vow about to 
peep intoa splendidly furnished drawing 
“oom at a house in May Fair. 
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Upon a lounge, Floribel was half re 
Clining. It was about one in the after- 
noon; and she was still in her morning 
negligee. The massive tresses of he 
raven black hair floated upon her shout- 
ders and down her back: the French 
muslin wrapper gave something more 
than a glimpse of the beauteous bosom 
over which it was but lightly fastened. 

Upon an elegant little table of roses 
wood most elaborately carved, stood a 
casket of jewels, which a neatly dressed 
and genteel-looking lady’s-maid, who 
was standing by, had but very recently 
brought in; and that it was a new gift 
was likewise evident from the fact that 
Floribel was attentively scrutinizing the 
various costly articles that the casket 
contained. Iu the midst of her oceapa- 
tion, a parlor-maid—youthful, genteel, 
pretty, aud well-dressed, as was the oth- 
er female dependant—entered the room 
bearing a massive silver salver, contain- 
ing decanters of wine, and a silver fila- 
gree basket filled with cakes. 

Tieodore Clifford, however, was not 
there! 

‘Put down the tray upon another 
table, Alice,” said Floribel, thus ad- 
dressing the parlour-maid: then again 
turning to the lady’s-maid she asked, 
‘Are not these things beautiful, Catha- 
rine?” 

‘“ Beautiful, ma’am!” responded the 
abigail, ‘And everything chosen with 
such taste! everything so well suited to 
your particular style of beauty!” 

“You flatter me, Catharine!” said 
Floribel, seeming to smile deprecatingty, 
but in reality well-pleased at the inceuse 
of adulation which was offered up to 
her. 

‘All this is true, ma’am,” said Cath- 
arine ‘If I should not be thought too 
bold, I should venture to remark that 
you, ma’am, ought to be completely 
happy: for the Hon. Mr. Clifford ap- 
pears determined that you shall want 
for nothing.” 

“Oh, yes! I am completely happy,” 
exclaimed Floribel: but yet it was with 
a species of effurt, though scarcely per- 
ceptible, that she gave vent to the ejac 
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“ And how could [ be other- 
wise? My husband, as you say, sur 
rounds me with at wish; and my 
least wants are anticipated. There is 
every proof of it! It is true he cannot 
be always here, because until he breaks 


the marriage to his father Lord Wind- 
ae 


nlation. 


ermere 

At this moment the door opened; and 
a middle-aged, respectable-looking man, 
dressed in a suit of black, with a white 
neckeloth, entered the room. = ‘This in- 
dividual filled the united posts of stew- 
ard and butler. He bowed respectfully 
und said, “If you please, ma’am, I have 
just completed the arrangement of the 
cellars. This is a list, mwam of the 
wines, and in case you should choose to 
make any addition to the stock——” 

“No, Bateman,” said Floribel. “I 
think in all conscience there is sufficient 
according to your own list! Highty 
dozen of wine!—and I who searcely 
ever touch it!” 

The butler bowed and withdrew. 

‘“‘Kivery incident proves, ma’am,” said 
the lady’s-maid, ‘flow determined Mr. 
Clifford is that youshall want for noth- 
ing, and that when you begin to receive 
company your table shall be the envy 
of all your guests.” 

“ True !’-said Floribel. “A husband’s 
love displays itself in these attentions 
to the material elements of comfort and 
happiness . Oh, yes! he loves me very 
much!” 

But here again we pause to ask if 
Floribel was altogether happy? Perhaps 
Catharine—who was a very keen ob 
server—imight have faucied -that her 
mistress strained and strove somewhat 
to persuade herself that she veritably 
eijoyed a happiness without a draw- 
back,—or at least to reason herself into 
the belief that she ought to experience 
it, though there migit be a lurkiug 
sense in her mind taat some element to 
render that happiness complete was 
wanting. 

Again the door opened; anda groom 
in a very handsome livery made his ap- 
pearance. 

“You have taken the note, George?” 
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said Floribel, as the color went and 
came in rapid transitions upon her couw 
tenance. 

“Yes, ma’am,” was the reply. “1 
took u cab, ace cording to your orders; i 
was not long i in reaching Sidney Villa.” 

“ And whom did you see?” inquired 


Floribel quiekly, at the same time vain- 


ly endeavoring to conceal the tremue 
lousness which pervaded her entire 
form. 

“First of all, mua’am,” replied the 
groom, ‘‘I saw a female—the house- 
keeper [ should suppose—— ” 

“Ah! Rachel doubtless?” ejaculated 
Floribel, her heart fluttering more aud 
more, 

“Yes, ma’am—that was the name; [ 
heard Miss Evelyn call her by it.” 

“Ah! then you saw my cousin? you 
saw Miss Evelyn?” said Floribel eager- 
ly. 

“The young lady came out directly 
the house-keeper went in to say that 
Mrs. Clifford’s servant had arrived.” 

“Then you gave her the note?” 


, Yes—1 gave Miss Evelyu the note, 


ma’am,” 

“And what then? Tell me what 
followed ?” cried Floribel with much 
emotion; ‘ tell me everything {” 

“Why, ma’am, then” —and the 
groom hesitated. 

‘Speak, speak !” exclaimed Floribel. 
“What happened, Lask? I commaud 
you to tell me !” 

“Why, maam, Miss Evelyn burst 
into tears of joy ; aund—anud—she al- 
most fainted.” 

“Dear Agnes !” murmured Floribel ; 
and the tears started forth from her 
own eyes. But instantaneously dashing 
them away, she said, ‘f Aud Miss Eve- 


‘lyn read the note 2?” 


“Yes, ma’am,” rejoined the groom ; 
“and she said that sue should come at 
once—she should be here almost as 
soon as I could get back.” 

“ Kuough,” said Floribel, waving her 
land for the livery-servaut to withdraw. 

“Tf you please, ma’am,” he said, be- 
fore he retired, “‘at what hour will you 
please t- have the carriage? and is it 
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to be the close-carriage or the open 
calechel It is a beautiful day, ma’am, 
und quite warm, though the end of Oc- 
tober.” 

“Ido not know that 1 shall go out 
at all to-day. Perhaps Miss Evelyn 
may stay to dinner. At all events | 
have no orders to give at present.” 

The groom bowed and retired. One 
of the maid-servauts also quitted the 
room: while the other remained to set 
a few little things to rights; for in a 
newly furnished house there are always 
these sorts of attentions to be paid— 
especially when an upholsterer, obeying 
a whclesale order, has had but three 
days for the completion of all arrauge- 
meuts. 

Floribel fell into a profonnd reverie, 
until she heard a double knock at the 
door: then she started, aud sat quiver- 
ing with suspense, the color agaiu com- 
ing and going on her beautiful counten- 
ance. In a few moments the door 
opened, and Agnes rushed into the 
room. 

“Dearest Floribel !” she exclaimed. 

“ Dearest Agues 1” cried the young 
lady ; and they were clasped in each 
other’s arms. 

Long did they thus remained embrac- 
ed. It seemed as if Agnes could 
not sufficiently assure herself that Flor- 
ibel was restored to her—that it was a 
reality and not a dream: while on the 
other hand Floribel appeared to experi- 
ence the fulfilmeut of a previously exist- 
ing want to cling to sume one ou whose 
love and friendship she could rely. The 
maid retired from the apartment, and 
the two cousins sat down together. 

“You are pale—and you seem care- 
worn, my sweet Agnes,” said Floribel, 
as they looked at each other, their 


hands foudly clasped. 


“Qh, my dear cousin, I am happy 
now |” replied Agnes; “ Oh, perfectly 
happy !” she enthusiastically added, as 
raising Floribel’s haud to her lips, she 
caught sight of the wedding-ring upon 
her finger. 

“ But you have suffered much on my 
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account ?” said Floribel, in a low and 
mournful voice, 

“Yes—Oh, much!” exclaimed Ag: 
nes. “I knew you had gone to marry 
Mr. Clifford -——” 

“For heaven’s sake do not weep, my 
sweet cousin !” said Floribel, weeping 
likewise. 

“No ! no! I am happy now ! cried 
our amiable heorine, straining Floribel 
to her bosom ; ‘‘and all the more so,” 
she added, in a gentler aud softer tone, 
“because whatsoever little scintillation 
of fear and doubt I might have experi- 
euced, has uow disappeared — pardon 
me, dearest Floribel, for saying so |” 
aud again she glanced at the marriages 
ring, but this time significantly. 

At the moment a slight flush crossed 
Floribel’s countenance ; butso trausieut 
was it, that when the next instant Ag- 
nes raised her eyes again, she perceived 
It not. 

“And you are completely happy, 
Floribel ?” said Agnes, gazing earnest 
ly with her beautiful biue eyes iuto the 
large dark ones of her cousin. 

“And where is Mr, Clifford? where 
is Theodore your husbaud ?” inquired 
Agnes. 

“Oh, he is not here at present,” re- 
sponded Floribel. ‘I must tell you 
that he has a difficult game to play with 
his father—with whom he is according: 
ly compelled to pass several hours each 
day 

‘How long then have you been in 
London since your marriage?” asked 
Agnes. 

“Let me see ?” said Floribel. “ We 
were married ” and again the slight 
flush passed transiently over her coun- 
tenance, but still so slightly and so 
transiently that Agues perceived it not 
— we were married on the 21st: we 
returued to Loudon on the 23rd.” 

“ And this is the 31st!’ saiu Agnes, 
somewhat reproachfully. ‘A whole 
week in London——” 

“Ah! but we first of all went to an 
hotel,” continued Floribel, ‘‘ while The- 
odore took this Louse; then there was 
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the furnishing and the hiring of servants 
—for we keep seven. But all these 
things, as I was saying, required a little 
time to arrange, and you wiil admit 
there has been no delay ?” 

“ And you have not as yet seen Lord 
Windermere ?” said Agnes, 

“No —not yet” replied Floribel 
quickly. 

“When a young lady marries,” re- 
plied Agnes seriously, ‘she must aban- 
don all kith and kin for her husband’s 
suke, It is sufficient for me, dear cous- 
in, to kuow that you are happy ; aud if 
Theodore loves you i 

‘“Oh! look at all these proofs of his 
love !” cried Floribel, pointing to the 
casket of jewels. “ But come! I have 
not yet taken you over the house,” 

Floribel accordingly began to con- 
duct her cousin throughout the dwelling 
—which, as we have before said, was 
not very extensive, but commodious and 
elegautly appointed. It was evident 
that no expeuse had been spared on the 
fitting up of the establishment; and 
Agnes wondered somewhat, for she did 
not think that the Hon. Mr. Clifford, 
dependent on bis father as he was, could 
be rich enough for such an outlay, 
Floribel pointed out every object wor- 
thy of notice ; and these were many— 
so many indeed that, she herself was al- 
most as much making a first acquaint- 
ance with them as her cousin Agnes 
was. She was continuously adducing 
the various details of the house’s ap- 
pointments as proofs of Theodore’s af- 
fectionate consideration for herself—un- 
til at length Agnes began to think it 
strange that Fioribel should thus inces- 
santly harp on the same string. The 
generous-minded and unsophisticated 
Miss Evelyn was very slow to entertain 
suspicion ; but she could not now de- 
fend herself against a certain uneasy 
feeling—she scarcely comprehended for 


what—as Floribel continued to -dis- 
course in that strain, 
“ You see, my dearest cousin, how 


beautifully the place is fitted up,” sald 
Floribel, as they returned to the draw- 
ing-room after having duly iuspected the 
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house. ‘“ Do you not think Theodore 
must love me dearly to provide such a 
sweet abude ?” 

‘He lives with you, Floribel,” an- 
swered Agnes, ‘‘ and therefore it is ag 
much for his own comfort and conven- 
ience as vours, Besides a husband gen- 
erally fits up a house according to his 
means, At the same time, my dear 
Floribel,” Agnes hastened to observe— 


for it suddenly struck her that the mat- 


ter-of fact way in which she was speak- 
ing might savor of unkindvess—though 
she was indeed only expressing the 
thoughts which received their impulse 
from that vague and dim misgiving 
which had previously arisen in her mind 

—‘ At the same time, dear Floribel, 
there can be no doubt from all you tell 
me, that Theodore does indeed love you 
very sincerely ” 

“Oh, yes!” cried Floribel; ‘and 
my maids were telling me just so before 
your arrival.” 

Agnes looked at Floribel ; and then 
she asked in a gentle, hesitating voice, 
“ And where were you married, dearest 
cousin ?” 

“Oh! at a little village in a secluded 


spot,” exclaimed Floribel—‘ eighty or a — 


hundred miles from London—I really 
do not know how many—bat its name 
is Elmdale.” 

“Then everything was ready for the 
ceremony ?” said Agnes, who felt con- 


siderably relieved by the ready answer 


thus given to her question. 

“Oh! there was a special license, 
you know,” responded Fioribel ; “ and 
with that the process is easy euough.” 
“You will stay and dine with me, 
Agnes ! 
mainder of the day | 
alone if you do not—for Theodore has 
promised to dine with his father, who 
has a lage party ” 

“Oh, yes—I will stay with you,” ex- 
claimed Miss Evelyn ; and her heart 
felt wounded on Floribel’s account—for 
she could not help thinking that it was 
somewhat cruel for a bride of only ten 
or eleven days to be thus left for so mas 
ny hours by her husband. 


Oh, you must pass the re- 
I shall be all. 
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“ And now tell me,” said Floribel, 
“what did people. think in our neigh- 
bourhood when they heard of what had 
happened ?” 

“T assured every one whom I have 
seen,” replied Agnes, ‘that you had 
left Sidney Villa to espouse Mr. Clif. 
ford; and then there was nothing for 
them to say. Ah! I should tell you 
that Cicely Neale came to the villa: she 
was most kind—she stayed with me— 
and she saved me from a fearful peril 
which threatened me—or at least she 
saved the house from being robbed !” 

The cousins continued in conversa- 
tion until the hour arrived when it was 
necessary for Floribel to go up and 
dress for dinner ; for she still retained 
her morning negligee. By the time her 
toilet was accomplished it was half-past 
five o'clock, at which hour the dinner 
was served up. 

“ T would gladly escape from all this 
ceremony,” said Floribel, when the 
domestic had withdrawn: “ but Theo- 
dore is accustomed to it—the servants 
do it as a matter of course—and it 
would seem strange if I were to forbid 
them.” 

Again Agnes sighed—but this time 
in so subdued and stifled a manner that 
her emotion was not noticed by her 
cousin. 

After having sat a little while longer 
at the table, the cousins ascended to 
the drawing-room, when Floribel beg- 
ged Agnes to try the splendid piano 
which Mr Clifford had purchased for 
her. 

- Coffee was presently served, the china 
cups being brought upon a massive 
silver salver; so that this formal cere- 
mony again made the thoughts of Ag- 
nes revert to the simpler yet far more 
comfortable style in which she and her 
cousin had been wont to have their own 
tea-table served at Sidney Villa. 

At length Agnes, observing by the 
splendid or-molu timepiece that it was 
nine o’clock, thought it time to depart ; 
and she intimated this much to_her 
cousin. ; 
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“T will send you home in the car 
riage,” exclaimed Floribel: and she 
had darted to the bell-pull before her 
cousin had time to declare that she 
should be contented with a hnmbler 
mode of conveyance. 

The carriage was ordered ; and when 
the servant had retired, Agnes said, 
‘Excuse me, dear Floribel, for speak- 
ing to you ona little matter of busi- 
ness: but when once it is settled there 
will be no further need to revert to it.” 

“What do you mean, my dear 
cousin ?” inquired Floribel in astonish- 
ment. 

“T was alluding to our pecuniary 
affairs,” replied Agnes. ‘ Your Jua— 
mented mother—my own beloved auns 
—left us co-heiresses. The half of the 
income is therefore your’s . 

‘Agnes, not a syllable upon this 
point !” exclaimed Floribel. ‘‘ Every- 
thing is now your’s! Keep it all, my 
sweet cousin: you will be the richer— 
and I am enchanted that it is so; for 
you know that I am already rich !” 

‘1 shall say uo more, then, upon the 
present occasion,” rejoined Agnes; . 
“but remember, Floribel, I shall al- 
ways hold your share of the income at 
your disposal. And now I will go and 
prepare for departure.” 

“Catherine will accompany you to 
the chamber,” said her cousin, ringing 
the bell: ‘‘ Excuse me for not going 
with you—but I have a few little pre- 
sents in my writing-desk for Rachel : 
I will look them out—and I will get 
you to take them.” 

Agnes smiled sweetly upon her 
cousin as she turned to leave the room; 
for such generous considerateness on 
Floribel’s part had not been her usual 
characteristic ; and the amiable Agnes 
was well pleased that she should thus 
think of a faithful and devoted seavant. 
On issuing forth upon the landing, Ag- 
nes found Catherine ready with the 
wax-light to conduct her to the cham- 
ber: but on arriving there, Miss Evelyn 
dispensed with the young woman’s sem 
vices. — | 
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She was accustomed to put on her 
bonnet and mantle without any such 
assistance. Catherine accordingly re- 
tired ; and Agnes remained alone in 
the room. It was now that a deep de- 
pression seized upon her: she conld 
scarcely account for it—still less could 
she shake it off; and sinking upon a 
chair, she burst into tears. 

A presentiment of something wrong 
oppressed ‘her mind,—though what it 
was she dared not allow herself to con- 
jecture. For some minutes so deeply 
absorbed was she in painful thought, 
that she did not hear the double kuock 
at the door, which to others announced 
some arrival. Her feelings obtained 
full vent: then she hastily wiped her 
eyes; and blaming herself for her 
weakness—endeavouring to persuade 
herself too that it was utterly unfound- 
ed—she completed her toilet. 

She now heard the carriage stop at 
the door; and catching at the taper, 
began to descend the stuirs. 

That double knock announced the 
return of the Hon Mr. Clifford. His 
countenance was slightly flushed with 
wine; and it acquired even a more 
heightened giow as he sprang up the 
first ascent of stairs towards the draw- 
ing-room—and merely swinging the 
door behind him, without perfectly clos- 
ing it—he received Floribel in his arms. 

“Oh, this is kind of you, Theodore!” 
she exclaimed. ‘A full hour before I 
expected you !” 

“The dinner party at my father’s 
was a very slow affair,” responded 
Theodore ; “and so I got away as soon 
as I could.” 

Floribel did not perceive that the an- 
swer was not altogether very compli- 
mentary to herself,—implying as it did 
that if the party had been more agree- 
able Theodore would not have left it so 
soon. 

“Who do you think is with me !” 
she exclaimed ‘ Agnes is here !—she 
cume in the afternoon—she dined with 
me——” 

“Tam glad of it, Floribel,” said 


Clifford. -‘* 1 wish you to have a little | 
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sciety. But I snppose you have not” 
—and he hesitated—‘‘ you have not, I 
mean——” 

‘*T know what you would say, Theo- 
dore,” said Floribel, in a half mournful 
voice. ‘¢ No—[ have told her nothing : 
I dare not! Oh, would to God that I 
could tell her something that might be 
satisfactory! But you, Theodore— 
have you spoken to your father? have 
you succeeded with him ?” 

‘‘[ have broken the ice, my dear 
girl,” answered Clifford: “I have pre- 
pared him—TI have dropped a few hints 
—but I could not say too much to-day, 
for he was not in the very best of hu- 
mours.” 


‘This is unfortunate!” said Floribel. | 


‘‘QOh, Theodore! there are moments 
when I feel very, very unhappy——” 
‘Pray use not this language, my 
dearest love!” said the young man in 
the most earnest tone of entreaty. 
“You will render me_ likewise very 
unhappy! Iam doing all that I can 


to ensure your comfort and welfare 
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“Yes—I know it! I know it, dear 
Theodore !” interjected Floribel, enthu- 
siastically. ‘Oh, | know that you 


love me very much |—but you must not — 


indeed be vexed or angry with me if I 
press you on this point—All the happi- 
ness of my life depends upon it; and 
you know, my beloved Theodore, that 


I have not uttered a syllable of re- 


proach since that dreadful scene——” 

“No, no! you have kept your word, 
Floribel !” said Theodore quickly ; and 
again did the flush of wine heighten 
into a ruddier glow upon his counten- 
ance. ‘‘ You have behaved admirably 
in that respect !” 


“And therefore you will reward me- 


as soon as possible,” said Floribel, in an 
appealing voice, ‘‘by the fulfilment of 
your promise? Oh, you must do it 


soon, Theodore |!—for I tremble in the 


presence of my cousin—she asked me 


a thousand questions—I thought every 


instant that she would beg me to show 


her the carriage certificate—and if she 


had made such a demand, what reply 


— sound 
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could I have given? Oh! I would 


sooner perish than be compelled to look | 


my virtuous cousin in the face and con- 
fess that I am not married !” 

At this moment a sound as of a can- 
dlestick dropping on the landing—in- 
stautaneously followed by another 
like that of the fall of a human 
form——reached the ears of Theodore 
and Floribel ; and with ejaculations of 
alarm they both rushed to the door 
It had, as we have already said, been 
negligently left ajar when Mr. Clifford 
entered ; and as.Floribel now tore it 
open, her cousin Agnes was seen 
stretched motionless npon the landing. 

“ Great God | she knows all !” cried 
Floribel, in accents of the most pierc- 
ing anguish ; and she fell back senseless 
in the arms of Theodore. 

At the same time that this scene was 
taking place at the house in Mayfair, 
another scene to which we must direct 
the attention of our readers, was occur- 
ring elsewhere. 

It was about nine o’clock on this 


game evening that Cicely Neale alight- 


ed from a cab in the neighbourhood of 
the entrance to the Regent’s Park. 
She at once dismissed the vehicle, and 
drew her veil closely down over her 
countenance: She walked abont for a 
few minutes, as if looking for some one 
whom she expected to meet there, and 


who possibly might be unable to recog-| 


nise her, veiled as she was. At length 
she accosted a man, who was dressed in 


-aneat suit of black ; and she said, 


** Luke, it is I.” 

“T hope I have not kept you wait- 
ing long, Miss,” observed the man, who, 
as the reader will recollect, filled the 
post of valet to the Hon. Hector Har- 
dress. 

‘No, no,’ responded Cicely. “I 
have only been here a few minutes. Do 
you think your master will come ?” 

“T am sure of it,” rejoined Luke 
Corbet. : 

“Ah!” said Cicely, with this brief 
and lowly uttered ejaculation expressing 
her satisfaction. ‘Tell me everything 
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that occurred——there is yet plenty of 
time |” : 

“You know, Miss,” resumed Luke 
Corbet, ‘‘that it was about three 
o'clock this afternoon when you gave 
me the note, together with vour instruc- 
tions——” : 

“And you told me that you did not 
think your master would return to the 
house till about five o’clock, so as te 
be in time to dress for dinner ?” 

‘True, Miss,” answered Corbet; 
“and it was ‘about ten minutes past 
five when he returned. I then gave 
him the note, saying that I had acciden- 
tally met in the street the young lady 
who performed so singular a part at 
Sidney Villa exactly ten days back, 
and that she had given me the billet to 
deliver to him. He seemed dreadfally 
annoyed, and ejaculated, ‘‘ Ah! I ex- 
pected something of this sort ; for the 
ten days within which I promised to 
make her my wife, are just expiring |” 
—He then read the billet, and a gleam 
of satisfaction appeared upon his coun- 
tenance. ‘She writes more temperates 
ly than I could have anticipated,’ 
said ; “she desires me to grant her a 
interview this evening at half-past nine 
o’clock just within the gates of the 
Regent’s Park. Perhaps she has be- 
come reasonable at last ; and she will 
accept some such terms as those which 
I hinted to her a little while ago.” 

“Ah! he thinks that Iam yet to 
be appeased and satisfied with gold !” 
she muttered to herself: then speaking 
audibly to Luke Corbet, she said, 
“ And so you think it is tolerably cer- 
tain that he will come ?” 

“ After all that Mr. Hardress sai¢ 
when I gave him the billet,” repliet 
Luke, “I feel convinced that he wil 
keep the appointment.” 

“You are serving me faithfully, 
Luke,” replied Cicely ; ‘‘and you know 
that Iam not ungrateful. Here! take 
this purse—it contains twenty guineas.” 

“A thousand thanks, Miss,” respond. 
ed the valet, bowing profoundly as he 
pocketed the donation, “ Yon may 
command me ip everything.” 
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“Do you think,” asked Miss Neale, 
“that if your master went upon a 
long journey he would take you with 
him ?” 

‘‘T am almost certain that he would,” 
rejoined the valet,—‘ unless indeed it 
was a journey the circumstances of 
which he wanted to keep very secret 

eps 


“Tt is a journey with myself to 
which I allude,” interrupted Cicely : 
‘‘and therefore, as you are already ac- 
quainted——” 

‘Oh | in that case, Miss,’’ exclaimed 
Luke, “it is next to certain that Mr. 
Hardress would take me with him. But 
might I ask——” 

‘ Ask me nothing now !” interrupted 
Cicely. ‘If he did not take you with 
him, it were needless for me to enter 
into explanatiohs; and if he should 
take you, there will be time enough to 
give them. Now answer me frankly, 
Luke. You are still willing to serve 
ine to the very utmost, even at the risk 
of being snspected or even discovered 
by your master in so doing ?” 

‘IT am decided !” rejoined Corbet. 
“Whatever may happen, I have faith 
in your liberality. If you succeed in 
beudiug Mr. Hardress to your purpose, 
I shall continue in the service of you 
both: but if you fail, and he should 


discover that I have been betraying him 
ee 


“Then I have promised to provide 
for you |” ejaculated Cicely ; “ aud you 
have already received more than one 
earnest of my liberality.” 

‘“[ am contented, Miss,” answered 
Corbet, with a bow, “to leave myself 
entirely in your hands.” 

‘Tis well |” said Cicely. ‘ But we 
must now separate ; and I will hasten 
to the appointment which I hope and 
believe, after all you have told me, 
your master will keep.” | 

Cicely Neale then glided away from 
the spot where this conversation had 
taken place ; and in a few moments she 
reached those gates of the Regent’s 
Park, in the immediate vicinage of 
which she was to meet Hector Hardress. 
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On gaining the place of appointment, 
she slackened her pace—walked to and 
fro—and reflected upon 


which she was now adopting. Ina few 


minutes Hector came lounging along, 


smoking a cigar. 

He adopted an air of fashionable ease 
and indolence in order to make Cicely 
Neale fancy that he cared much less 
than he in reality did for the position 
in which he found himself placed to- 
wards her. 

‘‘'You have come,” she said, accost- 
ing him in the neighbourhood of a gas 
light in front of the terrace where they 
thus met. 

“Ah, Cicely ! is it you?” ejaculated 
Hector, as it were only at this moment 
that he recognised her, “I really did not 
know you at first!—you are so closely 
veiled!” | 

“First of all let me remind you,” she 
continued, as they slowly walked to- 
gether along the terrace, ‘that the ten 
days have expired, and that during this 
interval I have vainly awaited a com- 
munication from you.” 

‘Why, my dear girl,” ejaculated Hec- 
tor, “it was I who was waiting to learn 
what denowement it might please you to 
give to that pleasant little comedy of 
the other night. Ah! perhaps you will 


have the kindness to tell me how it — 


happened that 1 found myself so sud- 
denly confronted with you, pistols in 
your hands ¥ 

“Tf you will listen, I will explain,” 
said Miss Neale, displaying not the 
slightest emotion of anger at the tone 
of the young patrician “You know 
that when we met in Fitzroy Square, 
exactly a month back, I held out certain 
threats—I bade you beware of my ven- 
geance—because your treatment of me 
had been infamous and the sense of my 
wrongs was intolerable. I did not speak 
inconsiderately nor without a fixed 
resolution; I went straightway and pur- 
chased a pair of pistols.—If,” said I to 


myself, ‘I ever behold Hector Hardress — 


paying attention to a rival, here is one 


pistol to stretch him dead at that rival’a — 


feet; aud here is auother to put an im 


the course q 
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mediate period to my own existence. I 
shall have been signally revenged, and I 
can then die!’/—’T'was thus that I 
thought, Hector; and from that instant 


the weapons have ever been ready to mx 


hand.” 

Cicely paused fora moment, and then 
quietly added, “I have them about my 
person now.” 

Hector Hardress was no coward, as 
the reader has seen. He had faced 
Charles De Vere in a duel: and indeed 
he possessed a considerable degree of 
courage. But the announcement made 
to him by Cicely Neale suddenly smote 
his heart with an uncontrollable terror; 
and his countenance became very paie. 
There was something in the cold quiet 
deliberation of the voice in which sie 
spoke, that gave a fearful effect to the 
aunouncement which her words convey- 
ed. 

“You asked for the explanations— 
aud I have given them,” said Cicely, in 
the same quiet tone as before, “I went 
to pass a day or two,” she continued 
“at Sidney Villa, to keep Miss Evelyn 
company, afflicted as she was by the 
sudden flight of her cousin. I sat up 
reading in my chamber—I heard a voice 
in her room—and [I sped thither with 
my pistols. Despite your mask I re- 
cognised you, aS you are aware, in a 
moment. My first impulse was to shoot 
you through the brain, that my vengeance 
might be wreaked in a moment, and 
under circumstances so unexpectedly 
favourable that they necessitated not my 
own self-destruction as the immediate 
result: for I should have proclaimed that 
it was a burglar that I had shot:—how 
was I to suspect that the mask concealed 
the countenance of the Hon. Mr. Hard- 
ress?” 

Hector shuddered as he felt the truth 
of all that Cicely was saying, and 
thought to what a thread his life had 
hung for a moment on that particular 
night. 

es Pg ndnihined Cicely, still with a 
calm quietude of tone which was more 
terribly impressive than the most impas- 
sioued emphasis would bave been, “my 
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first thought was to kill you on the spot 
But a second idea instantaneously flasheé 
to my brain: my plan was suddenly al- 
tered—and I compelled you’ sign the 
paper, with your valet as an attesting 
witness,” 

“Bat is it possible, Cicely,” asked 
Hector, now beginning to recover his 
self-possession, “chat you can entertain 
such horrible ideas towards me—that 
your vindictivenesss can be so terrific?” 

‘“Kstimate my wrongs, Hector,” 
responded Miss Neale, ‘ and then caleu- 
late what the amount of my vindictiveness 
might justifiably be. But let us come 
to the point at once Do you intend to 
fulfil your compact ?—will you conduct 


‘me to the altar?” 


The young patrician said, yet with a 
certain hesitation and faltering of tone, 
“You have asked whether I am prepared 
to lead you to the altar? I am sure 
you scarcely expect that I shall answer 
yes. But what—what—if I were to say 
no?” . 

‘“T should not be exceedingly aston- 
ished,” responded Miss Neale. “Indeed, 
to speak frankly, I came more or less 
prepared to receive a negative answe 
from your lips.” 

‘‘ Ah, you are becoming reasonable, 
my dear girl 1” exclaimed Hector. 

‘“‘T must confess, Hector,” proceeded 
Miss Neale, ‘‘that during the last ten 
days I have thought very seriously of 
the step which I was urging you to 
take. I reflected that such a marriage 
would be rang with only utter misery 
to us both—— 

“Cicely, my dear girl !” ejaculated 
Hector, in accents of joy and astonish 


ment ; “you are indeed reasonable 
”? ; 


“Pray listen to me,” interrupted Miss 
Neale, firmly. ‘‘ Yes—those were my 
reflections: and perhaps that is the rea 
son why during the ten days, I have 
not demanded the fulfilment of the com- 
pact.” 

“Cicely, your couduct is admirable!” 
cried her companion. 

“Do listen to me!” she continued: 
“for if I purpose to release you from 
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the written tle you have given me, 
I mean neverthel less you to do me an 
important service.’ 

“ Anvthing, Cicely? Speak!” cried 
he. ‘* Whatever lies in my power—-” 

“Tt is a service,” pursued Cicely, 
“which you can easily render, and will 
prove exceedingly beneficial to me. But 
I must give you a few explanations. 
First of all, then, it appears that one of 
my deceased mother’s rich relatives of 
whom yeu once heard me speak——” 

“To be sure! I recollect !” cried Hec- 
tor. “They wanted you to go out 
into the world as a governess, or some- 
thing of the sort—you refuse—and 
they withdrew their countenance from 
you.” 


‘“Bxactly so, answered Cicely. 


“Well, one of these relations, an old 
aunt, residing Have you ever been 
ae. Lor 


“Never,” replied Hector. 

‘* Well then, residing at York,” con- 
tinued Cively, ‘‘ has recently, it appears, 
peen instituting inquiries concerning 
me She did uot kuow that I had 
come to reside in London with Mr. and 
Mrs. Timperley ; and her inquiries were 
therefore first instituted at Cambridge, 
where her agent, through whom she 
was making her investigation, learnt 


things to my prejudice——perhaps you 
best know, Hector, how our connexion 
could have transpired ——” 


“T call God to wituess,” ejaculated 
the young patrician vehemently, ‘that 
never did my lips——But Ah! perhaps 
that infamous woman Mrs. Chicxlade— 
or that other woman, you kuow, who 
succeeded her in the occupation of the 
cottage where we used to meet—may 
have whispered——” 

‘Well, no matter,” interrupted Miss 
Neale ; “the mischief is done—it sig- 
nifies not how. Very certain it is that 
a report has been made to my,aunt at 
York that I was courted by you at 
Cambridge, and that if we were not 
privately married we ought to have 
been—at least for my reputation’s sake. 
Well, my aunt does not seem to have 
arrived at the worst conclusiun upon 


‘will afford me greater pleasure. 
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the point: on the contrary, she seems 
to cherish the hope and to cling to the 
belief that our connexion was an hon- 
ourable one, but that for certain family 
reasons you have not as yet dared give 
publicity to our union. My aunt is ex- 
ceedingly ill—she cannot live many 
weeks, perhaps not many days: she has 
thirty thousand pounds to bequeath— 
and she has written to me a very long 
letter, in which her decision is made 
known, Here it is,” added Miss Neale, 
producing a letter from her pocket ; 
“you can read it by the aid of this 
lamp.” 

“Tt is not necessary, my dear girl,” 
replied Hardress: ‘ you can explain its 
coutents.” 

‘Very well, then,” said Cicely: “it 
will save time, for the letter is a long 
one and is crossed. My aunt tells me 
therein that if I will visit her, accompa- 
nied by my husband—if it is only for a 
single day—she will make me her heir- 
ess—she will leave me her fortune. If 
I had never known you,—I should at 
this moment find myself the heiress to 
that fortune beyond doubt or question- 
ing. It is through you therefore that I 
run the risk of losing it; and it is con- 
sequently you that are in duty bound to 
help me to its acquisition.” 

“By heaven, my dear Cicely!” ex- 
claimed the young patrician, ‘ nothing 
And 
now I understand the condition on 
which you will release me from that 
compact——” 

‘““Yes—that is the condition,” said 
Miss Neale. “You vow understand 
what I meant by ere now alluding to as 


much as was left of my reputation. It 


were useless to tell you that after your 
conduct towards me I continue to en- 
tertain any love on your behalf; and 
therefore, when the other night | made 
you sign the paper, pledging yourself to 
lead me to the altar, it was only in the 
hope of obtaining a good social position 
and being released from dependence on 


‘my relations in Lincoln’s lun Flelds, I 


will not even pretend that I sought to 
tranquilize any qualm of conscieuce— 
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or to repair my injured virtue. No! in 
seeking to become your wife, it was sim- 
ply that I might obtain an independ- 
ence; for I said to myself, ‘ He will be 
compelled to allow me a competency, 
even if he will not Jive with me!’ Thus 
you see when love was destroyed in my 
heart, my views became entirely selfish: 
but this letter of my aunt at York— 
which reached me yesterday morning— 
has changed as it were the exigencies 
and necessities of my position.” 

“Yo be sure!” exclaimed Hardress: 
“a fortune of thirty thousand pounds 
will settle you in comfort for the rest of 
your life!” 

“You fully comprehend, therefore,” 

continued Cicely, ‘‘that to me _ this 
matter is one of the most vital impor- 
tance. My aunt is already more than 
half inclined to believe that I am really 
a legally aud honourably wedded wife; 
and not a single doubt will remain in 
her mind if you consent to aid me in 
a manner which must naturally suggest 
itself to yoar understanding.” 
_ “Oh, IT fally comprehend !” exclaim- 
ed Hector Hardress. ‘It is a little in- 
nocent cheat which we must put upon 
the old lady ?” 

* Precisely so,” responded Miss Neale. 

“Then you wish me to accompany 
you to York |!” said Hector inquiringly. 

“Tt is absolutely necessary. You 
can surely give me three days of your 
time, when | am absolving you from a 
compact which, if fulfilled, would de- 
vote the whole remnant of your exist- 
ence unto me!” : 

“T will give you three days—or five, 
or seven, for that purpose and on this 
condition,” rejoined Hector. ‘ When 
do you wish to start ?” 

“To-morrow morning, by an early 
train,’ replied Cicely. ‘There must be 
no delay in tae matter ; for ny aunt is 
very ill ? 

“There shall be no delay as far as I 
am concerned !” exclaimed Hardress. 
“I can easily get away from London for 
a week, if it be necessary. I will meet 
you therefore at the station, to-morrow 
moruing——” ; | 
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“At nine o’clock,” said Cicely. ‘‘ We 
shall reach York in the evening—we 
shall first of all repair to an hotel—and 
thence will I despatch a messenger to 
my aunt with the intelligence that I 
have arrived with my husband, and that 
we both of us solicit permission to pay 
our respects to her immediately.” 

‘*Good !” said Hardress; “lay your 
plans as you like—and rest assured that 
when in the presence of your aunt, I 
will perform to perfection the part of a 
loving husband towards you. I will 
call her ‘dear aunt,’ and will manifest 
such concern for her illaess——” 

“Tf you do all this, Hector,” ex- 
claimed Cicely, in atone that appeared 
to be full of gratitude, ‘‘I shall forgive 
you for all the past—and we shall be 
good friends for the future !” 

“T am delighted to hear you speak 
thus,” cried Hardress ! : 

“And I am delighted,” rejoined Cice- 
ly, “to find that you exhibit so much 
readiness to succor me. Ali! by the 
bye, iy aunt must of course be led to 
suppose that you are very well off, and 
that we are not courting her merely 
for the sake of the money which she 
has to leave.” 

‘“We will go to the best hotel and 
engage handsome apartments there,” 
exclaimed Hector. ‘I will take my 
valet with me—we will live sumptuous- 
ly—iu short, if the old lady, who seems 
fond of making inquiries, should send 
any agent to ask questions at the hotel, 
everything shall be satisfactory.” 

‘And in this case the fortune will be 
mine !” said Cicely, at the same time 
raising her veil and gazing up with an 
animated countenance at her patricfan 
companion, 

“ But there is one little thing which 
has just struck me,” said Hardress, who 
could not help thinking that Miss Neale 
looked handsomer and more captivating 
than ever ; ‘and this is that if we play 
the part of husband and wife for a few 
days at the hotel—and if we so conduct 
our proceedings as to satisfy any inquir- 
ies which the old lady may make—we 
must in every particular behave as if we 
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were really man and wife. 
stand me, Cicely ?” 

“Yes, I understand you, Hector ;’ 
said the young lady, bending down ss 
looks. “I have not become a prude— 
I do not mean to affect a virtue which 
you know that I possess not. For the 
time being,” she added, in a lower tone, 
‘‘T will be to you as a wife.” 

Cicely gave him her hand, which he 
pressed ; and she then hurried away, 
drawing down her veil. 

On issuing from the Regent’s Park, 
Cicely took a cab and proceeded to the 
Strand. It was now late, but she 
found a chemist’s shop open. She en- 
tered it, and purchased some laudanum, 
alleging that it was for the tooth-ache, 
though she had never suffered from such 
an infliction in all her life, her teeth be- 
ing pure and sound, without speck or 
blemish. Having made her purchase, 
she returned to Lincoln’s Inn Fields— 


You under- 


where she had some ready invented tale, 


to account not only for her absence of 
that evening, but likewise for the jour- 
ney she purposed to undertake on the 
morrow 

Ata quarter before nine on the en- 
suing morning, Cicely Neale alighted 
from a cab at the terminus in Eustou 
Square ; and she was immediately join- 
ed by the Hon. Hector Hardress, who 
had already arrived. At a little dis- 
tance stood Luke Corbet, carrying in 
his hand a small portmanteau contain- 
ing his master’s effects. 

‘“‘T have already taken the tickets,” 
said Hector, pressing the hand which 
Cicely proffered him ; ‘“‘and by means 
of a small bribe I have obtained the 
promise of a compartment for ourselves 
We shall be all alone together, and we 
can converse on the part which we have 
to perform. My servant of course trav- 
els second-class.” 

Hector and Cicely took their seats in 
the compartment which the guard of 
the train was keeping for their special 
accommodation ; while Luke Corbet, 
who had received a significant glance 
from Miss Neale, ensconced himself in a 
second-class carriage. The bell rang— 
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there was the usual rush of passengers 
to their seats—the usual hurrying to 
and fro of porters and other officials— 
and the train moved on, 

Cicely Neale displayed a most amias 
ble demeanor towards Hector Hardress, 
so that it even appeared as if she had 
never experienced a cause to smart on 
account of any wrongs endured at his 
hands. She smiled and conversed gai- 
ly ; she permitted his caresses: and 
after a while she returned them, just as 
she was wont to do in past times, at 
the cottage in the neighborhood of 


Cambridge. Hardress was completely 
happy. He had not only freed himself, 


as he thought, from the persecutions of 
Cicely, from her vindictiveness, and 
from the consequences of the compact 
signed at Sidney Villa—but he had got 
back a mistress whom he liked as such, 
though he never loved her sufficiently 
to think for a momeut of making her his 
wife. 

The hours passed away, and atiength 
a halt of about twenty minutes waa 
made to enable the passengers to take 
refreshments. Hardress aud Cicely 
alighted as well as the rest; and Miss 
Neale at once sought an opportunity of 
saying a word tc Luke Corbet, unper- 
ceived by his master. This opportunity 
was obtained, and she hastily whispered 
to the valet, ‘‘ Mr. Hardress will pres- 
ently desire you to put a bottle of Port 
and glasses in our compartment. Mind 
that you pour the contents of this vial 
into the bottle | Everything | that I 
have in view depends upon you.” 

Cicely then hastened to rejoin Hector 
Hardress at the refreshment-table : and 
they commenced their luncheon. He 
ordered sherry, but Cicely said to him, 
“You know that [ never drink it |” — 
adding with a smile, ‘‘It always tustes 
to me like antimeonial wine |” 

‘What will you have, then?” in quir- 
ed Hector. 

‘Some Port, which I will mix with 
water.” 

“Then I will take Port likewise,” 
added Hector ; and the command waa 
given to the waiter accordingly. 
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“Tam no judge of wine,” said Cicely 
when the Port was supplied ; ‘ but this 
appears to be excellent.” 

‘Yes, it is very guod,” observed Har- 
dress ; ‘‘ and it is a pity that they allow 
us so short a time to procure our re- 
-freshments here—for I could drink a 
pint of this wine to my iufiuite comfort 
and satisfaction.” 

‘What is to prevent you from kav- 
ing a bottle placed in the railway-car- 
riage ?” asked Cicely. ‘‘ You can order 
some biscuits likewise ; and | should in- 
finitely prefer such a luncheon to this 
cold meat,” she added, pushing the 
plate away from her. ‘‘ Besides I wish 
to see you enjoy yourselfi—you shall 
smoke your cigar—you kuow that | do 
lot care about it, aud the compartment 
is all to ourselves.” 

Hector was delighted to find Miss 
Neale thus amiable: and he readily 
agreed to ber proposition. 

“here is your valet,” said Cicely, 
giancing towards the.door, at which 
Luke Corbet was lounging so as to be 
iu readiness to be summoned. ‘ Bia 
him place in the carriage all that we 
require.’ 

Hector accordingly beckoned Luke 
to approach, and the instructions were 
given. hen Hector and Cicely re- 
sumed their seats in their own compart- 
ment, they found a decanter of Port- 
wine, a couple of glasses, a paper-bay 
containing biscuits and cakes, and half-a 
dozen cigars, in readiness for use. The 
train moved on, and Cicely, stiil with 
a must amiable smile, “Now light 
your cigar, Hector, and suffer me to 
perform the duties of cup-bearer.’ 

“Why not say Hebe at once ?” asked 
Hector, likewise smiling as he paid this 
compliment, which, he followed up with 
a kiss upou the full red lips of his com- 
panion. 

Hector accordingly lighted his cigar, 
while Miss Neale began to eat one of 
the little cakes from the paper-bag. 

* And now,” she said, “since I have 
set myself up as a judge ‘of wine to-day, 
I will pass my opinion on this fresa sup- 


ply of Port” 
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She filled a glass, took one sip of its 
contents, and said laughing, ‘I don’t 
kuow whether it is that being in such 
good spirits I am prepared to eujoy ev- 
erything to-day—but really it strikes 
me that I never before appreciated the 
merits of wine. Ah, there is a beauti- 
ful country-seat |”? 

And as Hector turned his looks in 
the direction indicated by Miss Neale, 
she from the other window, which was 
open, tossed out the remaining contents 
of the glass which she -held in her hand. 
it was done in the twinkling of an eye, 
aud wheu Hector turned towards her 
again, She seemed as if she were just fin- 
ishing the process of imbibing the wine 
with her lips 

‘Well, my dear girl,” cried Hector, 
langhing, “I do indeed think that wine 
must be to your taste—and now you 
shall perform the part of Hebe to me” 

Cicely was about to take up the oth- 
er glass, but Hardress, who was playful- 
ly happy, insisted that he would drink 
out of the same glass as his fair compan- — 
ion 3 so she filled it accordingly. 

“Ab !? be said, as he swallowed 
about half fhe contents ; ‘* cigars and 
Port-wine do not go well together, 
The former seem to impart a queer 
kind of acrid taste to the latter,” he 
continued, “ But never mind! it is my 
fault if I spoil good wine by means of 
the weed.” : . 

He finished the contents of the glass, 
and went on puffing his cigar. Cicely 
Neale rattled away in a joyous strain— 
she talked incessautly. Hector was de- 
lighted ; be thought he had uever found 
her so agreeable, and he still fancied 
likewise that he had never seen her look- 
ing so handsome. After a while she 
filled him another glass, the coutents of 
which he drank ; and he took another 
cigar. Presentiy he remarked with a 
smile that she was not doing justice to 
the luncheon of her own choice: so she 
ate another cake, and half filled a glass 
with wine—observing, ‘‘ lt is really ex- 
cellent ; but 1 am compelled to be more 
moderate than you.” 

Hardress began to feel rather drow- 
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sy ; but he endeavored to shake off this 
inclination to slumber: and Cicely 
again pointed out some object of inter- 
est in the distance. Hector turned to 
Jook at it, and again were the contents 
of Miss Neale’s glass tossed from the 
window. Again too after a little while, 
Cicely’s fair hand presented a bumper 
to Hardress; and he, with an effort 
against his increasing drowsiuess, drank 
off the wine. 

Soon afterwards his eyelids felt as if 
they were being weighed down ; and he 
said, ‘‘l am afraid, Cicely, I have ta- 
ken too much wine—or else it must be 
these cigars—they are uncommonly 
strong—traveling too always makes me 
sleepy——” 

“Then why should you not sleep ?” 
ejaculated the amiable Miss Neale. 
* Come! take this seat next to me— 
pillow your bead on my shoulder—and 
I will watch over you. You know,” 
she added yvaily, “I must study how to 
play the part of an affectionate wife, 
the better to deceive the dear old aunt 
at York.” 

Hector, who now felt himself totally 
incapable of struggling against the in- 
creasing sense of drowsiness—placed 
himseif uext to Cicely, aud pillowed his 
head upon her bosom. She threw her 
arms around him, and began to hum a 
tune as if she were rocking a child to 
sleep. 

‘bis is delicious !” murmured Hec- 
tor, ina low languid voice; and in a 
few minutes he slept profoundly. 

Several hours passed, during which 
mauy little incidents occurred, in which 
Cicely'and Luke Corbet were the prin- 
cipal actors ; while Hector Hardress 
coutinued in a state of profound uucon- 
sciousness. Four or five times during 
the lapse of these hours, more of the 
drugged wine was poured down his 
throat, so as to retain him in that state 
of stupefaction—Cicely being careful, 
however, not to administer an excessive 
dose. 

When Hector began slowly to awak- 
en from the long trauce into which he 
had been plunged, be strove to collect 
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his ideas. But his head ached fearful 
ly, and his thoughts were all in confu- 
sion. At length he became aware that 
he was in bed—that he was not alone 
—and that a light was burning in the 
room. It was a strange room, he had 
never been there before. 


iny—Miss Neale, Port-wine and cigars, 
began arising in his mind—but he 


thought that he must be dreaming, un- ~ 


til coutemplating the countenance of 
his companion, who appeared to sleep, 
he recognised Cicely. Then he pressed 


his hand to his brow, and began to re- - 


flect more deliberately, until he so set 
tled all his ideas that he remembered 
everything that had taken place down 
to the period when he fell asleep with 
his bead reposing on Cicely’s bosom. 
But not for a single instant did be-sus- 
pect that any treachery had been play- 
ed upon him, or that the wine was 
drugged. 

Aud now, ashe again turned bis 
looks towards Cicely Neale, her large 
blue eyes opened, her full red lips part- 
ed with a gay smile, and throwing her 
arms around bis neck, she said, ‘ Why, 
my dear Hector, the cigars aud the 
wine did indeed produce an effect upon 
you! You were quite tipsy, uuless it 
were——” 

“Head | I must bave been so !” he 
ejaculated. “ But where are we ?” 

‘* Where should we be but at York ?” 
responded Cicely. ‘‘ Did you nut say 
that we were to put up at the best ho- 
tel and engage the haudsomest apart- 
ments 2” 

“To be sure! all right !” ejaculated 
Hardress. ‘ But what o’clock is it!” 

Cicely at once took her watch from 
beneath .the pillow 
hands indicated three o’clock in the 
moruing, She said quietly aud collected- 
ly, ‘lt is just half-past eleven.” 

The fact was that they had not been 
at the hotei fur more than about three 
hours : but it did not suit ber purpose 
to let Hardress know how late they 
had arrived there. 

“ Half-past eleven!’ he exclaimed, 


Vavue and - 
jumbled recollections of railway travel- 


; and though the 
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“Then how long have ‘we been in bed |” 
“ You, my dear Hector, were put to 
bed the moment you were brought into 
the house,” replied Cicely : “ But I did 
not retire till ten o’clock. I did all I 
could to awake you, as did Luke like- 
wise ; but we could not possibly suc- 
ceed.” & ; 
“This is extraordinary !” said Har- 
dress. ‘‘I never slept so before. I 
have a dreadful pain in the head ” 

“Now, dou’t be alarmed, Hector,” 
said Cicely ; ‘‘but Ido verily believe 
that you had a rush of blood to the 
head ; for while you were sleeping in 
the train, your countenance was so 
flushed, you breathed so heavily, and 
when we arrived at York, it was impos- 
sible, as [ have already said, for Luke 
and me to arouse you. But yo are 
better now ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know. Iam awake, 
and that’s all that can be said. My 
head aches frightfully, my tongue is 
parched—I would give the world for 
some soda water |” 

“Just what I foresaw!” ejaculated 
Cicely, as she leapt out of bed. “TI or- 
dered some to be placed in the room.” 

* How kind of you !” said Hardress ; 
and the next moment he received a 
tumbler of the refreshing beverage from 
the fair hand of Miss Neale. ‘ What 
the deuce will the people of the house 
think ?” he continued, as he gave her 
back the glass. ‘ They of course sup- 
posed that I was dead drunk ; and here 
is a pretty beginning for this old aunt 
of your’s! If it gets to her ears, she 
will form a nice estimate of my charac- 
ter |” 

“All this I have taken care of,” re- 
plied Cicely, as she returned to her 
place in the couch; ‘and Luke was 
duly tutored by me. I represented 
that you had been seized with a fit——” 

“ Admirable, Cicely !” cried Hard- 
ress. ‘‘It was the best thing you could 
do. 
yossess |” 

“Yes—a very ready one,” she said, 
laughing: but there was a_ hidden 
meaning in her words. ‘‘ You must 


But what a ready invention you | 


Lag 


keep your chamber all day to-morrow ; 
and I will not communicate with my 
aunt until the day after. If she do not 
learn when we arrived, we need offer 
no excuse for the delay in paying our 
respects to her ;- but if she showld find 
it out, we need only repeat the same 
story which I have told the servants at 
the hotel : and we may throw in a lit- 
tle pathos about the delicate state of 
your health—the excitement of travel- 
ing—and so forth!” 

“True !” said Hardress; ‘and. as 
for keeping my chamber, I really think 

that I shall be compelled to do so ; for 
i feel downright ill.” 

“Tt must have been a flow of blood 
tu. the head,” observed Cicely » “for 
you did not drink so very much wine 
after all. I had my share of it, as you 
know : and it produced not the slight- 
est effect upon me,” 

“Then it must have been an effusion 
of blood,’ rejoined Hector. “I will 
consult the family physician when [ get 
back to London. But how was I got 
to the hotel ?” | 

“Luke and I placed you in a hack 
ney-vehicle,” answered Cicely ; “and 
we brought you hither. The moment: 
the chaise stopped at the door, ont 
came the waiters, ‘Can I have apart- 
ments, I said, ‘for my husband and 
myself, and for our domestic ?” The re- 
sponse was immediately in the affirma- 
tive. ‘My husband Mr. Hardress’ is 
very ill,’ I said: ‘he has had a fit, to 


which I regret to say he is liable ; but 
he will be well in a day or two. The 


waiters assured me that every attention 
should be paid you: you were borne 
into the hall; and there the landlady 
herself came forward to render her suc- 
cour.” 

‘You told Luke,” said Hector, “ to 
keep up the story that we were man 
and wife ?—for previous to our setting 
off I had only just hinted to him——” 

“T really said nothing on the sub- 
ject,” interrupted Miss Neale. “I could 
not look the man in the face and tell 
him such a thing—although he knows 
very well that I am travelling with you 
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as your mistress. But you best know 
whether he is discreet or not ?” 

“ Oh, he is discretion itseif !” rejoined 
Hector: “and now that I bethink me, 
I gave him sufficient instructions—— 
Besides, even if I had not, the fellow 
would not run out of his way to let the 
people of the hotel into the secret. 
Whenever a gentleman travels with a 
lady in this way, she always passes as 
his wife.” 

“Well, then, there is no fear,” said 
Cicely, as if completely reassured 
‘“ But now compose yourself to sleep— 
and you will be better in the morning.” 

There was already a drowsiness com- 
ing over Hector Hardress: he yielded 


to it: and in a few minutes he again 
slept profoundly. When he next 


awcke he found himself alone: but the 
light of the day was uow shining 
brightly in at the windows. Cicely, 


with her toilet only half achieved, 
emerged from an adjoining dressing- 


room, on hearing Hector move in the 
couch » and throwing her arms about 
his neck, she inquired how he felt. 

“A little better—but only a little,” 
he answered. ‘I have a strange heav- 
iness in the head——” 

“Another sign,” ejaculated Cicely, 
“that it must have been an effusion of 
blood! Remain in bed—I will see 
about your breakfast almost immediate- 
ly—and I will pass the whole of the day 
with you in this chamber.” 

Miss Neale hastened into the dres- 
sing-room, where she speedily finished 
her toilet ; and she then raug the bell 
for one of the servants of the establish- 
ment. A chambermaid soon appeared ; 
and Cicely said, ‘‘ My husband is too 
ill to get up to breakfast : he will 
take it in’ bed. Will you not, dear 
Hector ?” 

‘“T think I had better, my dearest 
wife,” responded Hardress, who thouzht 
it requisite to appear as uxoriously 
affectionate as she seemed to be fondly 
tender. 

The chambermaid inquired what the 
lady and gentleman would like for their 
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breakfast ?— 
needfnl instructions, 

“What a strange sound this York- 
shire dialect. has !” observed Hardress, 
when the young woman had_ retired, 
“Tt is not nulike the Scoteh.” 

“ By no means unlike,” replied Cice- 
ly ; ‘‘and I have often heard the same 
thing remarked before ” 

The chambermaid soon reappeared ; 
she spread the breakfast-table ; and 
Cicely hastened to supply Hector with 
his repast. 

He however felt sick at the stomach, 
and could scarcely force himself to 
swallow two or 


toast ; though he was faint for want of 
food. He however drank a consider- 


able quantity of tea; and this bever- 
age refreshed him somewhat. 

Searcely was the breakfast over, when 
there was a gentle tap at the door; and 
Cicely hastened to see who was there. 
It was the landlady, who had come to 
inquire after Hector’s ‘iealth. As she 
was an elderly matron, Cicely at once 
asked her to walk in ; and the landla- 
dy, advancing into the room, said, “I 
hope, sir, you find yourself better this 
morning yn 

: Why, thank you, the tea has re 
freshed me a little,” replied Hector ; 
“but still, as I was just saying to Mrs. 
Hardress 4: 

“His head is still very bad,” said 
Cicely ; “and even the slightest sound 
makes it ache worse. I mean to keep 
him quiet all day in this chamber.” 

“Thats right,” said the landlady. 
“ But do you not think, ma’am, that 
medical advice " 

‘‘ My wife will tell you,” exclaimed 
Hector, “that I cannot endure the 
sight of a doctor——” 

‘That is perfectly true,” interrupted 
Miss Neale : then hastily turning to the 
landlady, she said, “Leave us now ; 
for talking only makes his head worse.” 

‘““T am going, ma’am,” replied the 
landlady. ‘ But permit me to observe 


that every attentiou which can be shown 
eat 


and Cicely gave her the - 


three mouthfuls of. 
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“ Yes, yes—I know it; and I thank 
you,” interjected Hardress. ‘‘ My wife 
has told me how kind you were last 
night— —” 

The landlady’s countenance saddenly 
wore a singular expression—as well 
it might, on hearing herself thus thank- 
ed for something she had not done ; for 
she was'in bed asleep when the guests 
arrived at the hotel. Cicely hastened 
to escort the worthy matron to the 
door ; and as it closed behind ~ her, 
Hector said, ‘‘ Well, on my soul! the 
more I hear the people of this estab- 
lishment speak, the more I am struck 
by the peculiarity of the Yorkshire dia- 
lect. I did not think it was like what 
I find it to be.” 

“It is indeed peculiar,” auswered 
Cicely. 

Hours passed on: Hector remained 
in bed—aud Miss Neale sat by the side 
of the couch, conversing with him, or 
reading to him from a book which she 
had found in their sitting-room. At 
length it was time to think of ordering 
dinner 5 and Hector now found himself 
sv much better that he expressed his 
ability to partake of something at this 
repast. He proposed to summon the 
chambermaid: but Cicely exclaimed 
with alaugh, ‘' What ?—do you ima- 
gine she will know anything about the 
larder? Let us ring for the waiter.” 


The bell was accordingly rung: the. 


chambermaid answered the summons ; 
but she was desired to send up the 
waiter. In a few minutes the waiter 
inade his appearauce ; and with a bow 
he expressed a hope that Mr. Hardress 
felt. better. 

““My husband is decidedly better,” 
said Cicely : then in a whisper to Hee- 
tor, she added, ‘‘These people are all 
determined to overwhelm us with their 
civilities.” 

“What would you like for dinner, 
sir?” asked the waiter, shifting his nap- 
kin from beneath the right arm to the 
left, pecause a hotel-waiter always 
seems as if he felt himself bound to 
accompany his queries with a business- 
like gesture. 
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“Oh, I must leave it to my wife !* 
exclaimed the young patrician. ‘ Set. 
tle the matter with Mrs Hardress.” 

Cicely forthwith proceeded to order » 
such little delicacies as might appear 
best calculated to tempt the appetite of 
the invalid; and the waiter retired to 
communicate bis instructions to the 
cook. 

Hector now thought that he was well 
enough to get up and move into the 
sitting-room, so that he might enjoy his 
dinner with all the more comfort, and 
Miss Neale offered no objection to the 
proposal, 

The young patrician found himself 
refreshed by his ablutions ; the fact of 
moving about in the room likewise tend- 
ed to dispel the remnant of giddiness 
which he had experienced ; and. by the 
time dinner was in readiness to be serv- 
ed up, Hector was also in readiness to 
partake of it. 

The apartment where be now rejoiu- 
ed Cicely, was well lighted and hand- 
somely furnisned. It was the com- 
mencement of November: the weather 
was exceedingly cold—a magnificent 
fire blazed in the grate—and the dra: 
peries of the windows were closed. 
The table was neatly laid ; and a smok- 
ing tureen of soup was soon placed 
thereon. 

Hector did justice to it: then fol- 
lowed fish, poultry, game, and sweets in 
due succession ; and Cicely’s patrician 
companion contrived to make an excel- 
lent repust. He drank a few glasses 
of wine; his spirits rose—he was in aun 
excellent humour—and as he coutem- 
plated Miss Neale, he thought to him- 
self that she was a superbly grown 
young woman, and that he should not 
at all mind if his present trip with her 
was extended to a few weeks instead of 
a few days, so long as she did not ask 
him to make her his wife in reality, 
Presently—during the interval between 
the desert and th: entrance of coffee— 
Hector, rising from his chair, lounged 
towards one of the windows. Pulling 
aside the curtains, he looked through 
the panes into the wide street in which © 
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the hotel was situated ; and as he con- 
templated the features of that thorough- 
fare by the light of the gas-lamps, he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ Well, I had not an idea 
that York was so fine a city !” 

“Ah! LT reeollect,” said Miss Neale, 
“you mentioned, I think, when we 
were in London, that you had then 
uever been to York ?” 

“Never,” answered Hector: ‘ this 
is the first time. Whereabouts is the 
cathedral ?” 

“Somewhere in that direction,” re- 
joined Cicely, who, was now standing 
by his side at the window, 

“And where may your delectable old 
aunt live?” inquired Hector, with a gay 
laugh. 

“Tonly know the name of the 
street,” responded Cicely : ‘“‘but I am 
ignorant of its whereabouts. This is 
likewise my first visit to York.” 

“The longer I contemplate these 
lofty buildings, their style of architec- 
ture, and their general appearance,” 
continued Hector, ‘the more do they 
remind me of the streets in Edin- 
burgh.” 

‘ Indeed ?” ejaculated Cicely. ‘‘ Then 
Edinburgh must be a very fine city ?” 

““Yes—some portion of it,” respond- 
ed Hardress,—“‘ all the new part. But 
what on earth is that great towering 
object we behold yonder? I declare 
that it looks exactly like Edinburgh 
Castle ?” 

“Why, that is York Castle, to be 
sure!” rejoined Cicely. “It is a fa- 
mous building, as I have read in books 
aud have often been. told. Come, my 
dear Hector,” she added, throwing her 
arm round his neck, ‘‘ let us return to 
the cheerful fire ; for everything looks 
so bleak and cold out of doors, that it 
makes me shudder with a glacial chill. 

The young patrician pressed his lips 
to those of Cicely as her countenance 
was upturned towards him; and he 
suffered her to lead him back to his 
seat. Coffee was soon afterwards serv- 
ed up;and by the time the fragrant 
Mccha beverage was discussed it was 
ten o’clock 
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Miss Neale suggested that they 
should retire to rest, for fear that Hec- 
tor might do himself harm by sitting up 
too long . He had no objection to 
withdraw in such companionship ; atid 
they accordingly songht their chamber. 

When they rose in 
Hardress found “himself perfectly well ; 
aud he was in excellent spirits. 

“Now, my dear girl,” he said, laugh- 
ing gaily as they sat down together at 
the breakfast-table, to which Cicely at 
once hurried him without giving him 
time to have a single peep from the 
wiudow of the sitting-room, ‘‘we must 
soon think of letting the dear old aunt 
know that we are at York.” 

“Yes, Hector—we can delay it no 
longer,” replied Cicely. ‘Oh, I pro- 
mise you,” she exclaimed, now laughing 


‘in her tarn, ‘‘ we shall have some excel- 


lent amusement! Bunt I was. thinking 
how it wonld flatter the old lady if you 
yourself were to write her a little note, 
to be enclosed with mine.” 

“And why shouldwt I?” asked 
Hector. ‘“ By all means let us keep 
up the joke! There! I have done 
eating | You may pour me out another 


cup of coffee—and I will pen the note | 


while you finish your breakfast.” 

“Oh! I have also finished,” cried 
Miss Neale. ‘‘Stay! here are writing- 
materials. What fun it is, to be sure!” 
—and Cicely laughed so as to display 
her brilliant teeth. 


The next moment she spread out an- 


open port-folio on the table before Hec- 
tor: she arranged a sheet of paper— 
she dipped the pen in the ink—and she 
placed it in his hand, at the same time 
bending down and imprinting a caress 
upon his forehead. 

‘Now you must dictate to me what 
I am to say,” exclaimed Hector. “ We 
will of course begin by putting ‘ York, 
November the third’——” 

‘* No, no! never mind that now !” 
interrupted Cicely Neale : “let us make 
haste! Come, begin with ‘My dear 
Madam.” 

“Very well!” said Hector, laughing: 


the morning, ° 
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“have it your own way! And now 
proceed.” 
Cicely accordingly dictated the letter 
which Hector wrote: but both dicta- 
tion and writing were frequently inter- 
rupted by merry peals of laughter as 
well as: by the playful exchange of 
caresses. The letter, when completed, 


tan in the following manner :— 


“My dear Madam, 

“Although this is the first time I 
bave ever had the honour and _ pleasure 
of addressing you, I have nevertheless 
long known you well by repute; for 
your niece, my beloved Cicely, has fre- 
quently mentioned you to me in the 
most affectionate terms. Believe me, 
therefore, when [I convey to you the 
assurance that it will afford me infinite 
gratification to make your acquaintance; 
and I hope to have this pleasure with 
the least possible delay. If I did uot 
perform that which was no doubt a 
duty in askiug your assent to the alliance 
of your niece Cicely witn mysell, it was 
because I feared lest from any reason 
anu obstacle should be thrown in the way 
of our union, This declaration will 
serve as a proof of my deep affection 
for her whom I am proud and happy to 
call my wife: and Iam confident that 
when we present ourselves to you, you 
will look smilingly upon us and give us 
your blessing. Believe me, my dear aunt 
—for so you must now permit me to call 
you—the love I bear for your dear 
Cicely is only equalled by the pride 
with which I shall in a very short time 
present her to my family. If there has 
been anything secret and clandestine in 
the circumstances attending our union, 
it arose entirely from family reasons: but 
Iam resolved that I will act ina way 
that becomes a man who has no cause 
to blush for the partuer whom he has 
taken unto himself. I could say much 
more; but I prefer witholding additioual 
explanations uutil I have the pleasure of 
accompanying my wife into your presence 
—an opportanity which I hope will be 
afforded me with the least possibly de- 


lay. 


Lig 


‘“‘ Believe me, my dear aunt, 
‘* Your’s most dutifully. 
“ Hector Harpress.” 


“ Excellent!” ejaculated Cicely, lavish- 
ing caresses upon the young patrician 3 
“nothing could be better! This will 
have its effect!” 

‘* And now you must write your note,” 
said Hardress. 

‘Qh, it is already written and put 
into an envelope duly addressed!” cried 
Cicely, as she gaily disengaged herself 
from the arm which Hector had thrown 
about her waist; then, having rung the 
bell, she said, “See! I put your letter 
inside my own—both under the same 
cover, Here! leud me your ring with 
the crest on it, to seal the envelope.” 

Hardress complied with the demand ; 
he also folded and held a piece of paper 
to enable Cicely to melt the wax for 
the sealing of the letter. That seal 
was stamped with the young patrician’s 
crest: and by the time this was done 
the waiter entered the room in answer 
to the summons of the bell 

“Bid your valet step up, if you please,” 
said Miss Neale. 

“Yes, ma’am ;”—and the waiter with- 
drew. : 

Cicely kept Hardress talking in front 
of the fire until Luke made his appear- 
ance; aud then bounding towards the 
valet; she exclaimed, ‘“Lake this imme- 
diately—-—to the post!” she added, 
suddenly sinking her voice to a whisper, 
aud darting upon Corbet a significant 
look. 

“Yes, Miss,” replied the valet ; and 
he instantaneously quitted the room. 

At the same moment Hector Hardress 
lounged towards the window ; and on 
gazing through the panes, he was 
struck by the spectacle which met his 
view. 

‘Good heavens, Cicely !” he exclaim- 
ed, ‘if I did not know that we were 
at York I could swear that this was 
Edinburgh! But if ever in my life I 
saw Edinburgh Castle——And_ by 
heavens! there is something exactly 
like Scott’s Monument! Good God! 
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the railway-station too!—and this is 
Prince Street ! Cicely, we are in Edin- 
burgh |” 

“ Yes—we are in Huinburgh,” re- 
plied Miss Neale, with a tone, look, aud 
manner of calm quiet confidence. 

“Cicely | what does this mean ?” 
asked the young patrician, contemplat- 


ing Miss Neale with affright and dis-; 
‘ed Cicely. 


may, and with suspicions of some 
treachery agitating in his mind, though 
he knew not what it was that he sus- 


pected. ‘‘ Cicely !” he repeated with 
-vehemeuce, ‘“‘ what does it mean, I[ 
ask ?” 


“Tt means,” she rejoined, in the same 
collected manner as before, “that I am 
your wife according to the law of Scot- 
laud—and this law holds good in Hug- 
land.” 

A cry—or rather yell of savage rage 
burst from the lips of Hector Hardress, 
as the whole truth blazed upon him like 
a flood of overwhelming light. He 
made one bound forward to dash Cice- 
ly upon the floor: but her demeanour 
overawed him ; and with a hollow moan 
he sank annihilated upon a seat. 

Hector Hardress was ghasily pale : 
his under jaw had fallen as if the hand 
of death were upon him: his half-open 
mouth afforded a singularly vacant ex- 
pression to blend with the look of dis- 
may and consternation which otherwise 
marked his countenance. He lay back 
rather than sat in the chair, his eye 
riveted upon Cicely—his whole demean- 
our seeming as if the fierce rage of the 
hyena had been suddenly subdued in the 
overawed pusilanimity of the spaniel. 
Never was a Woman more imposing in 
her calm dignity than Miss Neale at 
that moment !—never was a man more 
completely cowed, crushed, and over- 
whelmed than Hardress at that same 
time ! 

‘There was a deep silence for upwards 
of two or three minutes; and then 
Cicely, breaking that panse, said in a 
calm quiet tone, “If you value your 
own self-respect, Hector—and if you 
would avoid drawing down the laugh of 
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ridicule on your head—you will abstain 
from any disturbance within the walls of 
this hotel ” 

‘“By God!” vociferated Hardress, 
springing up from his seat, ‘‘it is the 
foulest trick But pshaw! it can’t. 
possibly hold good |” 

‘Do not endeavour to delude your 
mind with this fallacious hope,” respoud- 
“The most foolish of all 
men is he who deceives himself.” 

“ Bat itis a cheat—a fraud !” cried 
Hector, the fury of whose rage was 
subdued by the sickening sense of the 
fact that there might be really more 
validity of his acknowledgment of Miss 
Neale as bis wife than he was willing 
toadmit. ‘It is utterly impossible 
that J can be held bound by any such 
absurd stratagem! What? just be- 
cause I have cailed you my wife in the 
presence of a servant or two—-—” 

‘“ Listen, Hector !” interrupted Cice- 
ly; ‘“‘and at least study to envisage 
your position in all its bearings. Not 
for a momeut do I hesitate to confess © 
that a trick has been perpetrated on my 


|part: but let us see to what extent all 


its details are ratified. In the first 
place I have your agreement, duly sign- 
ed and attested, to the effect that in ten 
days you will make me your wife. At 
the expiration of that time we appear 
in Edinburgh : you speak of me as your 
wife in the presence of the chamber- 
maid, the landlady, and the waiter : 
you call. me Mrs. Hardress—you seem 
in their estimation to be straining for 
every opportunity to give them to un- 
derstand and to impress it upon them 
that I am really your wife. But you 
do more! You write to my aunt, tel- 
ling her that Iam your wife—apologis» 


ing for our clandestine union—declar- 


ing that you will shortly present me to 
your family—iuvoking that aunt’s bless- 
ing ad 

Oh, but this is monstrous, Cicely!” 
exclaimed Hector, stamping his foot 
with impotent rage. “ That aunt of 
your’s is doubtless a creation of the 
fancy !” 
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“What? ejaculated Miss Neale, 
langhing ; “ Mrs, Timperley a creation 
of the fancy ?” 

“Mrs. Timperley !” echoed Hardress, 
with renewed consternation. 

“Yes, to be sure!” rejoined Cicely : 
“that is the annt to whom you have 
written; and the letter has already 
gone to the post, enclosed in one from 
myself, dated from Edinburgh, and 
written in a strain not very dissimilar 
to your own.” 

Once more was Hardress rendered 
utterly aghast: he was crushed and 
overwhelmed. But suddenly recollect- 
ing something, he exclaimed furiously, 
«Then that villain Lukeis your accom- 
plice |” 

“An accomplice do you call it !” 
said Miss Neale quietly. ‘“ Well, I at 
once admit that he has succoured me in 
my undertakings——” 

“Ah, by heaven! I suspect some- 
something !” ejaculated Hector, upon 
whose brain light after light was burst- 
ing. ‘That scene at Sidney Villa—— 
tell me, Cicely, it was not accidental— 
you were forewarned—you were there 
on purpose—it was all a deep-laid plot 
—and this is the result ?” 

‘Tt is useless for us now to descend 
into these details,” replied Cicely. 
“Tet us speak of those things which 
immediately concern us. I have con- 
fessed that Luke Corbet has aided me 
on several occasions. I like not a spy 
any more than you can like him: the 
man who has sold his services to me at 
a price, would sell them to any one else 
for a higher bribe. Therefore, if you 
and I are to live together, I should 
propose to reward hir liberally and dis- 
charge him, but with a character that 
will obtain for him a situation else- 
where. If, on the contrary,” continued 
Miss Neale, speaking as if the alterna- 
tives which she thus put were a matter 
of indifference to her, ‘‘ we do not live 
together, you can of course dispose of 
you valet as you like—but I shall re- 
ward him.” 

While Miss Neale was thus speaking 
Hector was reflecting with a calmer de- 
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liberation than he had yet experiencea 
since the development of the stratagem 
whereof he was the dupe. He saw 
thatif he were really tied by indissoluble 
bonds to Cicely—if she were indeed his 
lawful wife—it would be useless for 
him to assume a hostile attitude ; for 
by so doing the whole truth would be- 
come Known to the world and he wenld 
be unmercifully langhed at in society. 
If therefore the marriage was actually 
valid, he felt that it would be better to 
make e merit of necessity, to put a good 
face upon the affair, and to pretend 
that it was altogether alove-match ; so 
that instead of experiencing ridicule, he 
would become the object of additional 
interest in the sphere in which he mov- 
ed. He in consequence resolved te 
take advice upon the subject, and as: 
certain exactly how he really did stané 
with regard to his lady-companion. 

It must not however be supposed 
that because he was enabled to reflect 
deliberately, he was either completely 
cool or resigned to his lot. Nothing of 
the sort. 

It was merely that his rage was 
much subdued by the consciousness of 
the inutility of displaying it, and that 
he felt himself to he in a position where 
it was advisable to act with policy 
rather than with passion. 

“ Cicely,” he said, ‘Iam going out 
for an hour. Ido not hesitate to con- 
fess that my object is to ascertain to 
what extent I am really enmeshed by 
the toils you have iaid to. ensnare me.” 

“By all means do. so!” responded 
Cicely, with an air of calm confidence. 
‘‘T cannot have the slightest objection. 
But remember that if you run away al- 
together, I shall not be the less your 
wife—and I shall hasten to London to 
seek you at your father’s mansion.” 

“T pledge myself,” rejoined Hector, 
“that I will come back in one hour. 
Whatever be the result of the inquiries 
I am about to institute, you and I must 
come to an amicable understanding to- 
gethor.” 

“No doubt of it,” answered Cicely. 

Hector inclined his head slightly by 
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way of salutation—snatched up his hat 
—and hastened from the room. He 
met Luke Corbet upon the stairs ; but 
he stopped not to say a word to his 
valet: he was determined to take no 
step of any important nature until he 
should have first consulted an advocate 
with respect to his true position to- 
wards Cicely. 

Immediately after his departure from 
the hotel, Luke Corbet—who had been 
upon the watch, and who was most 
anxious to know how matters progres- 
sed—ascended to the apartment where 
Cicely remained. : 

“May I hope, Miss—ma’am—Mrs. 
Hardress,” said Luke, not exactly know- 
ing how to address the voung lady, 
“that all goes well? I kuew that the 
mystery must be discovered this morn- 
iug ;-I felt convinced it could not be 
maintained any longer; and when you 
gave me that letter to put in the post 
SAL? 

‘And that letter has gone to the 
post ?” inquired Cicely. 

“Yes, Miss—within five minutes af- 
ter it was in my: hand,” was the re- 
sponse, | 

“‘ Averything progresses according to 

my wishes, Luke,” said Miss Neale 
‘‘T feel convinced that in another hour 
I shall be recognised as your master’s 
wife. But whatsoever may be the re- 
sult, here is a handsome reward for you. 
You have served me well and faithful- 
] ” 
‘ Thus speaking, she placed bank-notes 
to the amount of a hundred pounds in 
Luke’s hand: and the valet expressed 
his gratitude in words and with many 
profound salutations. 

‘T think all wag managed excellent- 
ly, Miss?” said the man. “The wine 
did its work, and the shiftings from 
one railway line to another passed off 
admirably.” 

“Tt was impossible that anything 
could have been better,” replied Cicely. 
“ But, as I told you at the time, every- 
thing depended on that wine.” 

Luke withdrew, and Cicely waited in 
calm confidence for Hector’s return. 
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When she was again alone in the room, 
zhe did not give way to any passionate 
outburst of exultation—she did not 
abandon herself to any enthusiastic 
ebullition of joy ; her demeanor was 
that of one who had successfully accom- 
plished a scheme which from the very 
outset she had been certain of achiev- 
ing. The reader must not however 
suppose, from these observations, that 
she was indifferent with regard to this 
success: on the contrary, there was a 
deep inward satisfaction—but it was 
rational, sedate, and without agitation. 

In about an hour Hector returned. 
He was very pale, but the expression of 
his countenance was that of a calm 
firmness, as if he had resolved on some 
particular course to be pursued. He 


iclosed the door, and taking off his hat, 


advanced towards Cicely, saying with a 
slight bow, ‘‘I recognise you as Mrs. 
Hardress,” 

Cicely had foreseen this; she felt 
couvinced that such would be the course 
into which Hector would find himself by 
circumstances impelled. Nevertheless, 
when thus recognised as a wife—when 
addressed in this manner for the first 
time without fiction or pretence—when 
suddenly struck by the consciousness 
that she was no longer a dishonored 
young woman in her own estimation, 
but that she could lift her head high 
and look the world iu the face—she did 
now at length experience a strong en- 
thusiasm of the feelings ; and for a mo- 
ment they so far overpowered her that 
she sank down upon a seat, quivering 
with emotion. She could have wept ; 
indeed up to the very brims of her eye- 
lids rose the tears—but by a strong ef- 
fort she kept them back, and recovering 
her self possession, she said, ‘ You are 
now convinced, Hector, that I have in 
nothing miscalculated the effects of my 
proceedings ?” 

“Yes, madam,” he replied, sternly, 
““T bave indeed learnt that by strata- 
gem and fraud you have established a 
claim upon me ; and that claim I havo 
already recognised. You are the Hon, 
Mrs. Hardress.” 
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There ‘was a deep silence for a few 
minutes—during which Hector had like- 
wise taken a chair, on which he sat with 
a cold stern expression of countenance ; 
and Cicely appeared not to be watching 
him, thoagh she was really doing so with 

w furtive hut earnest attention. 

“IT presume,” Hector at length said, 
“that the story of the thirty thonsand 
pounds is as much a fiction as the aunt 
at York? But of course itis! Tam a 
fuel to ask such a question.” 

“And what if I really possessed thir- 
ty thousand pounds ?” said Cicely, now 
affecting to play with her kerchief, but 
iu reality still fixing her eyes peuetra- 
tingly upon Hector. 

“Of what avail to put such a query?” 
he demanded, with a cold disdain, 
slightly broxen by an accent and a ges- 
ture of impatience : ‘for I well kuow 
that you have nothing, and that you 
are dependent on the Timperleys for ev- 
erything.” 

_ Never mind how it becomes mine !” 
interrupted Cicely. ‘‘I swear to you 
that if [ fulfil not my word, I wiil leave 
England—I will flee away to another 
country—I will leave you unmolested— 
and you shall never hear of me again.” 

Hector was now convinced that Cic- 
ely was speaking the truth : and he ex- 
claimed, “If you fulfil your words, it 
will mitigate much of the bitterness 
that I now feel !” 


steerer 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE TRIAL. 


Ir was on the second day after that 
of which we have been writing, and a 
considerable sensation prevailed in the 
precincts of the Old Bailey; for this 
was the day fixed for the trial of Wini- 
fred Barrington. 

And how had Winifred endured a 
month’s imprisonment in Newgate? 
She had been very ill, and she remained 
tue whole time in the Infirmary ? She 
was several times visited by Mrs. Sla- 
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ter and Mr. Wardour ; she received two 
or three kind messages from Miss Eve- 
ye sent through the medium of Rach- 
el. 

Yes, Winifred had been very ill in une 

gaol, while her old grandfather was con- 
fined to his bed in the Infirmary of 
another. As often as it was possible 
Mrs. Slater went to see the old man, 
to whom she bore the tenderest messa-— 
ges from his grand-daughter ; and to 
Winifred did she carry back whatsoev- 
er affectionate sayings the old man 
himself had to send. : 

Within two or three days of the tri- 
al, Winifred appeared suddenly to com. 
mence regaining her physical strength, 
as if it thus came back by an effort of 
her own will. 

The Judges had taken their seats— 
the barristers had assembled—the jury 
were being sworn—the court was crowd- 
ed almost to suffocation. There was 
the buzzing, hamming tone of subdued 
whispered discourse, as Winifred euter- 
ed the dock ; but the moment she made 
her appearance, a dead silence fell upon 
the assemblage, and all eyes were fixed 
upon her. 

But all in a moment she was awaken- 
ed up from a species of feverish reverie 
by her elbow being nudged ; and the 
turnkey whispered in her ear, “ You 
must plead |” 

Then suddenly, as if a new phase in 
the panorama had presented itself with 
lightuing rapidity——Winifred Barring- 
ton beheld everything with clearness. 
There were the Judges upon the bench 
—there the jury in the box—there, 
seated at the table, were the barristers, 
amongst whom was Mr, Wardour: and 
all around were the “densely packed 
masses of spectators. Thg clerk of the 
court was asking Winifred whether she 
were guilty or not guilty ? 

“Not guilty,” she replied, in a voice 
which was low but clear and distinctly 
audible, and the firmness of which as 
tonished even herself. 

We need not detail the trial. The 
evidence wus precisely the same as on 
the preparatory examination, While 
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the trial was progressing Mr. Timper- 
sey was summoned from court, by Cice- 
lv. 

’ The lawyer hurried down the Old 
Bailey ; passed into Ludgate Street— 
and thence into Bridge Street, Black- 
friars. Here he entered a large and 
well-known family hotel ; and address- 


ing himself to a waiter in the hall, he; 


said, ‘I wish to see Mrs. Hardress.” 

Cicely, who was alone in that room 
until Mr. Timperley thus made his ap- 
pearance, started up from the sofa where 
she was seated ; and hastening to greet 
the old man, she exclaimed, ‘‘ My dear| m 
uncle, I am delighted to see you |” 

‘And I, my dear Cicely, am very 
glad to see you,” responded the lawyer, 
as he shook her hand warmly. ‘‘ Well, 
yon have done something good for your- 
self : but you have lost me, I fear, an 
excellent client——” 

“How so?” ejaculated Cicely in as- 
tonishment. 

‘Why, don’t say a word to your hus- 
band Hector—for it is more or less a 
secret—but I have been engaged to 
some little extent for his father Lord 
Mendlesham, for many years past.” 

‘“‘ His father cannot yet know of our 
marriage,” observed Cicely. 

‘And your husband, Mr. Hardress?” 
said the lawyer; ‘“‘I have not as yet 
had the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 

‘“‘T purposely suggested a variety of 
commissions for him to perform, and 
which will occupy him for an hour or so 
—because I wished to see you alone in 
the first instance. He has gone out.” 

‘‘T shall not detain you long,” con- 
tinued Cicely. ‘* But how think you it 
will go with Winfred Barrington ?” 

“Ah! how can it 20 with her ,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Timperley, shaking his 
head in an ominous manner, ‘‘in the 
face of all the evidence which is accu- 
mulated against her? But there is one 
very strange thing—I can’t at all make 
it out——” 

‘And what is that ?” inquired Mrs. 
Hardress quickly 

‘Why, by some means or another a 
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person has got upon the jury —an indi- 
vidual who can scarcely have any right 
to be there—and what it means I can- 
not understand.” 

“Well,” interrupted Cicely, ‘ you 
are in a hurry to return to the court— 
and I likewise have plenty to do with 
iny time ; for I must hasten and pay 
my respects to my aunt in Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields.” 

“To be sure !” said Mr Timperley. 
“ Now therefore for this business——’ 

in short, my dear uncle, I have taken 
it upon myself to promise Hector that 

my dowry shall amount. to thirty thou- 
sand pounds,” 

“Cicely, you are mad!” exclaimed the 
lawyer. 

“It is only a negotiation which I am 
opening,” answered Cicely; then taking 
a paper from her bosom, she said, ‘‘Is 
this letter, my dear uncle, worth thirty 
thousand pounds?” 

Mr. Timperley, at the sight of that — 
document, started as if bitten by a ser- 
pent. 

“You see, uncle, that I know every 
thing,” she said impressively: “but with- — 
out another syllable of discussion let us 
bring this matter to an issue. Write 
me a cheque for thirty thousand pounds — 
—and this letter is yours, to be burnt in 
that fire.” : 

“How came you by that letter?” — 
asked Mr. Timperley, in a low hollow — 
voice, 

‘“‘T cannot tell you,” answered Cicely. 
“Suffice it for you to know that if it be — 
destroyed in yonder fire’—and ; 
pointed to the grate: “‘no living soul but ~ 
myself and you could proclaim what its — 
contents were.” 4 

“Consider, my dear girl,” said Mr. ~ 
Timperley, now adopting acajoling tone 
and look, “the sum is immense! You — 
would not play the part of intimidation — 
and coercion towards your uncle! Have 
I not given you a home?—has not your 
aunt advanced you money on the mere — 
faith of your assurance that it was for 
your benefit?” s 

“And am not I doing you an im & 


she 
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mense service” exclaimed Cicely, “‘by 
putting in your possession this docu- 
ment?” 

“True, true, my dear girl!” ejaculated 
the lawyer; ‘‘I do indeed recognise the 
extent of thiss service. And never to 


your husband—and never to your aunt 
) 


“Do you think I would breathe a 
byllable concerning this?” ejaculated 
Cicely, as she held the letter before the 
lawyer’seyes. ‘Understand me well ?— 
or if understand your owv character, 
you can all tha more easily comprehend 
mine. J am intensely selfish—I am a 
hypocrite and a dissembler, as well as 
an astute strategist. My heart was 
once a good one—but it is changed. I 
have now no heart for any one but my- 
self. All my sympathies are concentra- 
ted in my own egotism. ‘To achieve my 
own aggrandisement [ would trample 
upon every Other consideration: I would 
scruple at no crime, so long as I had 
the certainty of shielding myself from 
its consequences. My affection for you 
is just as much as your’sis for me. ‘The 
sume in respect to my aunt! I owe 
neither of you anything; for you were 
both selfish in offering me an asylum at 
your house; and I was selfish in accepting 
it. You knew that I was what the 
world calls a fine young woman, and 
that I should embellish your drawing- 
room when you received guests—that 
I should be an attraction, in short. 

“Yes, you shall have the dower which 
you require. I will give you an uuder- 
taking——” 

Mr. Timperley then proceeded to pen 


the undertaking which he had agreed to 


give; and when it was concluded, Cicely 
read it with attention. 

“That will do,” she said, taking the 
paper from the table—for she had bent 
over her uncle’s saoulder to read it; aud 
she now handed him the letter which 
had possessed the talismanic power of 
eliciting the large amount constituting 
her dewry. 

Mr. ‘Timperley took that letter, his 
countenance becoming auimated with a 
strauge sinister satisfaction; and hasten- 
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ing to the fireplace, he tossed it into the 
grate. 

We must now return to the tribanal 
of justice in the Old Bailey, and see 
what has been taking place during Mr. 
Timperley’s absence. 

At quarter past ten o’clock—when 
Judge, barristers, audience, and prison- 
er were well-nigh exhausted, the jury 
returned for the last time iuto their 
box. 

“Gentlemen are you agreed ?” in- 
quired the clerk of the court. 

‘We are, sir,’ was the foreman’s re- 
sponse. 

“ How say you, gentlemen ?” demand- 
ed the clerk. ‘“ Guilty or not Guilty ?” 

“ Not Guilty,” rejoined the foreman, 

A faint cry escaped from Winifred’s 
lips ; aud she was borne senseless from 
the dock. 


aE 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AFTER THE TRIAL. 


WueEn the emphatic verdict of “ No 
Guilty,” had been delivered by the fore- 
man of the jury, Winifred fainted and 
she was at once borne from the dock, 
The Judge, without passing a single 
comment upon the verdict which had 
been returned, “ordered that the young 
girls discharge from custody should im- 
mediately take place; and he was then 
about to quit the bench,when Mr. War- 
dour made an application that the ring 
which had figured as so important au 
item in the evideuce, might be given up 
to Winifred. The Judge at once com- 
plied with his demand; and he then re- 
tired. One of the jurymen instantane- 
ously availed himself of the termination 
of the proceedings to glide out of the 
box; and he quickly disappeared. This 
was the one who had held out and who 
had succeeded in the long run in bring- 
ing all the others round to his opinion. 

Winifred on her release started away 
from the Old Bailey. She was not 
alone; she was sustained in the arms of 
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her kind friend Mrs. Slater, who could 
scarcely restrain within reasonable 


bounds the joy she experienced at the 
young girl’s acquittal. 

Mrs. Slater’s house was soon reached 

—aud Winifred was once more in her 
‘own lodging, 

An affecting seene was it on the fol- 
lowing morning when the young girl 


[ae ) 
aud her old grandfather met. This in- 


terview took place in a room adjoining 


the entrance lobby of the prison; for 


Winifred did not like to penetrate at: 


once into the goal, where she knew that 
she should be an object of marked cu- 
riosity. Therefore to the room adjoin- 
ing the lobby was the old man summon- 
ed from the infirmary; and there the 
cwain were folded in each other’s arms. 
Both wept copiously. 

“IT knew all along how it would end, 
my dear girl,” said the old man, in a 
whimpering tone: “1 Know that you 
were innocent, and that they would not 
dare to condemn you. But tell me all 
about it, my sweet Winnie.” 

“Another time, my dear grandfather,” 
she hastily replied: “let us now speak 
of yourself. You have been very ill— 
but you have wauted for nothing. Mrs. 
Slater has assured me that this was the 
sase; and she told me truly—did she 
not?” 

‘Yes, yes, Winnie—I had every 
thing I desired; but that was of no con- 
sequence, for I could not be happy so 
long as I kuew you were in that dread- 
ful place. Ab, my dear Winnie! 1 
have met with a great deal of sympa- 
thy. Mrs. Slater has been very kind to 
me, and has brought me ail sorts of 
nice things. Aud that young lady too 
whom you worked for——” 

‘* Miss Evelyn,” said Winifred. “Yes 
—Mrs. Slater told me that Miss Eve- 
lyu bad sent you several little presents.” 

“And then, regularly every Satur- 
day evening,” continued the old man,” 
“two guineas were forwarded to me, 
enclosed in an envelope, and evidently 
directed ina feigned hand. I cannot 
think from whom the mouey came——” 

“It was some kind friend, dear graud- 
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father, who chose to remain unknown,” 
said Winifred, a slight flush passing 
across her countenance; for she doubt- 
less knew, or at least suspected who 
was the author of that anonymously be. 
stowed bounty. “And now tell me,” 
she continued, anxious to keep her 
grandfather’s attention diverted from 
the circumstances of her trial and ac- 
quittal,—‘“ tell me how gets on the law- 
suit? Do you still employ Mr. Tim 
perley ?” 

““Yes—oh, yes,” responded old Bar- 
rington: ‘ for Timperley has never 
seemed so sanguine of success as during 
the last month. It really seemed as if 
heaven itself had deserted us all at one 
time: for poor Gustavus was ship- | 
wrecked——” 

“Oh, how I wept when I réad his 
letter |!” said Winifred, the tears now 
again gushing from her eyes. ‘ But 
what a strange coincidence! Almost 
at the very time that I was arrested on 
that terrible accusation, was poor Gus 
enduring all the horrors of shipwreck ! 
The 5th of October for me !—the 6th 
of October for him !” 

The conversation between the old 
man and Winifred was long; but the 
greater portion. of it was interesting 
only to themselves. 

When Winifred took hee departure, 
she hastened to obtain a copy of the 
Times, which was the newspaper that 
her grandfather habitually read ; aud 
she returned to her lodgings to peruse 
the account of her trial. She was re- 
joiced on finding that the name of Dal- 
ham was not mentioned as that of one 
of the jurymen ; and indeed nothing was 
said to lead to the supposition that 
there had been any special motive at 
work to influeuce the jury in their final 
decision, 

Winifred had scarcely terminated the 
perusal of the report, when the servant 
of the lodging-house entered her roois 
to announce that a gentleman desired 
an interview with Miss Barriugton. 
Winifred conjectured who the gentle- 
man was; aud she lost no time in de- 
sconding to Mrs. Slater’s parlour to — 
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which the visitor had been shown,—the 
worthy landlady herself not being at 
home at the time. 

Winnie was right in her supposition ; 
it was Mr Dalham who was awaiting 
her presence ; and we may here at once 
observe that he was the perscnage whom 
she had met near the neighborhood of 
Sidney Villa and whom she had follow- 
ed into the bye-lane, upon the memora- 
ble day of Mrs. Chicklade’s murder. 
We then described him as a man of 
ubout forty years of age—of moderate 
stature—of slim figure—and tolerably 
good-looking countenance. His hair 
and whiskers were dark ; his profile was 
aquiline ; his eyes were large and pierc- 
ing. The expression of his counten- 
ance indicated strong passions, which, 
as we have previously said, might be 
moved either for good or evil, but which 
would go to the extreme according to 
whatsoever impulse they obeyed. 

“ Winifred,” be said, as the young 
girl made her appearance, ‘‘ most heart- 
ily do I congratulate you on the result 
of yesterday’s proceedings ;” and taking 
her hand he pressed it fervently. 

* But it was to you, Mr. Dalham,” 
she replied, with the accents of strong 
emotion, “that I was indebted for this 
result. Oh! how generous and how 
good has been your conduct towards 
me! Yes, and to my grandfather like- 
wise ! for I have learnt from his lips 
sufficient to convince me that every 
week you have been the anonymous 
source of bounty towards him——” . / 

“ But be suspects it not 2?” said Rod- 
erick Daiham hastily. 

“ Heaven forbid |” ejaculated Wini- 
fred with vehemence. 

“ My name, you perceive, was not 
mentioned,” interjected Mr. Dalham. 
“Tue accounts in all the morning jour- 
uals are precisely the same.’ 

“Ou, if your father knew how you 
have befriended me,” cried Winifred, 

clasping her hands, “the consequence 
would be terrible.” — 

“Speak not of that, Winifred,” re- 
pale Roderick Dalham, It is im- 
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possible to help admiring your virtues 
aud the magnanimity of your character. 
But let me sclicit a few explanations 
from your lips.” 

‘“Has not Mr. Wardour explained 
to you everything ?” inquired Winifred. 

“ But it was under a promise of im- 
plicit secrecy on his part,” rejoined Dal- 
ham ; ‘‘and therefore he would repeat 
nothing—no, not even to me.” 

“No, no, | Mr. Dalham? I am inea- 
pable of concealing anything from you!” 
exclaimed Winifred, 

“That mystery relative to the ring,” 
said Dalham—‘“I cannot completely 
fathom it; and yet methinks [ can 
comprehend how it must have fallen in- 
to the vile woman’s hands———” | 

“That ring belonged to my mother,” 
answered Winifred. ‘“ You know un- 
der what circumstances you and I first 
met,” she continued,-a deep blush over- 
spreading her countenance. 

“Yes, yes,” said Dalham, speaking 
hastily, for he was perfeetly aware how 
painful the subject must be to the young 
girl, ‘ But about the ring——” 

‘“T will tell you,” she responded, 
“That vile woman Mrs. Chicklade came 
one Sunday afternoon to Whitecross 
Street Prison to see some man who was 
there. ‘This was about two years ago, 
and she then beheld me for the first 
time. She afterwards stopped me in 
the street and began to address me ina 
strain which I could not at first under- 
staud, but of which a dim comprehen- 
sion began at length to arise in my 
mind, She told me how I might earn 


‘much gold and lead a life of ‘pleasure 


and of indolence. 

“Tt was at the time when I was so 
truly wretched ; it was just after my 
auut’s death, and when I was thrown on 
my own resources. Iwas driven almost 
to madness; for in imagination I be- 
held my poor grandfather starving. 
Yet when that old woman addressed 
me in the insidious language of tempta- 
tion, [ recoiled from it in horror the 
moment I began to comprehend it. 

“ At last oue day, I found the slender 
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stock of money left me by my aunt ut- 
terly exhausted ; aud I dared not tell 
my grandfather how I was situated. I 
had no money and no work ; and I had 
already made away with as much of my 
apparel as I could possibly dispense 
with. But I had my mother’s ring still 
left. I decided I would dispose of the 
ring. I took it to a pawnbrokers’, but 
he refused to receive it unless I gave a 
refereuce to prove that I had come hon- 
orably by it. 

“In the street I met Mrs. Chicklade, 
who seemed to be lying in wait for me. 
I told her my tale, and she offered to 
dispose of the ring for me. I assented ; 
I was to meet her again in an hour or 
two. I met her—she told me she had 
left the ring at some place, and how two 
or three days must elapse before its sale 
could be effected. ‘Then I was indeed 
frenzied. She whispered evil words in 
my ear—I scarcely knew what I was 
doing—I was mad at the time—I sut- 
fered her to lead me to her own abode, 
and there I met you !” 

‘“‘ Yes, yes,” said Mr. Dalham hastily, 
** But the ring ?” 

“ Subsequently, when the vile woman 
learnt how in youl had accidentally 
encountered the son of my grandfath- 
er’s enemy, and how you had promised 
to befrieud me, she said that she must 
be paid her reward for having introduc- 
ed me to one who was thus inclined to 
succour me: and she expressed her in- 
tention of keeping the ring as her rec- 
ompense. 

But on that memorable day when I 
met her in the bye lane immediately al- 
ter my interview with. you, 1 beheld the 
ring upon her finger: she displayed it 
to me with a boastful triumph—and I 
implored her to suffer me to repurchase 
it. J could not bear to see that ring 
which had belonged to my pure and 
good and virtuous mother, ou the finger 
of that loathsome wretch | I had just 
received a handsome remuneration from 
Miss Evelyn, «! Syduey Villa. Yet I 
resolved to i: auy sacrifice sooner 
than leave we . «3 with that vile wo- 
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man. I therefore gave her the entire 
contents of my purse. This, Mr. Dal- 
ham, is the history of the ring.” 

“ But why should you have been so 
particular in veiling that transaction in 
such utter mystery ?” 

“Oh! why was I particular in 
shrouding everything in mystery to the 
utmost of my power ?” exclaimed Wiu- 
ifred. ‘Because to have revealed a 
portion would have been to afford a 
clue to the discovery of everything ; and 
I would sooner have perished—yes, [ 
would sooner that yesterday’s verdict 
should have been the very ovposite of 
what it was, than that the whole tale 
should have been made known. 

‘For, as I have before said, if your 
father knew that you had in any way 
succored those who bear the hated name 
of Barrington, he would have discarded, 
disowned, and disinherited you—and 
your noble generosity to me and my 
poor old grandsire would have been the 
cause of your utter ruin.” 

“This magnanimous motive on your 
part, Winifred, I all along understood ,” 
said Roderick Dalham ; ‘and I knew 
that it was useless for me to remon- 
strate, for that you would remain firm 
to any resolution you had formed.” 

“Moreover,” coutinued Winifred, 
“there were other reasons which 
prompted me ; I dared not suffer your 
name to be in any way mentioned—l 
dared not allow it to transpire, because 
it would have killed my grandfather 
with grief if it had come to his knowl- 
edge that he had for nearly two years 
past been subsisting on your bounty, 
while believing that my own earnings 
were the source of the comforts which 
he enjoyed. Thus, sooner than your 
name should have been mentioned, I 
was prepared to sacrifice myself ?” 

“Yes, yes, so I understood it; ad- 
mirable girl that you are |” exclaimed 
Dalham : “but I was resolved to save 
you. Admirable girl that you are |” 
repeated Roderick Dalham, ‘‘ you would 
in the first instance have sold you; vir- 
tue in order to procure bread fur your 
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grandsire—and now yon would have 
surrendered up your young life rather 
than ruin me with my father by pro- 
claiming that for two years past I had 
been your friend !” 

There was a brief pause, during which 
Roderick Dalham contemplated Wini- 
fred with looks of warmest admiration ; 
while her eyes were pensively bent 
downward, she being unconscious that 
he was thus surveying her. 

“ Winifred,” he at length resamed— 
and now he spoke in a lower and more 
tender tone than at firet—‘‘ I came to 
you on this occasion not merely to con- 
verse relative to the past, but to make 
you a proposition, Iam double your 
age—I have been dissipated and wild in 
my time—but if these circumstances do 
not utterly shut me out from the at- 
tainment of the hope that I cherish, one 
word from your lips shall render me 
perfectly happy. I love you—and I] 
offer you my hand. We will wed in 
secret, so that neither my father nor 
your grandsire m 

“No, Mr. Dalham, impossible !” in- 
terrupted Winifred, ‘whose look and 

tone were alike firm and decisive. ‘A 
thousand, thousand thanks for the hon- 
or which you are doing me. It cannot 
be! Numerous reasons compel me, 
Mr. Dalham, to give this negative re- 
sponse. As a benefactor, you have a 
sight to become the arbiter of my desti- 
nies But you will not use your power 
despotically ?” 

“No, not for worlds !” exclaimed 
Roderick Dalham. “ You know, Wiui- 
fred, that I would hate myself were I to 
do aught that might render you unhap- 
py. Juong have I admired your charac- 
ter without ever dreaming that this ad- 
miration on my part would expand into 
a more tender sentiment. But when I 
think of all the noble sacrifices which 
you were prepared to make, bringing us 
nearer and nearer to each other-—plac- 
ing it in my power to save your life— 
rendering me as it were necessary to 
you—when I contemplate all these 
things——” 

“Yes,” interrupted Winifred, ‘“ there 
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have indeed been strange coincidences : 
and you have had it in your power to 
render me immense services But nev- 
er can I regard you otherwise than as a 
friend. Indeed, I will be candid with 
you, Mr. Dalham,” continned Winifred, 


with blushing cheeks and downcast 
looks ; ‘there has been a love in my 


hear rt—perhaps it still lingers there-— 
though T am endeavoring to stifle it—a 
love for another—one who is absent— 
who has iimself suffered deeply ——” 
“You mean your cousin Gustavus,” 
said Roderick Dalham. ‘ Well, it is 
natural, Winifred : and may you both 
be happy together! Yet why did you 
speak of stifling this love of your’s ?” 
“Alas! because I know that the 
happiuess which you so generously hope 
that we may enjoy, is an impossibility ! 
If love be not dead in my heart, it must 
at least be triumphed over by the effort 
of my own strong will. Never will I 
accompany Gustavus to the altar! 
never will I bestow this hand npon him ! 
[ believe that he toves me—but that 
caw now never be realized !” : 
“ Good heaven, Winifred !” ejacula- 
ted Roderick Dalham 
“Do you forget, sir,’ asked the 
young girl, with a voice and look of 
melancholy sweetness, “that to your 
generosity I am indebted for the resene 
of my life from the hangman’s loathsome 
touch and the halter’s hideous pressure ? 
In a word, I have become an object of 
notoriety ——" 

‘No, no—of sympathy !” ejaculated 
Dalham. “'The whole world now looks 
upon you as innocent !” 

“Tt may be so, sir—and I hope it 
is,” answered Winifred. ‘‘ At all events 
I feel that one who has passed through 
the dread ordeal from which i have 
just issued, is not a fitting bride for a 
noble-minded man such as Gustavus.” 

“Your mind, Winifred, has received 
a terrible shock from recent circum- 
stances,” responded Mr. Dalham : ‘and 
you contemplate everything through 
this morbid medium. Yes, believe me, 
you will yet be happy with your cousil 
Gustavus |” 
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Winifred shook her head mournfully ; 
and Roderick Dalham turned the dis- 
couse into another channel, He deli- 
tately proffered pecuniary assistance : 
but it was with the greatest difficulty 
hie could induce Winifred to accept any- 
thing from the contents of his purse— 
and then it was only a smal! sum which 
she would take, so as to meet her ex- 
peuses until her own industry with the 
needle should once more become pro- 
ductive. Roderick Dalham departed, 
full of a tender admiration for the young 
girl. 

It has been seen that Cicely, on her 
return from Edinburgh, continued to 
exercise the completest coercion over 
her uncle Mr. Timperley, This geutle- 
ap was Only too glad to possess him- 
self of the letter which his niece had 
displayed to him, at the enormous cost 
of thirty thousand pounds. The sum 
was duly paid; for Mr. Timperley was 
very rich, and was accustomed to hold 
the chief portion of his funds iu a man- 
ner that should be readily available at 
a few hours’ notice. 

She now stipulated that the marriage 
ceremony should be duly performed ac- 
cording to the rites of the Huglisi 
Church ; and Hardress offered no objec- 
tion. The marriage was accordingly 
solemnized with the utmost privacy— 


Mr. and Mrs. Timperley being the only | 
A marriage settlement had ; 


witnesses. 
previously been drawn up by Mr. Tim- 
perley, in virtue of which Cicely exer- 
cised absolute coutrol over her fortune. 

Mr. Timperley was one of those men 
who always wade the best of a bad job, 
he saw that Cicely’s marriage with a 
scion of the aristocracy would greatly 
iucrease his Own consequence—and it 
was moreover his interest to keep on 
friendly terms with Cicely, for reasons 
which cannot at present be explained. 

Inmediately after the solemnization 
of the private marriage, the Hon. Mr. 
and Mrs. Hardress took a_ genteel 
house at Bayswater ; and they furnish- 
ed it elegantly, but not too expensively 
—otherwise a considerable encroach- 
meut would have been made upon Cice- 
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ly’s dower. Some few of Hector’s male 
friends called upon them the moment 
they were settled in their new home— 
bat none of the ladies of the aristocra- 
cy stopped in their carriages to leave a 
card at that house. Nothing was 
known to the discredit of Cicely ; but 
still the union of Lord Mendlesham’s 
son and heir with a lawyer’s niece was 
considered to be a match not deserving 
of countenance—at least so long as 
Hector’s own family abstained from 
stamping it with their approval. Lord 
and Lady Mendlesham vowed that they 
never would accord this approval: and 
they haughtily proclaimed that “ the 
young woman styling herself the Hon, 
Mrs. Hardress, should never cross the 
threshold of their mansion.” 

This saying was by some means or 
another wafted to Cicely’s ears; but 
instead of exhibiting either indignation 
or annoyance, she simply said, in her 
usual quiet tone of confidence, ‘ We 
shall see.” , } 

Lord Mendlesham was, as_ the read- 
er will recollect, to a certain extent a 
client of Mr. Timperley, through whose 
hands the income allowed to Mrs. De 
Vere was paid. 

Mr. Timperley was therefore acquaint- 
ed with a certain secret in respect to 


‘Lord Mendlesham ; and _ his lordship, 


upon hearing of the marriage, naturally 
couceived that the old lawyer had in- 
veiled Hector into this alliance with his 
niece. 

His tordship went privately to Mr. 
Timperley’s office to reproach him on 
the subject : but Mr. Timperley vowed 
and protested that be was perfectly in- 
nocent on the point, and that he was 
not even aware his niece was acqnaint- 
ed with Hector until after the nape 
ment took place. 

As a proof of this statement, Mr. 
Timperley displayed the letter written 
by Hardress from Edinburgh; and 
Lord Mendlesham was compelled to be 
satisfied. 

‘“ Nevetheless, Timperley, he said, 
“T never will ack nowledge your neee 
as my daughter ; and if you make such 


” 
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a request on her behalf, there shall be 
an immediate end of all dealings be- 
twixt you and me. You know that I 
have privately recommended you a num- 
ber of excellent clients ; and you must 
therefore calculate whether it be worth 
your while to quarrel with me—espe- 
cially as such a quarrel would only be 
for a fruitless purpose, inasmuch as you 
would not succeed in your aim. No! 
—sooner than yield, would suffer you 
to turn spitefully round upon me and 

oclaim all you know of a certain 
episode in my life !” 

“ My lord,” replied Mr. Timperley, 
obsequiously, ‘‘T will never betray the 
secret.” 

“On ‘the understanding, therefore, 
that you never mention to me the name 
of your niece,” replied the nobleman, 
“TJ will consent that in all other re- 
spects you and I remain the same to- 
wards each other as heretofore. As for 
my son, I shall make him a small allow- 
ance. I will not at my death exclude 
him from his heritage of titles and es- 
tates: but so long as I live, I will ex- 
ercise the paternal power—and [I will 
discard him |” 

Having thus spoken, the. indignant 
Lord Mendlesham left the attorney’s 
office. 

We should observe that although 
Cicely had been informed by her anele 
that Lord Mendlesham was one of his 
clients, she suspected not that there 
was any particular secret between 
them ; or else she would have very 
soou extorted it to use for the purposes 
which she had in view. 

Hector Hardress had necessarily dis- 
covered that his valet Luke Corbet had 
for some time past been playing a 
treacherous game towards himself, and 
oue that was in favour of Cicely. Now 
that Cicely had so succeeded, and that 
Hardress submitted to his destiny, he 
might bave pardoned Luke Corbet and 
buried the past in oblivion; but every 
fashionable young gentleman likes to 
have a valet in whom he can trust—and 
Luke was no longer trustworthy. There- 
fore Hector decided upon discharging 
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him the moment they returned to Lon 
don : and Cicely knew that it would he 
an outrage upon her husband’s feeling 
to take the valet’s part. She therefore 
assented to his dismissal; but she ob- 
tained the promise that a good character 
should be given to Luke whenever it 
might suit his purpose to obtain another 
situation :—and she privately added 
with liberality to the bribe she had 
already given the man. She had more- 
over still some work for him. to do, in 
furtherance of certain projects which she 
was about to carry on unknown to her 
husband. 

Cicely was ambitious ; and she was 
therefore enterprising, as all ambitious 
people are. She had succeeded in 
making a good match; she had already 
the title of Honourable prefixed to her 
name ; and in the course of events she 


would become Lady Mendlesham—a 
peer’s wife! But all this was not suffi- 
cient. She must be recognised by her 


husband’s family ; and as the result of 
that recognition, she must be introduced 
to the best. society. These were her 
aims: and she was resolved to accomplish 
thei. 


It was a month after the marriage 
that the incidents occurred which we 


are about torelate. Que evening Cicely 
was seated .alone her elegantly-far- 
nished drawing-room at Bayswater ; and 
half-reclining upon the sofa, she was 
reflecting on her projects. Hector had 
gone out to diue with some friends at au 
hotel: for Cicely encouraged him in 
seeking: amusement away from home— 
not merely vecause his occasional abseuce 
was convenient to herself, but likewise 
because she did not wish him to become 
disgusted with the monotony of a re- 
tired life. The deep reverie of the Hon. 
Mrs. Hardress was presently interrupted 
by the entrance of the footman, who 
was dressed in a plain but neat livery ; 
and he said, “If you please, ma’am, 
Luke Corbet requests the favour of a 
few minutes interview.” 

“Ah! I daresay,” observed Mrs. 
Hardress, with an air of careless indif 
‘he comes for a reference ay 
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to character: and I will therefore see 
him.” 

The footman retired ; and in a few 
moments Luke Corbet made his appear- 
ance. He bowed low, and looked to 
see that the door had been closely shut 
by the retiring footman., 

“Well, Luke,” said Cicely, ‘‘what 
tidings have you for me?—and are they 
good?” 

“As good as you could wish, ma’am,” 
replied Luke. “Selina has broached the 
cineca the young lady has agreed. 
Indeed, it was high time—for it cannot 
possibly be pnt off any longer. It is 
only a wonder how it could have been 
concealed so long a 

“ And you are certain that she agrees?” 
iuquired Cicely with mingled anxiety 
and exultation : though she instantan- 
eously composed her feelings aud became 
placid as before. 

‘‘ She cannot do otherwise thaa agree, 
miavam,” rejoined Luke; “and she is 
deeply grateful. Selina told her every- 
thing that I had suggested—which was 
according to your instractions, ma’am.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Cicely; ‘I have no 
doubt that this Selina of your’s, after all 
you have told me, is astute, wary, and 
trustworthy. Besides her own interests 
are so deeply concerned ——” 

“To be sure, ma’am,” said Luke. “We 
have been engaged for a considerable 
time—but we have not saved enough to 
dare think of marriage until your good- 
ness began to open a better prospect—” 

“And uow, Luke,” iuterjected Cicely, 
“ there will be nothing to interfere with 
the crowning of your wishes. In a short 
time you and Selina may marry: you 
will have a pretty little capital to begin 
the world with. Or you cau both go in- 
io the same service in some family—you 
as valet or butler, your wife as house- 


keeper.” 
“To be sure, ma’am,” responded 
Luke. “I represented all this to Seli- 


na; and therefore she entered into the 
scheme. Itis only now for you to say 
when it shall be carried out.” 


“T will leave London to-morrow,” re- 


Piued Cicely; ‘and they may come if 
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they like the day after. But you are 
sure that the house at Hastings is in 
every way fitted for the rece)!ion—” 

“T have already assured you, ma’am,” 
replied Luke, “that your instructions 
were completely attended to. You know 
I have never deceived you in any ress 
pect, nor misrepresented any thing——” 

““No—you have always served me 
faithfully. But there is still one point 
on which I entertain certain misgivings, 
I allade to the possibility of a sufficient 
excuse being invented——” 

“You have nothing to fear, ma’am, 
on that head,” exclaimed Luke. ‘‘ Seli- 
na assured me that her young mistress 
could easily devise the means of absent- 
ing herself from home for six weeks or a 
couple of months.” 

“Then, in that case,” said Cicely, 
“everything is settled. I repeat, I 
shall leave London to-morrow. By the 
bye, I am to be Mrs. Hanbury ?” 

“Precisely so, ma’am,” responded 
Luke, with a significant smile; “ and 
your visitress is a Mrs. Colebrook.” 

“Good !” said Cicely. “ Take this 
—and now leave me.” | | 

The man bowed on receiving the gold 
which Cicely placed in his hand ; and 
when he had quitted the room, an iu- 
describable .ook of mingled triumph, 
commiseration, aud malicious vindictive- 
ness swept over the countenance of 
Cicely. 

“Poor girl!” she murmured to her- 
self ; ‘she is amiable, Tam told—and 


terest |” 

Cicely now waited patiently until her 
husband returned—which was not much 
before midnight ; and he was somewhat 
surprised to find that she was sitting up 
for him—for this was the first time she 
had done so. 

“T hope yon have enjoyed yourself, 
my dear Hector ?” she said, welconine 
him with a smile. 

“You are very good, Cicely,” an 
swered Hector. ‘I wish you yourself 
could devise some means for your own 


recreation—something by way of a 
change——” 


yet T must sacrifice her to my own in 
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“ An opportunity has presented it- 
self,” rejoined Cicely. “I have this 
evening received a visit from an old 
schoolfellow of mine—a lady who is 
married, and settled at Hastings. She 
has insisted that I should pass a few 
days with her ; and I therefore think of 
accepting her proposal.” 

“By all means!” said Hardress. 
“ When do you purpose to set off ?” 

“To-morrow morning,” was the re- 
ply,—-‘‘uuless you have any objec- 
tion ?” 

‘Not the slightest !” exclaimed Hec- 
tor. ‘On the contrary, I am truly 
and sincerely glad that you have this 
opportunity of obtaining a little re- 
creation. 
I should have anything to communi- 
cate 2?” 

On the following morning the Hon. 
Mrs. Hardress took her departure from 
tlle house at Bayswater, and was con- 
veyed in her own carriage to the Lon- 
don Bridge railway-station. She on 
some excuse dispensed with the attend- 
ance of her lady’s-maid ; and she there- 
fore travelled by herself in the train to 
Hastings, where she arrived in the af- 
ternoon. Thence she took a hackney- 
fly to Mowbray Villa 

lt was two o’clock in the afternoon 
when Cicely arrived ; the day was fine 
—there was no bleakness in the atmos- 
phere ; and thas all circumstances com- 
bined to impress her with a favourable 
idea of Mowbray Villa. 

When the hackney-fly stopped at the 
gate, a neatly-dressed elderly female is- 
sued forth from the villa. She was fol- 
lowed by a pretty housemaid ; and as 
they had no doubt that Cicely was the 
lady whom they expected, they curtsied, 
and ushered her into the drawing-room. 

“Mrs. Hanbury, I presume, ma’am?” 
said the elderly female, who was _ the 
housekeeper. 

“T am Mrs. Haubury,” answered 
Cicely. ‘I suppose it is scarcely neces- 
sary to repeat the terms on which my 
servant engaged Mowbray Villa ?” 

_* Por two months certain, ma’am— 
perhaps for three,” replied the house- 


Where can I write to you if’ 
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keeper. “Terms, four guineas a week, 
with all requisite attendance. Yousee, 
ma’am, Captain and Mrs Campbell, 
my minaster and mistress, always go to 
London during the winter ; and there- 
fore if they can let the villa ready furs 
nished for a few months, they have no 
objection.” 

“Certainly not,” rejoined Cicely 
“ But T suppose that my servant drops 
ped a hint in reference to the actual 
purpose for which the villa was requir- 
ed for a couple of months—thongh of 
course the man could not speak to you 
so frankly on the subject as myself 
can.” 

‘He said sufficient, ma’am,” respond- 
ed the housekeeper, “to afford me an 
insight into the matter: but of course 
that’s nobody’s business except their's 
whom it concerns. He paid mea month 
in advance—and I gave him a receipt. 
But if I may be so bold, ma’am,” con: 
tinued the housekeeper, with a mysteris 
ously significant air, “I would recom- 
mend Mr. Saunders—a very clever 
practitioner, He is an elderly gentle- 
manu—married—and will keep a secret. 
If he should in after-life see the poor 
dear young lady——” 

“That is just the medical attendant 
who will suit,” said Cicely. ‘ He shall 
be engaged on your recommendation, 
I see that you are a woman of circum- 
Spection and prudence. This is an 
affair in which the dishonour of a young 
lady, if it should by accident transpire, 
would redouud upon an entire family ; 
and therefore we cannot be too cauti- 
ous. But | have yet something to tell 
you—something to confide to your dis- 
cretion, The young lady does not 
know me by sight: she only knows me 
by name. It is through the medium of 
her lady’semaid that I have become in- 
terested in the matter. The truth is— 
But what is your name ?” 

“Mrs. Bulkins, ma’am, at your ser- 
vice,” replied the housekeeper. 

“Well, Mrs. Bulkins,” continued 
Cicely, ‘‘ the truth is, that this young 
lady of whom we are speaking, believes 
the villa to be my own—or at least my 
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own proper habitation : and she does 
not know that it is merely temporarily 
hired for her special accommodation. 
She thinks that her lady’s maid was 
once in my service at this very villa ; 
and that I, not bemg quite so well off 
as I could wish, have agreed to receive 
the young lady during the time of her 
trouble. 


slightest difference to you; but still it 
is necessary that the tale should be con- 
sisteutly persevered in by all with 
whom the young lady may come in con- 
tact.” | 

“Oh, I understand, ma’am !” said 
the housekeeper, simpering and curtsey- 
ing as she received the couple of 
guineas which Cicely slipped into her 
hand. ‘‘I will take care that if the 
young lady should happen to speak to 
the housemaid concerning you, there 
shall be no contradiction given to the 
tale it has pleased you to tell” 

‘And Mr Saunders likewise,” sug- 
gested Cicely. 

“And Mr. Saunders likewise,” added 
Mrs. Bulkius. 

Here the colloquy terminated ; and 
Cicely began to roam through the villa 
that she might make herself acquainted 
with every nook and corner thereof, so 
that she might not seem at a loss in re- 
spect to its topography when her visit- 
ress should arrive. 

The house was very well furnished, 
and possessed every comfort for the use 
and accommodation of a genteel fam- 
ily. 

On the following day, at about two 
o’clock, the Hon. Mrs. Hardress—now 
bearing for the nonce the name of Mrs. 
Hanbury—was on the look-out for the 
expected arrival of the young lady who 
was to bear the name of Mrs. Cole- 
brook, 

It was not until seven o’clock in the 
evening that a hackney-fly from Has- 
tings drew up at the gate of the villa. 
Cicely hastened forth, to receive the 
visitress. A young lady, enveloped in 
a cloak and with a black veil over her 
countenance, alighted from the vehicle: 


It is an innocent cheat you. 
see, Mrs. Bulkins, and cannot make the: 
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she was evidently in a state of consider. 
able agitation—for she clung to Cicely’s 
arm for support. Then her maid de- 
scended ; and Cicely, in order to keep 
up appearanees, said, ‘“ How do you do, 


| Selina 2” 


“Quite well I thank you, ma’am 3° 
and I hope I find you the same,’’ was 
the ready response ? 

Cicely now conducted Mrs. Colebrook 
into the villa; and on reaching the 
drawing-room where the lamps were 
alighted and a cheerful fire was blazing 
in the grate, the young lady shook, 
Cicely by the hand, faltering forth 
“Oh, Mrs. Hanbury, how can I ever 
testify my gratitude for all this kind- 
ness 2” 

“Don’t be excited or agitated, my 
dear Mrs. Colebrook,” responded Cice- 
ly : ‘consider this house to be your 
home. I have taken precantion—lI 
have told the servants a suitable tale— 
a medical gentleman is engaged to at- 
tend upon you—one in whose honour 
you may place trust—-—” 

“Oh, what kindness !’? murmured the 
voung lady, as she sank upon the sofa. 

Selina in the meanwhile had been 
hastening over the house with Mrs. 
Bulkins, to make herself acquainted 
with its arrangements, for precisely the 
same reason which had influenced Cice- 
ly on the preceding day—namely, that 
she might not be at-a loss in ary re- 
spect when in the. presence of her mis- 
tress, but on the contrary might seem 
quite familiar with the place where she 
was supposed to have lived before. 
Selina was a genteel-looking woman, of 
about two-and-thirty—of plain counte- 
nace, though not actually ugly—of good 
manuers, ready wit, aud somewhat un- 
principled disposition. 

At the same time she was incapable 


of any action positively criminal: but 


her moral notions were not so stringeut 
as to prevent her from making money 
by complicity in the plot in which Mrs, 
Hardress were engaged. Moreover, 
Selina, as we have seen, had been suc- - 
cesstully courted by Luke Corbet ; and 
they had only required a littie improve 


she was beautifal ; and 
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ment in their prospects in order to 
think seriously of matrimony. 

During the few minutes which elaps- 
ed after Mrs. Colebrook’s introduction 
into the drawiug-room, while she expres- 
sed her gratitude to Cicely, and then 
sat overpowered by her feelings on the 
sofa, she retained her veil over her 
countenance in such a way that Mrs. 
Hardress could barely catch a glimpse 
of her features. 

Cicely however already knew that 
that partial 
glimpse was sufficient to confirm the 
impression. Selina now entered to 
conduct her young mistress to the 
chamber prepared for her reception ; 
and there she remained for nearly half. 


-au-hour. 


At the expiration of that interval 
Mrs. Colebrook returned to the draw- 
ing-room, in a plain evening toilet. 
She no longer wore a veil over her 
countenance ; and thus Cicely was at 
length enabled to obtain a full view of 
her. Her age was between tweuty and 
twenty-one : she was of fair complexion, 
aud had glossy auburn hair. There 
was an expression of peculiar sweetness 
in her features—an expression of can- 
dour—and innocence ; so that it seem- 
ed strange how such a being could have 
yielded to the wiles of a seducer, Yet 


.so it was; for this young lady was, as 


the reader must have already compre- 
hended, in a way to become a mother 
without being a wife. ° 

Yet althouzh an interval of six 
weeks would scarcely elapse ere the cri- 
sis must arrive, yet was the fact so lit- 
tle, if indeéd at all perceptible, that 
Cicely would never have suspected it 
unless previously informed of the cir- 
cumstauce The young lady was tall 
und well formed, with a remarkably fine 
bust : but she stooped slightly —though 
very slightly, and not in an ungraceful 
manner. 

It was as the flower slightly inclines 
upon its stalk. She had large blue 
eyes, full of a soft pensiveness—regular 
features, delicately shaped—an oval 
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countenance—red 
teeth. 

There was in her bearing all the grace 
of an elegant refinement ; and thongh 
her mauners were frank and affable, 
without the slightest tincture of pride, 
yet was it easy to perceive that she was 
a young lady of distinction, and that 
her accustomed place in society was an 
exalted sphere. 

Cicely surveyed her with admiration, 
xieuded with sympathy and remorse, 
Indeed for a few moments Cicely was 
staggered in her purpose ; and she 
thought within herself, ““No! I never 
can betray this beautiful and amiable 
young lady |” 

But a feeling of selfishness was not 
long ere it predominated over those 
better sentiments ; aud Cicely’s heart 
was hardened. 

Three days passed,—during which 


lips—and faultless 


‘Mrs. Colebrook became accustomed to 


her new home 3 and even in that short 
time she learnt to look upon Cicely as 
one of the dearest and kindest friends 
whom she had ever possessed,—the 
friend who was saving her from the ex- 
posure of her frailty, from shame and 
dishononr., 

She did not once allude to the auth- 
or of her misfortune; though Cicely 
well knew who her seducer was—that 
secret having being revealed to her by 
Luke Corbet, who had heard it from 
Selina, 

Aud Cicely also well knew that the 
unprincipled individual had recently be- 
trayed another too confiding girl! 

Mr. Saunders was introduced to the 
villa: he was all urbanity and kind- 
ness—he had received his cue from Mrs. 
Bulkins—and he said not a syllable 
which was calculated to raise a blush tc 
his unfortunate patient’s cheeks nor to 
humiliate her in his presence. Thus 
everything progressed as favourably as 
circumstances would permit. 

On the fourth morning after the 
young lady’s arrival at Mowbray Villa, 
Cicely received a letter, which was de- 
livered to her when seated at the break- 
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fast-table, and which appeared to canse 
her much chagrin. Mrs. Colebrook 


watched her countenance with anxiety ; 
for in certain circumstances a female 
who is placed ina false position, inva- 
riably fancies! that whatsoever. sinister 
occurs directly regards herself? 

‘T am annoyed because [ find myself 
compelled to leave you for a few days. 
I have received the “intelligence that a 
very dear friend of mine, residing at Do- 
ver, is about to proceed to the continent 
on a two years’ trip; and she wishes to 
see me before she departs.”. 

It was accordingly decided that Cice- 
ivy should depart. Her young friend 
threw herself into her arms, and embra- 
ced her with as much affection as if they 
had known each other for years instead 
of days. 

“She is lulled into a sense of the com- 
pletest security,” thought Cicely: ‘she 
will remain there in the confidence that 
she is safe.” 

‘Tt was about four o’clock in the af- 
ternoon when Cicely arrived in London; 
and on reaching the railway station, she 
took a cab for the West End. In due 
course the vehicle stupped in front of a 
stately mansion; and Cicely alighted. 
Her summons at the front door was 
speedily auswered by the porter; and 
she inquired, “Is his lordship at home?” 

“He is, ma’am,” was the reply; “what 
name shall | send up?” 

“Tt is needless to send any name,” 
answered Cicely: ‘‘ his lordship does not 
know me—but [ come upou important 
business.” 

“ And yet, ma’am,” said the hall-por- 
ter, who though still ‘profoundly respect- 
ful, nevertheless began to survey Cicely 
with some little degree of suspicion, as 
if he had au idea who she might possi- 
bly be—“‘it is usual to send up the 
hame——” 

‘“ Well, then, say Mrs. Hanbury from 
Hastings,” interrupted Cicely, who saw 
the necessity of giving a name of some 
kind. 

The hall-porter’s countenance instant- 
taneously cleared up. He had for a 
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moment suspected that this might pos. 
sibly be the Mrs. Hardress who on no 
account was to be admitted into the 
mansion; but that bold speculation of 
another name and of an address at such 
a distance from the metropolis, set the 
man’s mind at rest. He accordingly 
summoned the footman, and bade him 
conduct the lady into his lordship’s 
presence. Cicely inwardly exulted at 
the success which had thus far attended 
her proceedings ; for although she had 
never before been to this mansion, she 
had thonght it by no means unlikely 
that some of the domestics might know 
her by sight—in which case she would 
have found the portals closed against 
her ; for the reader has by this time 
comprehended that it was Lord Men- 
dlesham’s palatial abode at which Cice- 
ly had now presented herself. Having 
been conducted up a wide and splendid 
staircase, Mrs. Hardress found herself 
upon a landing embellished with fine 
pictures and porcelain vases, and whence 
two long passages branched off, com- 
municating with various apartments. 
The footman threw open a door, and 
announced, ‘‘ Mrs, Hanbury.” 

Lord Mendlesham, who had been 
seated alone in that room, rose from his 
chair and bowed somewhat stifly—or 
with what might be better described as 
a haughty courtesy ; for the name of 
Mrs. Hanbury was utterly unknown to 
him. Yet when, on a second glance, 
he beheld a fine young lady, handsome- 
ly dressed, and of very genteel appear- 
ance, he unbent somewhat from his ar- 
istocratic hauteur, and indicated a seat, 
saying, “I do not think I have pre- 
viously had the honor of Mrs, Hanbu- 
ry’s acquaintance ?” 

Cicely now beheld her father-in-law 
for the first. time ; and she saw before 
her a man in his forty-sixth year—tall, 
upright, and somewhat stoutly built— 
with dark grey expressive eyes, an 
aquiline profile, and the brown hair 
slightly mingled with grey and worn 
away from off the temples and the front 
part of the crown His countenance 
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was intellectual ; but his whole demean- 
or indicated the patrician pride of one 
ef the high Tory school. 

“T have to request your lordship’s 
patience for a few minutes,” said Cicely, 
who had the easy affable manner of a 
gentlewoman, and who was by no means 
embarrassed nor overawed by finding 
herself in the presence of this proud 
peer. “I come from Hastings, where I 
have seen some one who is connected 
with your lordship, and in whom you 
are naturally much interested.” 

““T scarcely know to whom you can 
allude, madam,” replied the nobleman 
coldly; ‘for my danghter the Hon. 
Miss Hardress is at Brighton ; and as 
for my son In short, I have ceased 
to be interested in him at all.” 

“Tt is to your lordship’s daughter 
that I allude,” responded Cicely. 

“To my daughter ? and you say that 
you have seen her at Hastings? Well, 
it is quite possible she may have paid a 
Visit thither—it is not very far from 
Brighton. But I hope, Mrs. Hanbury,” 
added: Lord Mendlesham, now speaking 
with some degree,of anxiety, ‘‘ that you 
are the bearer of no evil intelligence in 
respect to my beloved child ?” 

“The Hon. Miss Hardress,” answer- 
ed Cicely, ‘‘is not staying at Brighton, 
and has not been to Brighton at all. 
She is staying at Hastings——” 

“This is ridiculous, Mrs. Hanbury !” 
ejaculated the nobleman : “and I can- 
not conceive for what reason you should 
come to me with such a tale. I yester- 
day morning received a letter from my 
daughter at Brighton——” 

“T know it, my lord; for I myself 
sent it to Brightou to be posted there.” 

“What?” cried the nobleman, now 
starting with uneasiness ; ‘is it possible 
that some duplicity——But no! Juse- 
phiue is incapable of it !” — 

“Your lordship imagines that your 
daughter Josephine,” said Cicely, “ has 
gone to pass a few weeks with a widow 
lady named Edwards: but that lady 
does not now reside at Brighton at all : 
she is on the Contiuent—-” 
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‘Good God! what is all this that I 
hear ?” ejaculated Lord Mendlesham, 
starting up from bis seat in a violent 
State of agitation. “Who are you, 
madam? and why should my daughter 
be at Hastings ?” 

‘She is residing with me, my lord, 
at a secluded villa about a mile and a 
half from the town; and when you 
learn how I have befriended her,” added 
Cicely, with a look of deep mysterious 
meauing, “ you will thank me—you will 
pour forth your soul in gratitude ; for 
never did an unfortunate betrayed young 
lady stand more in need of a friend than 
your daughter Josephine |” 

Lord Mendlesham grew pale as 
death ; the strong man staggered be- 
neath the blow inflicted by those words, 
as if he were a child reeling from the 
buffet of a giant hand: and sinking up- 
on his chair, he gazed on Cicely with 
mingled consternation and dismay. In 
fact, for the last month or six weeks he 
and Lady Mendlesham had fancied that 
Josephine was not altogether in ber 
usual health—-but she had refused to 
receive a visit from the family physician 
—she had suggested that a little 
change of air was all that she required 
—and hence the permission accorded 
by her parents for her to set off (as 
they thought) for Brighton. Never 
until this instant had Lord Mendlesham 
entertained the slightest suspicion of 
the dreadful truth ; but now it burst 
upon him with all the overwhelming 
force of an irresistible conviction. 

“My God! my God |” he murmur- 
ed ; ‘‘is this possible ? am I disgraced 
aud dishonored in both my children? 
Oh, it was sufficient that Hector should. 
have gone wrong, without Josephing 
being likewise brought so. low !” 

“The secret is safe, my lord,” said 
Cicely : “of this you may rest assured ! 
and it will therefore depend upon your- | 
self and Lady Mendlesham whether it 
shall remain, so.” 

“If I did not thiuk it was safe,” ree 
sponded the nobleman, in a low hollow 
voice; “if I thought there was the 
slightest chance of exposure, 1 would 
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blow out my brains; for a man who is 
dishonored in his daughter, cannot look 
the world in the face |” 

“T repeat the assurance,” rejoined 
Cicely, ‘‘ that the secret is entirely 
safe! Selina, your daughter’s maid, is 
trustworthy : and your lordship may 
judge from the manner in which I have 
come to you, whether I myself am like- 
ly to betray that secret. Indeed, I 
have a greater interest ip maintaining 
the honor of your family than you can 
as yet possibly conceive.” 

But the wretched nobleman heard 
not these last words: or if he heard 
them, he paid no especial heed to them : 
but rising from his seat, he paced to 
and fro in an agitated and excited man- 
ner— ejaculating, “My God! what 
shame, what degredation for my proud 
family | Josephine seduced! Joseph- 
ine whom I believed to be ‘the pattern 
of virtue! it seems impossible! But, 
Ah! that villain Clifford whom she 
loved ! Fool, fool that I was so stern- 
ly to forbid his suit! Yes, yes—I see 
it all—the gir)’s anguish when I order- 
ed him from the house—the woe-begone 
look she flung upon me! Insensate 
that I have been | But my God! how 
can I ever break this frightful intelli- 
gence to my wife? It will kill her!” 
In this manner did the unhappy Lord 
Mendlesham give vent to his despair, 
while pacing to and fro in that apart- 
ment. For awhile he seemed uncon- 
scious of Cicely’s presence—until ab- 
ruptly stopping short, he seized her 
hand ; and pressing it warmly said in 
a voiee tremulous, with emotion, “ You 
are indeed a kind friend to my unhappy 
daughter! yes, a friend to us all in 
endeavoring to throw a veil over her 
dishonor! You say she is residing at 
your house ?” 

“Yes,. my lord,” replied Cicely ; 
“and every precaution has been taken 
to protect her secret from the know!l- 
edge of the world. I swear to you that 
it rests entirely with yourself——-” 

“Qh ! can you for a moment donbt,” 
exclaimed Mendlesham, “ whether I my- 
self am anxious to save my unhappy 
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cuild from eternal degredation? But 


how came you acquainted with her se- 


eret ?” 

“No matter, my lord,” replied Cice- 
ly ; ‘‘you see that I am’ her friend. 
Perhaps I may ask a boon in return——” 

“ Ask anything and it shall be grant- 
ed !” ejaculated the nobleman. ‘If you 


saved my life, or the life of my daughter, 


I should become your eternal debtor— 
and now you are saving something 
which is even dearer than life—vou are 
saving the honor of the family !” 

‘““ You see, my lord,” continued Cicely, 
with seriousness alike of tone and look, 
“you are afflicted in your children ; : but 
pardon me for asking whether these 


afflictions may not in some sense be a 


punishment for your own haughty pride? 
Start not—and be not angry with me 
that I use terms apparently so harsh. 
Because there has long been a species of 
feud betwixt yourself and Lord Win- 
dermere, you sternly forbade the suit of 
lis son Theodore Clifford : and when you 
found that he had stealthily entered your 
house to pay his 
daughter, you banished him under all 
circumstances of ignominy. Then, in 
respect to your son Hector——” 

“Speak not of him!” ejaculated the 
nobleman vehemently ; “he has naught 
to do with the present unfortunate af- 
fair |’? 

“And yet, my lord,” said Cicely, with 
a firm decisiveness of tone, “it suits 
my purpose to speak of your son Hec- 
tor.” 

“ Madam,” cried the nobleman, “ yoa 
are abusing the power which circum- 
stances have given you over me !—you 
are touching upon a topic which cannot 
possibly concern you |” 

“More perhaps than your lordship 
imagines,” responded Cicely. ‘Did you 
uot ere now promise that anything I 
might ask as a reward for the friendship 

which I am displaying towards your 
daughter——” 

M "Yes, yes |” ejaculated the excited 
uobleman ; “and if this friendship of 
your’s be not disinterested, but can 
be recompensed by gold —— 
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“No, my lord,” said the young lady 
proudly : “I seek not gold as a reward. 
But I would ask you to whose friendship 
Josephine Hardress has a better right to 
look, than to that of her own sister-ine 
law?” | 

“What !” ejaculated Mendlesham, a 
light suddenly flashing iu upou his mind, 
aud his counteuance as rapidly becoming 
stern and severe. ‘‘ You, then, are not 
Mrs. Haubury——” | 

“No, wy iord—I am Mrs. Hardress;” 
‘and Cicely rose from her seat with a 
look of calm dignified confidence. 

‘ And you are my son’s wife ?” 

“J am your sou’s wife,” responded 
Cicely : “and I claim to be ackuowledged 
as your daughter.” 

There was a sileuce of upwards of a 
minute, during which Lord Mendlesham 
reflected deeply : but there was agita- 
tion in his thoughts, as was proved by 
his pale quivering lips. At length he 
said in a hvuarse voice, “ Aud if I re- 
fuse ?” 

“Tf you prove implacable, my lord,” 
replied Cicely, ‘I shall alsv be implac- 
able | Deal with me in a wanuer of be- 
eoming kiudness ; and there is no kind- 
ness that I will not show towards your 
daughter—who heaven k:ows is in need 
of much! But if you regard me as an 
enemy, then will you be provoking an 
hostility which on my side shall be mer- 
ciless and terrible ?” 

“ What, what do you require ? what, 
what do you demand 2” asked the noble- 
man, in a tremulous voice. 

“JT require and demand the same 
treatment at the hands of yourself and 
Lady Mendlesham as if I had been a 
bride of your own selection for your son 
Hector! I require that with the least 
possible delay you shall see Hector, re- 
ceive him in your arms, and tell him 
that he is pardoned! 1 require your 
lordship and Lady Mendlesham to visit 
us at our house at Bayswater, and to 
make it known throughout the entire 
eircle of your acquaintance that you are 
not merely reconciled to your son, but 
that on knowing your daughter-in-law, 
you find her to be in every way worthy 
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of the fam‘ly into which she has entered. 
As for money, I care. nothing! I 
brought my husband thirty thousand 
pounds as. a dower; and at the death 
of my uncle, who is wealthy, I myself 
shall be rich. Now, my lord, you know 
my requirements and my demands : are 
they. to be conceded 2?” 

The nobleman bad found leisure dur- 
ing this speech to ponder each demand 
as it progressed, aud to make up his 
inind how to act. Accordingly, whea 
Mrs. Hardress had finished, Lord Men- 
dlesham at once said, “Cicely, I yield | 
IT consent! I ackuowledge you as my 
daughter-in-law. All you have asked 
shall be fulfilled !” 

He presented his hand, which Cicely 
slightly touched with her lips ; it was a 
mere form on her part—for she kuew 
that this reconciliation was something 
extorted, and not a spontaneous e fflus 
euce from any benevolent kindness oa 
the part of the nobleman. 

‘‘[t cannot be until to-morrow,” he 
said, “that IT may present you to your. 
mother-in-law ; for I have now a very 
painful task to perform—I must break 
to her the frightful intelligence you have 
brought—I dread the consequences— 
she will be overwhelmed with grief aud 
despair! But does Hector already 
know everything!” ) 

“ He knows nothing, my lord,” replied 
Cicely ; ‘(and if you desire it, he need 
never kuow of his sister’s shame.” 

After a little more conversation, Cic- 
ely took her departure from the mansion 
of her father-in-law ; and re-entering the 
cab which had brought her thither, she 
ordered herself to be driven home. 
That interview with Lord Mendlesham 
had been a long one; and it was past 
seven o’clock when Cicely reached Bays 
water. Hector had gone out to dine ; 
and she patiently awaited his return. 
She had every reason to congratulate 
herself upon the success of her plans ; 
the height of her ambition was attained 
—she was already acknowledged as Lord 
Mendlesham’s daughter-in-law—on the 
morrow the carriage of that nobleman 
and his wife would drive up to the Louse 
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—and within a few days the entire ar- 
istocracy would Jearn that the reconcil- 
iation was complete. Then all the con- 
nexions and friends of the family would 
call to pay their respects to the Hon. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hardress ; and Cicely’s 
pride would be in every sense vindicated 
and gratified. 

Hector returned home at about elev- 
en o'clock, little suspecting the joyons 
tidings which awaited him. These were 
speedily imparted: and he embraced 
Cicely with a sincere fervor. She said 
nothing of his sister Josephine ; she had 
arranged with Lord Mendlesham, pre- 
viously to taking leave of him, a tale to 
account for the sudden change in the 
sentiments of himself and her ladyship. 

Everything took place according to 
the agreement made between Mrs. Har- 
dress and Lord Mendlesham. That no- 
bleman and his wife called on the fol- 
lowing day: and within forty-eight 
hovrs it was known throughout the fash- 
ionable world that the family reconcilia- 
tion was complete. The consequence 
was soon demonstrated by the stopping 
of numerous carriages at the door of the 
house at Bayswater; and the elegant 
papier mache tray on the table of Cicely’s 
drawing-room was speedily filled with 
cards of the elate of the nobility and gen- 
try resident in London. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
THE TREASURE—THE ARRIVAL. 


Agnes Everyn—though overwhen- 
ed with distress, on account of the dis- 
covery which she had made that her 
cousin Floribel was not united to Theo- 
dore Clifford in matrimonial bonds—did 
not however forget her sympathetic feel- 
ings on behalf of Winifred Barrington. 
She had from the very first believed that 
Winifred was innocent, though she was 
utterly unable to fix her suspicions on 
any one else as the murderer of Mrs. 
Chicklade. Agnes was a firm believer 
in the truths of religion and iv providen- 
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tial intervention ; and thus to her de. 
vout and confiding mind the acquittal of 
Winifred in the face of such strong cir- 
cumstantial evidence, appeared to be 
heaven’s Own interposition on behalf of 
the innocent. Accordingly, no sooner 
was Winifred released from prison, than 
Agnes sent her a message desiring her 
to come to Sydney Villa: and she pur- 
posely prepared a considerable quantity 
of high-priced work to give to the poor 
girl, as an excuse for providing her with 
the immediate means of a comfortable 
subsistence. 

Winifred was not therefore compelled 
to seek in any other quarter for work ; 
and setting herself to her task, she 
seemed to have relapsed into her former 
mode of life So she had as far as iu- 
dustry went, and so far as paying the 
same devoted attention as ever to the 
wants of her grandfather : but in other 
respects Winifred was changed. The 
iron of misfortune had penetrated deep- 
ly into ber soul, making a wound which 
could only be healed in time if the cir- 
cumstances of her life progressed fa- 
vourably, but which the slightest addi- 
tional calamity would lay bare anew, 
That pensiveness which had always 
characterized her countenance, had now 
deepened: her cheeks, always pale, 
were still more colourless than was their 
wont: a tear more frequently glided 
forth from her soft blue eye; and she 
had a slightly careworn look as if hav- 
ing recovered from a_ recént_ illness. 


| She spoke less to Mrs. Slater, to her 


grandfather, or to whomsoever else she 
was brought in contact with ; and her 
voice had a subdued and softly clouded 
tone, as if it had grown accustomed to 
keep back sighs. Indeed, it was impos- 
sible that any young female of Winnie’s 
age could have gone through so much 
without experiencing the lingering in- 
fluence of those dread misfortunes. 

About three weeks had passed from 
the date of the trial ; and it was now 
the end of November, 


Oue morning the post brought a let- 


ter, addressed to Winifred in the well- 
known handwriting of Gustavus ; and 
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her countenance became animated with 
joy. Be it recollected that she was 
utterly ignorant of any attraction 
which had detained Gustavus in Jamai- 
ca: she simply believed that he was 
waiting to obtain a passage as junior 
officer in a ship to bring hin to Eng- 
laud. 

With trembling hands she tore open 
the letter ; and the feelings which she 
experienced on perusing it were of the 
strongest and most conflicting descrip- 
tion. In that letter Gustavus told her 
how he had become possessed of a trea- 
sure, consisting of gold ore and dust 
worth about fourteen or fifteen thous- 
and pounds ; and all ‘this treasure her 
cousin had sent home for the use of her- 
self and her grandfather It had been 
shipped to her: she was to be the reci- 
pient of it: for Gustavus expressed his 
conviction that she would use the little 
fortune in a manuer most conductive to 
the interest of their venerable relative. 
Here was indeed joy for Winifred ! 
She could scarcely believe her eyes— 
her brain reeled—and she would have 
fainted had she not exerted an almost 
preter-human power of self-command in 
order that she might finish the letter. 

Then she went on to read how Gus- 
tavus had received from Mr. Pinnock 
certain business-offers which would at 
once give him a good position, with 
perhaps a prospect of partnership in 
the worthy merchant’s establishment ; 
aud how therefore he had decided re- 
maining altogether at Kingston, and 
he vaguely hinted that he had found a 
partuer for life among the Island beau- 
ties. Gustavus in his letter dwelt 
somewhat emphatically upon having 
sent over the whole of the treasure to 
his cousin and grandfather; and the 
reader will comprehend the motives 
which influene-d him at the time he had 
thus written, when he was endeavour- 
ing to place a salve upon his own cou- 
science and quiet its qualms on account 
of the perfidy of which he more or 
less felt himself guilty towards Win- 
ifred 

Winifred was of too unselfish a dispo- 
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lent prospect which Gustavus now had 
before him: yet on the other hand she 
naturally felt grieved at the idea that 
a lengthened period might elapse ere 
she again saw him. 

But then she said to herself, “ And 
yet perhaps it is all fur the better! Of 
me he will not think again as he may 
have been thinking ! He has found a 
bride—one whom he will not be asham 
ed to acknowledge as his wife, and 
against whom suspicion has never rest- 
on 

It was a long time that morning be- 
fore Winifred Barrington could even so 
far compose her feelings as to descend 
to Mrs. Slater’s parlour and show her 
kind friend the letter. — 

Indeed its contents were sufficient to 
uvset the reason of that poer girl, who 
at the time she received it was working 
for her bread, and who thus suddenly 
found herself rich ; for the treasure had 
been sent on board the same vessel 
which brought the letter, and therefore 
it was already in England. At length, — 
however, Winifred sought her good 
friend Mrs. Slater ; and when that wor- 
thy creature became acquainted with 
its contents, she seemed as if she could 
dance for joy. 

She instantaneously insisted that 
Winifred should hasten away to the 
prison and communicate the news to 
Mr. Barrington: but Winnie had al- 
ready made up her mind to take the ad- 
vice of her friends upon this point. She 
saw that Gustavus must have had 
strong motives in addressing the pack- 
age to herself, and in so earnestly en- 
joining her to see that its contents were 
disposed of in a manner most beneficial 
to the old man; and her naturally 
quick intelligence had fathomed. those 
motives. 

“No,” she said to Mrs. Slater; “I 
will not immediately show my grandfath- 
er this letter. In the first place it con- 
tains a piece of intelligence which must 
be broken slowly and by degrees to one 
of his age and shattered nerves ; and in 
the second place, even if he survive the 
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shock of joy, he would be for instanta- 

neously expending this sum in the prose- 
cution of the suit by which he hopes to 
gain a far larger fortune. I will go and 
consult Mr. Wardour.” 

Mrs. Slater recognised, when the cxu- 
herauce of her joy was past, the sound 
sense of this reasoning ; and it was 
agreed that the affair should in the 
meanwhile be kept a profound secret. 
Off went Winifred to Mr. Wardour’s 
chambers ; and she found that gentle- 
man seated in his private room, at a ta- 
ble covered with briefs and law-books, 
all apparently in the most ‘admired 
disorder.” He received Winifred with 
kindness; and he was immediately 
struck by the animation which pervaded 
her countenance. She could not speak 
—she was gasping for breath under the 
influence of her varied feelings ; but as 
she sauk upon a seat, she handed him 
the letter. 

He took and read it: and his own 
countenance speedily expanded with Joy 
and satisfaction. Seizing Winifred’s 
hand, he pressed it in warmest congrat- 
ulation ; and then he said, “I think I 
understand, Miss Barrington, why you 
have come to consult me: and I feel 
flattered. We must sit down and dis- 
cuss the business.” 

Winifred could however, as the read- 
er is already aware, tell Mr. Wardour 
very little concerning her grandfather’s 
alfairs ; she did not even kuow at whose 
suit he was a prisoner, though she did 
not think that it was Sir John Dalham 
himself who had originally put. him into 
gaol. Indeed, she was pretty sure that 
the cause of his arrest a quarter of a 
century back was in some way distinct 
from the lawsuit. 

“Well, my dear girl,” said Mr, War- 
dour, ‘‘I will institute private inquiries 
aud ascertain what I can of the matter. 
] dare say that in the course of a few 
days I shall be enabled to obtain a com- 
plete insight into your grandfather’s af- 
fairs, so far as the causes of his arrest 
and long detention are concerned. In 
the meanwhile keep your own secret : 
and when the package arrives from Liv- 
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erpool, you can let me know. I will 
introduce you to an honest dealer in 
bullion who will give you the best price 
for your gold : and we will then invest 
the money in your name in the Bank of 
England, until we decide how it is to 
be disposed of.” 

Winifred thanked Mr. Wardour for 
his kind advice ; and she was rising to 
depart, when he said, ‘You will not 
any longer work with vour needle, Win- 
ifred ? You had better let me become 
your temporary banker for such funds 
as you may require.” 

“Qh, no, sir |!” she exclaimed: “and 
yet I thank you for your kindness ! 
I shall make no alteration in my mode of 
life ;—and perhaps indeed the whole of 
that money will be required to release 
my gocd grandfatner from prison !” 

“Well, well,” said Mr. Wardour, 
“we shall see :’—and it was with a 
real paternal affection that he shook her~ 
by the hand. 

Winifred went forth from the barris- 
ter’s chambers ; and returning to her 
own lodgings, she sat down to her work 
—though she could not now. progress 
so rapidly as was her wont; for her 
heart was full of joy at the idea that 
her old grandfather might possibly be 
soon freed from imprisonment. As for 
Mr. Wardour,—when Winifred had left 
him, indeed just as the door was closing 
behind her, he could not help ejaculating, 
‘“‘ Admirable girl ! you are truly one in. 
a thousand! Nine hundred and ninety- 
nine out of that thousand, would have 
at once taken from me as much as [ 
thought fit to advance—and would 
have set off to buy fine clothes and to. 
enjoy a holiday. But you return to 
your needle ; and you are afraid even 
of touching a shilling, lest there should 
not be sufficient left to effect the libera- 
tion of your grandsire !” . 
. Three or four days passed, during — 
which Winifred’s looks greatly improy- 
ed, She lost that care-worn aspect 
which recent misfortunes had left be- 
hind; her step grew lighter—the tone 
of her voice more cheerful. 

She had fully resigued herself to 
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what she deemed the necessity cf think- 
ing no more of Gustavus otherwise 
than as her very dear cousin ; and re- 
signation itself is mental placidity. 
But she had real causes for happiness : 
the prospects of Gustavus were excel- 
lent, according the statements in his 
letter—atnd she herself possessed the 
means of either releasing her grandsire 
from gaol, or at all events of surround- 
iug him with every comfort aud luxury 
for the remainder of his life. 


eRe 


CONCLUSION. 


Cuar_es DE VERE was strolling on the 
beach that bounds the deep azure waves 
of that most beautifui of bays—Naples, 
when he heard his name called by a 
lady, seated in a boat that was fast 
nearing the shore. Could he be mista- 
ken—was ever a lover mistaken in the 
voice of her he loved ?—It was the 
voice of Agnes, and in a moment more 
as the sturdy rowers impelled the bark 
toward the strand, Charles recoguised 
not only Agnes and his mother, but the 
young girl against whom he had been 
reluctually compelled to give such fear 
ful evidence. A gentleman not known 

by Charles escorted them. 

As soon as they were safely landed 
they proceeded under Charles de Vere’s 
care to the hotel. | 

On the following morning in answer 
to the inquiries of De Vere he learned 
tue following faets. 

A few days after Winifred received 
the treasure from Gustavus, another 
letter came to her from her cousin, en- 

‘closing a missive from a Mr. Hargrave, 
as he was cailed, whom Gustavus had 
encountered in Jamaica, but who was in 
reality the young man who was induced 
to become the innocent participator in 
the frauds of Mr. Markham, as detailed 
in our Opening pages. 

Mr. Hargrave gave also such in- 
formation respecting the artecedents of 
Mr. Timperley as enabled Mr. Wardour 
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to force from him a confession of the 
foul means by which he had contrived 
to keep old Mr. Barrington out of the 
estate which both legally and rightfully 
belonged tohim. The venerable prisoner 
was accordingly released from prison, 
and left it in a coach and four ; but not 
without distributing largely among the 
unfortunate victims of the laws’ cruel 
delay whom he left behind within the 
gloomy walls. The old gentleman pro- 
ceeded to one of the handsome mansions 
that had come into his possession and 
there he was delighted to find our good 
friend Mrs, Slater installed as houses 
keeper. 

When Mr. Timperley’s  villanous 
practices were exposed, it came to light - 
that the letter which the lawyer had_ 
paid his niece such an immense price 
for was one sent by Lord Mendlesham 
to Mr. Markham, and which acknowls 
edged Charles De Vere to be his son, 
and that he had deceived the lady 
known as Mrs. De. Vere by a fraudu- 
lent marriage. This was the letter 
which Mrs. Chicklade had purloined 
when placed in Mr Timperley’s office, 
on the Suuday morning that she met 
Cicely Neale by appointment, and which 
the latter obtained when she procured 
the papers left by Mrs. Chicklade at her 
lodgings. 

After Mr. Timperley had explained 
the manner in which he had lost the 
letter, and that soon after he had re- 
ceived a note from an unknown person 
offering to put it in his possession for a 
valuable cousideration ; this person, 
however, failed to keep the appoint 
ment. Afterwards, however, he ob- 
tained it from Cicely, as the reader al- 
ready knows. 

From so slender a clue as this, Mr. 
Wardour explored the labyrinth of cir- 
cumstantial evidence until he obtained 
the moral if not the legal proof that 
Mrs Chicklade was encountered—just 
after Winifred’s departure—by Cicely 
Neale, and was by her strangled in the 
lane. No sooner did Mrs. Hardress re- 
ceive a hint that suspicion began to 
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point to her than she left London, for 
the Continent, and by her flight gave 
confirmation to the accusation. 

Roderick Dalham was the gentleman 
who accommanied Mrs. De Vere and 
Winifred .o Naples, and soon after the 
Chaplain of the British Embassy united 
in the indissoluble bonds of matrimony 
the hands and, in this instance, the 
hearts of Charles De Vere and Agnes 
—and immediately thereafter those of 
Roderick Dalham and Winifred Bar- 
rington. | 


THE 


AGNES EVELYN. 


There was one subject to throw a 


aud her friends. Floribel disgusted 
with the cold heartlessness displayed by 
Clifford soon left him, and sought the 
protection of another gallant equally 
immoral but not quite so unfeeling. In 
spite of all efforts of her cousin, Flori- 
bel refused to leave the flowery path of 
dalliance she had chosen, and -changing 
her name,was soon entirely lost to virtue 
and her friends, 


END. 
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Miss Leslie’s New Cookery Book. Being 
ner last Cook Book. One vol., bound. Price $1.75. 

Petersons’ New Cook Book; or Useful Re- 
ceipts for the Housewife and the uninitiated. One 
volume, bound. Price $1.75. 

The National Cook Book. By a Practical 
Housewife. One volume, bound. Price $1.75. 

Mrs. Goodfelliow’s Cookery as it should 
be. A New Manual of the Dining Room and 
Kitchen. Price $1.75. 

Widdifield’s New Cook Book; or, Practical 
Receipts for the Housewife. Cloth. Price $1.75. 

Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Book. By Mrs. Sarah 
J. Hale. One volume, bound. Price $1.75. 

Miss Leslie’s New heceipts for Cooking. 
Complete in one volume, bound. Price $1.75. 

Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Million. 
Containing 4545 Receipts. By Mrs. Sarah J. Hale. 
One vol., 800 pages, strongly bound. Price $1.75. 

The Family Save-All. Complete in one large 
volume. Bound.ineloth. Price $1.75. 


FPRANCATELLY’S FRENCH COOK. 

Brancatelli’s Celebrated Krench Cook 
Book. The Modern Cook. A Practical 
Guide to the Culinary Art, in all its branches; com- 
prising, in addition to English Cookery, the most 
approved and recherché systems of French, Italian, 
and German Cookery; adapted as well for the lar- 
gest establishments, as for the use of private fami- 
lies. By CHARLES ELME FRANCATELLI, pupil to 
the celebrated CAREME, and late Maitre-d’Hotel and 
Chief Cook to her Majesty, the Queen of England. 
With Sixty-Two Illustrations of various dishes. 
Complete in one large octavo volume of 600 payes. 
Price Five Dollars. 


SAMUEL C. WARREN’S EOOKS. 

Ten Thousand a Year. Complete in one vol., 
paper cover. Price $1.50; or an edition, in one 
volume, cloth, for $2.00. 

Diary of a Medical Student. 
“Ten Thousand a Year.” 
EMERSON BENNETT’S WORKS. 

The Border Rover. Fine edition. bound in 
cloth, for $1.75; or in paper cover, for $1.50. 

Clara Moreland. Fine edition, bound in cloth, 
for $1.75; or in paper cover, for $1.50, 

The Forged Will. Fine edition, bound in cloth, 
for $1.75 ; or in paper cover, for $1.50. 

Ellen Norbury. Fine edition, bound in cloth, 
for $1.75; or in paper cover, for $1.50. 

Bride of the Wilderness. Fine edition, bound 
in cloth, for $1.75; or in paper cover, for $1.50. 

Kate Clarendon. [Fine edition, bound in cloth, 
for $1.75; or in paper cover, for $1.50, 

Viola. Fine edition, cloth, for $1.75; or in paper 
cover, for $1.50. 

Heiress of Bellefonte and Walde-War- 
wem. Price 75 cents, 

Pioneer’s Daughter; and the Unknown 
Countess. Price 50 cents. 


Ww. H. MAXWELL’S WORKS. 


Stories of Waterloo. One of the best books in 
the Euglish language. One vol. Price 75 cents. 
Brian O’Lynn; or, Luck is Everything. 75 cents, 

Wild Sports in the West. Price 75 cents. 


By author of 
Price 75 cents. 


Copies of any of the above Works will be sent, Free of Postage, on Receipt of Retail Price, 
By T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MRS. HENRY WOOD'S BOOKS. 
George Canterbury’s Will. One volume, pa- 
per cover, Price $1.50; or in cloth for $1.79. 
Roland Yorke. Complete in one volume, paper 
cover. Price $1.50; or iu one volume, cloth, $1.70. 
The Red Court Farm. Oue volume, paper co- 
ver. Price $1.50; or in cloth for $1.75, 


Eilster’s Folly. Complete in one volume, paper 
cover. Price $1.50; or in one volume, cloth, $1.75. 


St. Martin’s Ewe. Oue volume, paper cover. 
Price $1.50 ; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Blildved Arkell. One volume, paper cover. Price 

_ $1.50; or in cloth, $1.75. 

Lord ‘Oakburn’ s Daughters; or, Earl’s 
Heirs. Price $1.50in paper; or in cloth, $1.75. 


Oswald Cray. One volume, paper cover. Price 
#1.50; -or in cloth, for $1.75. 


Tie Shadow of Ashlydyat. One vol., paper 
cover. Price $1.50; orin one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 


Squire Trevlyn’s Heir; or, Trevlyn 
Hold. Price $1.50 in paper; or in cloth, $1.75. 


The Castle’s Heir; or, Lady Adelaide’s 
Oath. Price $1.50 in paper; or in cloth, $1.75. 


Verner’s Pride. One volume, paper cover. 
Price $1.50; or bound in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 


The Channings. Price $1.50 in paper; or in 
cloth, $1.75. 


The Mystery; or, Anne Hereford. One vol- 
ume, paper cover. Price 75 cents; or in cloth, $1.00. 


The Lost Will; and The Diamond 
Bracelet. Price 50 cents. 


A Life’s Secret. 50 cents; orin cloth, $1.00. 
The Lost Bank-Note. Price75 cents. 
Orville College. Price 50 cents. 

he Haunted Tower. Price 50 cents. 

‘he Runaway Match. Price 50 cents. 
Koggy Night at Offord. Price 25 cents. 
William Allair. One volume. Price 25 cents, 
é Light and a Dark Christmas. Price 25 cts. 


FRANK E. SMEDLEY’S WORKS. 
Marry Coverdale’s Courtship and Mar 


riage. One vol., paper. Price $1.50; or cloth, $1.75. 


J.orrimer Littlegood. By author of ‘ Frank 
Fairleigh.’’ One vol., paper, price $1.50, or cloth 1.75. 

(rank Fairleigh. One volume, cloth, $1.75 ; or 
cheap edition in paper cover, for 75 cents. 

lewis Arundel. One vol., cloth. Price $1.75; 
or cheap edition in paper cover, for 75 cents. 


Fortunes and Misfortunes of Harry 
Racket Scapegrace. Cloth. Price $1.75; or 
cheap edition in paper cover, for 75 cents. 


4’om Racquets and His Three Maiden Aunts. 


Illustrated. Price 75 cents. 
MRS. GREY’S NEW BOOKS. 
Little Beauty. One vol., paper cover. Price 
$1.50; or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 
Cousin Harry. One vol., paper cover. Price 


$1.50; or in one volume, eloth, for $1.75. 
MRS. GREY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 
‘Price Twenty-five cents each. 
Alice Seymour. Hyacinthe. 
Price Fifty cents each. 
A Marriage in High Life. 
The Mancuvring Mother. 
The Young Prima Donna. 
The Gipsy’s Daughter. 
Belle of the Family. 
Duke and Cousin. The Little Wife. 
Old Dower House. Sybil Lennard. 
Baronet’s Daughters. Lena Cameron. 
Price Sev-nty-five cents each. 
Passion and Principle. 
Good Society. 
The Lion-Hearted. 


Mary Seaham 
The Flirt. 


ALEXANDER DUMAS’ WORKS. 


Count of Monte-Cristo. 
ume, cloth, $1.75 ; or paper cover, for $1.50. 


Edmond Dantes. Being a Sequel to Dumas’ cele. 
brated novel of the ‘‘ Count of Monte-Cristo.”’ 75 cts. 


The Conscript. A Tale of War. Price $1.50 in 
paper; or in cloth, $1.75. 


Camille; or the Fate of a Coquette. 
Only correct Translation from the Original French. 
One volume, paper, price $1.50; or in cloth, $1.75. 


The Three Guardsmen. Price 75 cents in 
paper cover, or in cloth for $1.75. 


Twenty Years After. A Sequel tothe “‘ Three 
Guardsmen.’’ Price 75 centsin paper cover, or in one 
volume, cloth, for $1.75. 

Bragelonne; the Son of Athos: being the 
continuation of ‘‘Twenty Years After.”’? Price 75 
cents in paper cover, or iu cloth, for $1.75. 


The Iron Mask. Being the continuation of the 
“Three Guardsmen,’’ ‘* Twenty Years After,” and 
‘‘ Bragelonne.” Paper $1.00; or in cloth, $1.75. 


Louise La Valliere; or, The Second Series and 
end of the ‘‘ Iron Mask.’’ Paper $1.00 ; or cloth, $1.75, 


The Memoirs of a Physician. Beautifully 
Illustrated. Paper $1.00; or in cloth, for $1.75. 


The Queen’s Necklace; or, The ‘‘ Second Series 
of the Memoirs of a Physician.’’ Paper cover. 
Price $1.00 ; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 


Six Years Laters or, Taking of the Bastile. Be- 
ing the “Third Series of the Memoirs of a Physi- 
cian.’’ Paper $1.00; or in cloth, for $1.75. 

Countess of Charnea 3 or, The Ball of the French 
Monarchy. Being the ‘‘ Fourth Series of the Memoirs 
of a Physician.’’ Paper $1.00; or in cloth, for $1.75, 

Andree de Tawerney. Being the ‘ Fifth Series 
of the Memoirs of a Physician.’’ Paper cover. 
Price $1.00; or in one yol., cloth, for $1.75. , 


The Chewalier; or, the “Sixth Series and final 


conclusion of the Memoirs of a Physician.’’ Price 
$1.00 in paper; or $1.75 in cloth, 
The Adventures of a Marquis. Paper co 


ver. Price $1.00; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 


The Forty-Five Guardsmen. Price 75 cents, 
or in one volume, cloth. Price $1.75. 


Diana of Meridor. Paper cover, 
Dollar; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 


The Iron Hand. Price 75 cents in paper cover, 
or in one volume, cloth, for $1.75. 


Love and Liberty. An Historical Novel. One 
volume, paper cover, price $1.50; or in cloth, $1.75. 


Annette; or, The Lady of the Pearls. A 
Companion to ‘‘Camille.’’ Price 50 cents. 


Whe Fallen Angel. A Story of Love and Life 
in Paris. One volume. Price 75 cents. 


The Man with Fiwe Wives. 
one volume. Price 75 cents, 


George; or, The Planter of the Isle of 
France. One volume. Price Fifty cents. 


Sketches in France. Price 75 cents. 
Isabel of Bawaria. Price 75 cents. 
Felina de Chambure. Price 75 cents. 
The Horrors of Paris. Price 75 cents. 
The Twin Lieutenants. Price 75 cents. 
The Corsican Brothers. Price 50 cents. 
The Mohicans of Paris. Price 50 cents. 
The Count of Moret. Price 50 cents. 
The Marriage Verdict. Price 50 cents. 
Buried Aliwe. Price 25 cents. 


G P.R. JAMES’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Cavalier. An Historical Romance. One vol, 
paper cover. Price $1.50; or in cloth, for $1.75. 


Lord Montagu’s Page. One volume, paper 
cover. Price $1.50; or in one vol., cloth, $1.75, 


The Manin Black. Price 75 cents. 

Arrah Neil. Price 75 cenes. 

Mary of Burgundy. Price 75 cents. 

Eva St. Clair; and other Tales, Price 50 eden 


Price One 


Complete in 


Copies of any of the above Works will be sent, Free of Postage, on Receipt of Retail Prieg 
By T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Illustrated. One vols 
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Hunted Down; 
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T, B. PETERSON ano BROTHERS’ COMPLETE AND ILLUSTRATES 


EDITIONS OF 


CHARLES 


DICSENS’ 


WORES. 


The only editions published in America containing the Original Illustrations: 


—-— > 


PEOPLE’S DUODECIMO EDITION. 


Reluced in Price from $2.50 (0 $1.50 a volume. 


This edition is printed on fine paper, from large, 
eear type, leaded, that all can read, containing Two 
Hundred Ilustrations on tinted paper, and each book 
is conplete in one large duodecime volume. 


Our Mutual Friend,........ Dee aes ves Cloth, $1.50 
Pickwick Papers,. ................. ....Cloth, 1.50 
Nicholas Nickle Dy s..........-..ccccceeeeees Cloth, 1.50 
Great Expect atiOmsy....... ccc eeees. Cloth, 1.50 
David Copperfield. ............ccccceeeeeee Cloth, 1.50 
BA eg Ta aera ee Se reer eee Cee er Ty Cloth, 1.50 
Bleak Honse., ........... teehee olen la.cos va Cloth, 1.50 
A ale of Two Cities,................... Cloth, 1.50 
Dickens’ New Stories,.............000.. Cloth, 1.50 
Dsl tete WGErity |... 26.6605. 00... Wii ee ah Cloth, 1.50 
Dombey and Son,......... CO ieatbeeisecteed Cloth, 1.50 
Christmas Storiess...............ccc00 cee: Cloth, 1.50 
Sketches by 6 Bod,” . ........c.ccccescceee ves Cloth, 1.50 


AOA: SGA TAN Cioth, 1.50 


Martin Chuzzle wit,.......................Cloth, 1.50 


Old Curiosity Shopsy,........0 0. Cloth, 1.50 


Mystery of Edwin Drood; and 
Master Humphrey’s Clock, .... Cloth, 1.50 
American Notes; and The Une 
commercial Traveller,..............Cloth, 1.50 
The Holly=-Tree Inn; and other 
IN iis i 5 eRe ois eee Clorh, 1.50 
and other Ke- 


printed Pieces, ..... ..... ..... ..........Cloth, 1.50 


Price of a set, in Black cloth, in 20 volumes...... $30.00 
fp ae Full sheep, Library style........ -» 40.00 
ss +6 Half calf, sprinkled edyes......... 50.00 
“6 “6 Half calf, marbled edges............ 55.00 
“ ss Prat gar, antique .............. veer 60.00 
6¢é 66 


Half calf, full gilt backs, etc..... 60.00 


GREEN CLOTH DUODEC!MO EDITION, | 


This is the ‘* People’s Duodecimo Eiltition,’ in a new 
style of Binding, in Green Morocco Cloth, Bevelled 
Boards, Fall Gilt descriptive back, and Medallion Por- 
tratt on sides in gilt,in Twenty handy volumes, 12mo., fine 
paper, large clear type, an? Two Hundred Illustrations 
on tinted paper. Price B38 a set: being the hand- 
somest and best edition ever published for the price. 


CHEAP PAPER COVER EDITION. 


Pickwick Papers,. ........35 | Our Mutual Friend,.......35 


Barnaby Rudyg,... ........25 
Old Curiosity Shop,.......25 


Nicholas Nieckleby,........35 | Bleak Honse,. ........20060..35 
. Dombey and Son,,....... Bet ULLO DUNTIG 6... iets ensesae 35 
David Copperfield,........25 | Sketches by ‘ Boz,”’,...... 25 
Martin Chuzzlewit,.. .....35 | Christmas Stories,......... 25 


The Hauuted House,,.....25 
Uncommercial Traveller.25 


Oliver Twist,......... AE SES 25 | Wreck of Guiden Mary,..25 
American Notes,. ..........25} Tom Tiddler’s Ground,..25 
Great Expectations,....... 25 | A House to Let,.............25 
Hard Times,.................29 | Perils English Prisoners, 25 
Tale of Two Cities, ....... 25 | Life of Joseph Grimaldi,.50 
Somebody's Luggage,....25 | Pic-Nie Papers,. ........... 50 


Message from the Sea,....25 | No Thoroughfare,. .......10 
The Mystery of Kdwin Drood. Dickens last work....25 
Mrs. Lirriper’s Lodgings; and Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy, .25 
Mnyby Junction; and Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions,..25 
Hunted Down; and other Reprinted Piaces,.............25 
The Holly-Tree Inn ; and other Stories, ....... seavaseses 25 


NEW NATIONAL EDITION. 


‘This is the cheapest bound edition of the works of 
Charles Dickens, published, all his writings being con- 
tained in seven large octavo volumes, with a portrait of 
Charles Dickens, and other illustrations. 


Price of a set, in Black cloth, in seven volumes,...$20.00 


4 ne in asa Library style.......... 25.00 
mE ae Hawt cal, antique...... 0.00... 02s000- 30.00 
66 66 


Half calf, full gilt backs, etc..... 30.00 


<> <-> > 


ILLUSTRATED DUODECIMO EDITION. 


Reiuced in Price from $2.00 lo $1.60 a volume. 
ne eet : 

This edition is printed on the Jinest paper, from large 
rota leaded, and contains all the original illustrations, 
Be he So om aa paper, from designs by ‘ruikshank, 

ply erator, aclise, McLenan, and other artists. 

his ts the only edition published that contains cll the 
original illustrations, as selected by Mr. Charles Dickens. 
The following are each complete in two volumes. 


Our Mutual ®riemd,.......0. C $3.0 
Pickwick Papers,..... Wished sae reoes urn ‘Cea 
Tale of Two Cities. 00 oi a. Cloth, 3.00 
Nicholas Nicklebyy..... cc cesccccs. Cloth, 3.60 
David Copperfiieldy.........ccccccccscsscesee- Cloth, 3.00 
iver TW lw Cloth, 3.69 
Christmas Stories,...... abbas sabi hiecsis OOS OU 
BPLOnK FROM SO ai liessies oe Cloth, 3.00 
Sketches by * Boz,” ...........ccccccceeese- Cloth, 3.00 
Barnaby Rudge, EPI SPR EOI Cloth, 3.09 
Martin Ciruszzlewit,........ ans dendbperye Cloth, 3.09 
Old Curiosity Shopy.......... Cloth. 8.08 
Little Dorrit, Ha Remain sips w Sec damian a eahiseh o4 Cioth, 3.9 
Domobey and SON,........ 0.0... ccccccccceeee Cloth, 3.00 
The following are ench complete in one volume. 
Great Expectations,........ weal sewed) Cloth. 1.30 
Dickens’ New Stories,...........0000.... Cloth, 1.50 
Mystery of Edwin Dreod; and 
Master Bumphrey’s Clock,...... Cloth, 1.80 
American Notes; and The Un= 


commercial Traveller,............. Cloth. 1.50 
Holly=-Tree Tums other Stories, Cloth, 1.49 
Hunted Downs: other Pieces,....Cloth. 1.50 
Price ofaset, in black eloth, in 34 vols. gilt backs $40.00 


* . lull sheep, Library style........... €8.00 
6s + LEU Caen MOM ee. ise coced 100.69 
“ fs Half call, tall gilt back... ss.<cs.00 100.00 


ILLUSTRATED OCTAVO EDITION, 


Reduced in Price from $2.50 to $1.75 a volume. 
This edition ts printed from large type, double column, 
ociavo page, each book being complete in one volume, i/é 
whole containing near Siz Hundred Illustrations, printed 
on tinted paper, from destgns by Cruikshank, Phia, 

Browne, Maclise, McLenan, and other eminent artists. 


Our Mutual Friend,.................... Cloth, $1.75 
Pickwick Pa persy......cccccccscecseee sie LObDs kT 
Nicholas Nicklebyg..... ........5 eis: Cloth, 1.75 
Great Expectationsg............... Berarsek Cloth, 1.73 
Lamplighter’s Story,......... Oe ee Cloth, 1.75 
Oliver  Twtsts o....0.sc ses ego nes, Cloth, 1.75 
Bleak Howseg...........00. suesaecacaiens Cloth, 1 


Diittle Worries. 28. 6.5.2 isa ei. 
Dombey and Son, ...... ccs Cloth, J. 
Sketches by 6 BZ," .......cccccc cece Cloth, 1. 
David Copperfield,........... titehe nigeiiey’ Cloth, 1. 
Barnaby Rud qmey........:cccceceeeeses sees Cloth, 1 
Martin Chuzzlewit,.....................-Cloth, ]. 
Olid Curiosity Shopy............000 eee Cloth, 1.75 


- Gloth, 1. 
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Christmas StOriesy.......... cee. mi Cloth, 1.75 
Dickens’? New Stories,..... 0.0... Cloth, 1.75 
A Tale of Two Cities,......0.0000.... Cloth, 1.75 


American Notes and Pic-Nic Papers..1.75 
Price of a set, in Black cloth, in 18 volumes..... $31.50 
66 66 


Full sheep, Library style ........ 40.00 
se “6 Half calf, sprinkled edyes........ 48.10 
“ “5 Half calf, marbled edges.......... 54.00 
66 bs Tialfealf? antiquer! ...2.05.2,24:6.. 7 60,00 
6s se Half calf, full gilt backs, ete.... 60.00 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Life ef Charles Dickens. By Dr. RB. 
Shelton Mackenzie, with a full history of his Life, 
his Uncollected Pieces, in Prose and Verse ; Personal 
Recollections and Anecdotes; His Last Will in full; 
and Letters from Mr. Dickens never before published. 
With Portrait and Autograph. Price Two Dollars. 


Either Edition of Charles Dickens’ Works will be sent to any one, Free of Transportation, on 
Receipt of Retail price, by T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. B, PETERSON & BROTHERS’ LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. ie 


MILITARY NOVELS. 


By ever, Damas, and other Authors. 


W ia [lluminated Military Covers, in Colors, making 
thein the most attractive aud saleable books ever 
printed, -Publisued and fur sale at. retail, by the 
s ugiecopy, vr at Wholesale, by the dozen, hundred, 
vr thuusaud, at very low rates 


Their Names are as Follows : 


Charles O Malley oo... eeccccseseseeee lense yf 
Jacl Hinton, the Guardsman........cccceccseese we 1D 
Pie Knight Of GwyWMe........ccecccsecees 75 
Harry Lorrequer............. ccetshpeseapetntabersinen 75 
Wow Burke OF Quan, .......cccccscceee cosccsescesees 75 
Arthur O’Leary .......... Pg a teseletavaee 75 
Con Cregan’s Adventures....... bos decet eese aD 
inie DO DOMOSKDUE 2.0.0... cece eseoseeees witiedana’ 10 
Horace Templeton icin diiiiiipenna ( T5 
Pavenmport Ouna.......... Si seelcceomaveres hvecbaney Bees nD 
Valeatime Vox. ........ Pe ue a NI, 
Ese Den Ex be CORB ED | ooo. ies ceectesseeneseeodemsane | OO 
Stories of Waterloo.............. A inevesemn oo 
Tne Soldier's Wife................. Hiscbaentachuneae ote 


Tom Bowling’s Adventures... 75 


iiwertila. Chieti Aa ce 18 


The Three Guardsmen....... eeeteesCeiaeeluves Pars: 
fFack Adams’s AMVeENtULes,.........cecreee 75 
Nsweaty Years AMek cs es as. 75 
Mragelonnme, the Son of Athos....... Dee seie ev awe as se 
Korty=five Guardsmen......... IE RR SEN 75 
Life of Robert Bruce......... i ucnea sev ans tis duaya aie 
Sie) Gipsy Cie® aril ce kr yescdeetenes 9 0 
Kiessacre Of GLENCOE coiii.. o.iliicicce ccsccsscees | 0 
Life of Guy BPawkes................ SEARS AIR een ee 
Ciild of Waterloo... Chay vies pucehecnean (0 
Adventures of Ben Miceok: DERN ihwges eee hee ne 
fife Of Tack Arie ...... cee cecceseneeeeeeeee 75 
‘ollowing the Drum ........... beavis Wiiaheceaeg 50 
Wallace, the Hero of Scotland..........., 1.00 
"he Conscript, a Tale of War.........sscccssceee 1.50 


(Zaaker Soldier, by Col. J. Richter Jones. 1.50 


REYNOLDS’ GREAT WORKS. 


Wysteries of the Court of London. Com- 
plete in one large volume, bound in cloth, for $1.75; 
or in paper cover, price One Dollar. 


Rose Fosters or, ‘‘The Second Series of the Mys- 
teries of the Court of London.” 1 vol., cloth, $1.75; 
or in paper cover, price $1.50. 

Caroline of Brunswick ¢ or, the ‘‘ Third Series 
of the Mysteries of the Court of London.’? Complete 
in one large vol., bound in cloth, for $1.75; or in 
paper cover, for $1.00. 


Venetia Trelawney 3 being the ‘‘ Fourth Series, 
or final conclusion of the Mysteries of the Court of 

. London.’’ Complete in one volume, in cloth, for 
$1.75; or in paper cover, price $1.00. 

Lord Saxondales or, The Court of Queen Vic- 
toria, Complete in one large vol., cloth, for $1.75; 
or in paper eover, price One Dollar. 


Count Christoval. The ‘‘Sequel to Lord Saxon- 
dale.’? Complete in one vol., bound in cloth, for 
$1.75; or in paper cover, price $1.00. 


The Necromancer. A Romance of the Times 
of Henry the Eighth. One vol., bound in cloth, for 
$1.75; or in paper. cover, price $1.00. 


Rosa Lambert; or, The Memoirs of an Unfortu- 
nate Woman. One vol., bound in cloth, for $1.75; 
or in paper cover, price $1. 00. 

Mary Pricés or, The Adventures of a Servant- 
Maid. In one yol., cloth, for $1.75; or in paper, $1.00. 

Eustace Quentin. A «Sequel to Mary Price.”’ 
In one vol., cloth, for $1.75; or in paper, $1.00. 

Joseph Wilmot; or, The Memoirs of a Man- 
Servant, In cloth for 1.75, or in paper, $1.00. 
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Copies of any of the above Works will be sent, Free of Postage, on Receipt of Retail Price 
By I. B, PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“Whe Parricide. 


Kate Aylesford. 


REYNOLDS’ GREAT WORKS. 


The Banker’s Daughter. A Sequel to‘ Jo- , 
seph Wilmot.’’ Complete in one vol., cloth, for $1.75; 
or in paper cover, priee $1.00, 

Kenneth. A Romance of the Highlands. In one 
volume, cloth, for $1.74; or in paper cover, $1.00. 


The Rye-House Plots; or, Ruth, the Conspira- 
tor’s Daughter. One vol., bound in cloth, for $1.753 
or in paper cover, price One Dollar. ‘ 

The Opera Damcers or, The Mysteries of 
London Life. Price 75 cents. 

Wallace: the Hero of Scotland. Illus 
trated with Thirty-eight plates. Price One Dollar. 

The Child of Waterloo; or, The Horrors of the 
Battle Field. Completein one vol. Price 75 cents. 

Robert Bruce: the Hero King of cote 
land, with his Portrait. One vol. Price 75 cents. 

Isabella Vincents; or, The Two Orphans. 
One volume, paper cover. Price 75 cents. 


Vivian Bertram; or, A Wife’s Honor. 
to ‘Isabella Vincent.’ y One vol. 


The Countess of Lascelles. The Continuation 
to ‘* Vivian Bertram.’’ One volume. Price 75 cents. 


Duke of Marchmont. Being the Conclusion of 
‘““The Countess of Lascelles.”’? Price 75 cents. 


Gipsy Chief. Beautifully Illustrated. Complete 
in one large octavo volume. Price 75 cents, 


Pickwick Abroad. A Companion tothe “ Pick- 
wick Papers,” by ‘‘Boz.’? Onevol.. Price 74 cents. 


Queen Joanna; or, the Mysteries of 
the Court of Naples. Price 75 cents. 


Mary Stuart, Queen of Scots. Complete in 
one large octavo volume. Price 75 cents. 


May Middleton; or, The History of a Fortune, 
Price 75 cents. 


Ciprina; or, The Secrets of a Picture 
Gallery. Complete in one vol. Price 50 cents. 


The Ruined Gamester. With Iliustrations, | 
Complete in one large octavo vol. Price Fifty cents. 


The Loves of the Harem. Price 75 cents. 
Whe Discarded Queen. Onevolume, 75 cents. 
Ellen Perey 3; or, Memoirs of an Actress. 75 cents, 
Massacre of Glencoe. Price 75 cents. _ 
Agnes Evelyns or, Beauty and Pleasure. 75 sts. 
Beautifully Illustrated. 75 cts. — 
The Countess and the Page. Price 50 cents. 
Life in Paris. Handsomely Illustrated. 50 cts. 
The Soldier’s Wife. Illustrated. 75 cents. 
Clifford and the Actress. Price 50 cents. 
Edgar Montrose. One volume. Price 50 cents, 


J. A. MAITLAND’S GREAT WORKS. 
The Old Patroon. One volume, paper cover 
Price $1.50; or in one volume, cloth, $1.75. 
The Three Cousins. By J. A Maitland. One 
vol., paper. Price $1.50; or in one vol., cloth, $1.75. 
The Watchman. Complete in one large vol., 
paper cover. Price $1.50; or in one vol., cloth, $1.75. 
The Wanderer. Complete in one volume, paper 
cover. Price $1.50; or in one vol., cloth, for $1.75. 
The Diary of an Old Doctor. One vol., paper 
cover. Price $1.50; or bound in cloth, for $1.75, 
The Lawyer's Story. One volume, paper cover. 
Price $1.40; or bound in cloth, for $1. 75. 


Sartaroe. A Tale of Norway. One yolum 
paper cover. Price $1.50; or in cloth, for $1.75. 


A Sequel 
Price 75 ceuts. 


CHARLES J. PETERSON’S WORKS. 
The Old Stone Mansion. One volume, paper 
Price $1.50; or in ¢loth, for $1.75. Be 
A Love Story. One vol., pa- 
per. Price $1.50; or in one volume, eloth, for $1.75. 
Cruising in the Last War (1812). Com 
plete in one volume. Price 75 cents. ss 
The Valley Farm; or, The Autobiography of 
an Orphan. Price 25 cents. 


Grace Dudley ; or, Arnold at Saratoga. 0 


DT UP YOUR CLUBS FOR 1871! GREAT INDUCEMENTS: 


PETERSON'S 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST OF ALI. 


“PETERSON’S MAGAZINE” gives more for the money, and of a better quality than any other. 
It contains, every year, nearly 1000 pages, 14 steel plates, 12 double sized mammoth colored steel fishion plates, and 
900 wood engravings—and ail this for only TWO DOLLARS A YEAR, or a dollar tess than magazines of ti- 
class, Every lady ought to take “ Peterson.” It is emphatically 


THE MAGAZINE FOR THE TIMES. 


The stories in “Peterson” are conceded to be the best published anywhere, Mrs. Ann &.Stephens, Frank Lee Ber. - 
dict, Mrs. R. Harding Davis, Gabrielle Lee, Daisy Ventner, Ela Rodman, Katharine F. Williams, Emma Garrison Jone 
Frances Lee, Mrs. Denison, Clara Augusta, and the authors of “The Second Lifg,”’ of “Susy L’s Diary,” of “Kathleen 
Love Story,” and of “ Dora’s Cold,” besides all the other popular female writers of America, are recular contributors. 
In addition to the usual number of shorter stories, there will be given in 1871, Five Original Copyrighted Novelets—-viz 


THE REIGNING BELLE, : 


By MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS. 


ote LItAGEDY OF A. QUIET LIFE, 


By the author of ‘‘ KATHLEEN’S LOVE STORY.” 


MO CROICE LAPT, 


By FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


AT MRS. HATHAWAY’S 


By the author of ‘SUSY L’s DIARY.’’ 


PRINCE CHARMING, 
‘ By DAISY VENTNOR, 
In its Illustrations, also, “PETERSON” is unrivalled. The Publisher challenges a comparison between its 


STEEL AND MEZZOTINT ENGRAVINGS 


Ae 
\ ‘ > 
SER 


And those in other Magazines, and one Steel engraving at least is given in each number. 


MAMMOTH COLORED FASHION PLATES. 


Each number has a superb double-size colored Fashion Plate of five or six figures, engraved on steel and hand 
eomely colored, received in advance from Portis. These Plates excel anything else of the kind. Jn addit:on, Wooa 
Cuts of the newest bonnets, hats, caps, head dresses, cloaks, jackets, ball dresses, walking dresses, honse dresses, 
etc., etc., will appear in each number. Also the greatest variety of children’s’ dresses. Also, Diagrams, by aid ci 
which a cloak, dress, or child’s costume can be cut out without the aid of a mantua-maker, so that each diagram, in 
this way alone, will save a year’s subscription. Also,an article on ‘ Every-Day Dresses,” profusely illustrated; showir z 
how dresses may be made ecoromically at home. No other magazine gives these articles. The Paris, London, Philadel 
phin and New York fashions described in full, each month. 


COLORED PATTERNS IN EMBROIDERY, CROCHET, Etc., Ete. 


The Work-Table Department of the Magazine IS W HOLLY UNRIVALLED. Every number contains a dozen 
or more patterns in every varicty of Fancy-work, Crochet, Embroidery, Knitting, Bead-work, Shell-work, Iair-work, 
etc., etc., etc. SUPERB COLORED PATTER NS FOR SLIPPERS, CHAIR-SEATS, &c., given—each of which «t 
a retail store would cost Fifty Cents. “"PETERSON’” is the only Magazine giving thesa 
Patterms every month. 


Reaese ee FOR COOKING, THE TOILETTE, SICK ROOM, Etc., Etc. 


The Original Household receipts of ‘PETERSON ” are quite famous. For 1871 these will be continued; EVERY 
ONE OF THESE RECEIPTS HAS BEEN TESTED. This alone will be worth the price of “PETERSON.” Other 
Receipts for the Toilette, Sick Room, etc., etc., will be given. Jt is economy in housekeeping to take “ PETERSON.” 

NEW AND FASHIONABLE MUSIC inevery number. Also, Hints on Horticulture, Equestrianism, Etiquette, 
and all matters interesting to ladies. 


‘ 


TERMS—ALWAYS IN ADVANCE. | 


1 Copy for one year, - $2.00 | 5 Copies, one year, - (771 sre") $8.00 
2 Copies, é ‘ a00) 8.277 ‘ oC eee ee 
3 66 ce = 5.00 Ul 66 66 a Seidl oncon 16.00 
oe B0014 ey ang 


PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS !! EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENTS 20) 


' To every person getting up a Club of two, three, four, five, eight, eleven or fourteen, at the above prices, onr 
new copyright premium engraving, (size 2 feet by 114 feet,) “ Washington at the Battle of Trenton,” will be sent 
gratis. 'To persons getting up Clubs of five, eight, eleven or fourteen at the above prices, an extra copy of the Magazine, 
in addition to the premium engraving, will be sent gratis. IN REMITTING, get a Post-Offtce order, or a draft on Philadel- 
phia or New York; if neither one of these can be had, send Greenbacks, or notes of Nationab Banks. In the latter 


case, it is best to register your letter. Address, Post-paid, 
| CHARLES J. PETERSON, . 


Specimens sent to those wishing to get up Clubs, _ No, 306 Chestnut Strect, Philadelphia, Pa, 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS PUBLICATIONS 


SCOTT’S “WAVERLEY NOVELS 


” 
e 


CHEAPEST EDITION IN THE WORLD. 


PVORNGE i ciss ss ceasevens sceu 
Rob FOV cn sober ceeasceeeseee 
Guy Mannering.......-...20 
The ANtquary.<..svi0ess20 
Old MOttalinys ice cas sce 20 
Hieart of Mid Lothian... .20 
Bride of Lammermoor... .20 
IW AVETIOS Coss Cecbcdieve dd 
ReOnWoOrthisscavewwieve woe 
‘ThE EPIvate. cs sce viatews etter 
The Monastery....-0.006-20 
Te ADHGto cesses iow oieeee 
The Fortunesof Nigel....20 
Peveril of the Peak......20 


Quentin Durward.....-..20 
The Fair Maid of Perth..20 
St. Ronan’s Well.........29 
Red Gauntlets isscce ses 20 
The Betrothed........ ..20 
The Talisman...c-.cosees 20 
Woodstock... ..<0 000004025220 
Wighland Widow, etc....20 
Annie of Geierstein......20 
Count Rohert of Paris....20 
The Black Dwarfand Le- 
gend of Montrose.......20 
Castle Dangerous, and 
Surgeon's Daughter....20 


Above edition is complete in twenty-six volumes, price 
Twenty cents each, or Five Dollars for the complete set. 

A finer edition is also published of each of the above, 
price Fifty cents cach, or Ten Dollars for a complete set. 


Moredun, a Tale of 1210..50 
Tales of a Grandfather. ..25 


Scott’s Poctical Works.5 00 
Life of Scott, cloth.....2.50 


THE ‘““NEW NATIONAL EDITION.” 

This is the cheapestand best edition at the price, of the 
4¢ Waverley Novels” published in the world, all of them 
being contained in five large octavo volumes, with & por- 
trait of Sir Walter Scott, and printed on the finest paper. 
Price of a set, in Black Cloth, in five volumes. .0.00$15.00 


66 66 66 
66 66 6é 
46 64 66 


Full Law Library style...e.ccccce 17.50 
Half Calf, antique...,csccccscscse 20:00 
Half Calf, full gilt back, ctc...... - 25.00 


THE SHAKSPEARE NOVELS. 


Youth of Shakspeare..f1 00] Shakspeare and his 


The Secret Passion.... 1 00 


Briendg ec eician os .-. 1 00 


The three above books are also bound in 1 vol. for $4 C0 


MILITARY NOVELS. 


With Illuminated Military Covers, in Colors. 


Charles O’Malley.........75 
Jack Hinton.....secee..0.f5 
The Knight of Gwynne...75 
Harry Lorrequer.-........79 
Tom Burke of Ours....+.75 
Arthur O’Leary....se.-..4 


Three Guardsmen........75 
Guerilla Chief....05......75 
Jack Adam’s Adventures.75 
Twenty Years After. ..00075 
Bregelonne, Sonof Athos.75 
Wallace, Hero Scotland.1 00 


GOOD BOOKS at 75 CENTS EACH. 


Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan, and other New Ballads..73 
Hans Breitmann’s Party and other Ballads.....sse.000073 
Hans Breitmann In Church, with other New Bailads...75 
Hans Breitmann about Town, and other Ballads........78 
Popping the Question; or, The Belle of the Ball.....«0073 
The Brigand; or Demon of North. beg Find ae. Hugo,. 78 


The Irish Sketch 
Leyton Hall. 
Elsie’s Married Life. 


ook. 


By William 
By Mark Lemon... .sscceceueceousee eee 
By Mrs. Daniels. .sacvicccsesesest® 


Thackeray...73 


Roanoke; or, Whereis Utopia? By C. H. Wiley......73 

The Crock of Gold. By Martin Farquhar Tupper......73 

The Twins and Heart. es Martin Farquhar ‘Tupper..73 
W 


Ned Musgrave; or Most 


fortunate Maninthe World.78 


The Red Indians of Newfoundland. Illustrated.......73 
Webster’s.and Hayne'sSpeechesin Reply to Col. Foote.75 


The Beautiful Nun.......75 
Banditti of t'.e Prairie....75 
Tom Racquet......0.e000.75 
Salathiel, by Croly.......7 
Corinne, or Italy.... 
ATistocracy., ics csceebews 
Inquisition in Spain...,..75 
Flirtationsin America....75 
The Coquette ..cccessece 


Whitehall scccececotscesveee 
Mysteries of Three Cities.73 
Paul Periwinkle..........73 
Genevra. cs ccsicvcceocese sate 
Nothing to Say. eccce eye ‘ 
Father Clement,cloth....73 
do. paper...50 — 
Miser’s Ileir, pa. 50; clo. 73 
New Hope; or Rescue....73 


ei) 
Livesof U.S. Grant and Colfax. Paper75 cts.; cloth $1.00 


Life of Gen. P. H. Sheridan. 


Life of Prest. Andrew Johnson. 


Cloth $1.00; paper 75 cts. 
Cloth $13 paper 75 cts. 


Lives of Seymour and Biair. Paper 50 cts.; cloth 75 cts. 


GOOD BOOKS at 50 CENTS EACH. 


The Womanin Red. Bya note oe vaee'e caee Pee | by 
Twelve Months of Matrimony. By Emilie F. Carlen..ft 


Leah. the Forsaken.......50 
The Monk, by Lewis.,...50 
Diary ofa Physician.. 
Ella Stratford... 


SoneageevOw 
Abednego, Money Lender 50 
Female Litein New York 50 
Agnes Grey....ccccceeeeee50 
Bell Brandon..........,...50 
Beautiful French Girl....50 
Moreton Hall...ceeceseeeed9 
Jenny Ambrose...... ....50 


Admiral’s Daughter. .coccdll 
The Emigrant Squire....&8 
The Orphan Sisters. ine eee 
Greatest Plague of Life. .&) 
The T wo Lovers.cocccccec dD 
Fortune Hunter...covcc.dh® 
Clifford and the Actress..i?8 
Train’s Union Speeches. .i/9 
Romish Confessional.... -/j# 
AlliefOrd.« oosesceauescuscael ® 
Victims of Amusements. .}9 
jolet @eeeeraseeeoeess * oo f8 
Life of Gen. McClellan. ..3 


Con Oreganies seviiswiacys A058 
Kate O’Donoghue......../ 
Horace Templeton........75 
Davenport Dunn.....0000.75 


Forty-five Guardsmen....75 
Tom Bowling’s Advent’s.75 
Life of Robert Bruce.....75 
The Gipsy Chief......+-+075 


The Orphans and Caleb Field. By Mrs. Oliphant.....12 
Ryan’s Mysteries of Love, Courtship,and Marriage ....5¥ 
Trial, Lite and Execution of Anton Probst.....0..cecees hf 
Father Tom and the Pope. Cloth 753 orin paper......3@ 


Following the Drum......50 
Valentine Vox... .ccoo.-ssit 
Twin Lieutenants...,. dest 


Stories of Waterloo.......75 
The Soldier’s Wife........75 


Massacre of Glencoe......75 
Life of Guy Fawkes......75 
Child of Waterloo... ....75 
Advent’s of Ben Brace...73 
Life of Jack Ariel...... 2045 


GEORGE LIPPARD’S WORKS. 


The Quaker City; or 
Monksof Monk Hall.g1 50 
Paul Ardenheim....... 1 50 
Washington and his 
Generals, or Legends 
of the Revolution.... 1 50 
Blanche of Brandywine 1 50 
Aboveincloth 2 each. 


Mysteries of Florence.§1 00 
The Empire City.......0007 
Memoirs of a Preacher... .75 
The Nazarene.....0.00.../5 
Washington and his Men.75 
Legends of Mexico... «2050 
The Entranced......cccce 
Bank Director’s Son......25 


J. F. SMITH’S WORKS. 


The Usurer’s Victim; or 
- Thomas Balscomb......75 


Adelaide Waldgrave; or, 
Trials of a Governess...75 


BULWER’S (Lord Lytton) NOVELS. 


“The Rowe. sos swewelse 6004000 
The Oxonians..cceseceeeesd0 


LIEBIG’S WORKS 


Agricultural Chemistry. .25 
Animal Chemistry........25 


Liebig’s Complete Works on 


Falkland... RET oe AREA UR | 
The Courtier... .cocescccesdd 


ON CHEMISTRY. 


‘Lhe Potato Disease, and 
how to preventit.......25 
Chemistry. Containing all 


ot Professor Liebig’s writings, in cloth. Price $2.00. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Science of Etiquette...........58 
Lardner’s One Thousand Ten Things Worth Knowing.3@ 
Trial of the Assassins and Conspirators for the Murder: 


of Abraham Lincoln. 


Cloth 


1.503 or in paper...... 38 


The Great Impeachmont and Trial of President Andrew 
Johnson. Fine Cloth Edition $1.50; orin paper......18 


GOOD BOOKS at 25 CENTS EACH 


Mysteries of a Convent...25 
The Deformed... .5.......95 
‘Two Prima Donnas......25 
Mysterious Marriage..... 25 
Jack Downing’s Letters. .25 
Rose Warrington........° 25 
Charles Ransford.........25 
Abbey of Innismoyle..... 25 
Gliddon’s Ancient Egypt.25 
Life of Bishop Hughea...25 
Life of General Butler... .25 


4 
The Sower’s Reward...... 23 
The Woman in Grey......08 
Msteries of Bedlam....., 88 
Book of Ghost Stories... Ra 
The Iron Cross.........../ 
The Ladies* Etiquette... .15 
Philip in Search of a Wife.28 
Nobleman’s Daughter....45 
Rifle Shotei.ccs.ccccecscveae 
Life of General Meade....25 
G. F. Train & the Fenians.2 


Aunt Margaret’s Trouble. By Chas. Dickens’ Daughter.26 
Madison’s Exposition of Odd Fellowship........0...s0205 

Knowlson’s Complete Farrier, or Horse Doctor........ 25. 
Knowlson’s Complete Cow or Cattle Doctor.....see0000-25 
The Complete Kitchen and Fruit Gardener.......00+.5.25 
The Complete Florist and Flower Gardener............-25 


GOOD BOOKS at $1.00 EACH 


e 
Adventures of Don Quixote and Sancho Panza......$1 00 
Whitefriars; or, the Days of Charles the Second..... 1 0@ 

Petersons’ Complete Cvin Book. with fac-similes of 
all the Coins in the World, and U. S. Mint value.. 1 60 
Income Tax List of Residents of Philadelphia....... 1 00 
Southern Life.... .... 1 00) Gen. Scott’s Portrait... 1 00 
Tangarua, a Poem..... 1 00 


RIDDELL’S MODEL ARCHITECT. 


Architectural Designs of Model Country Residencea. 
By John Riddell, Practical Architect. Ulustrated with 
Twenty-two Full Page Front Elevations, colored, with 
Forty-four Plates of Ground Plans; with plans and speci- 
fications and estimate of price. Price $15.00 a copy. 


WADSWORTH’S SERMONS. 


America’s Mission........25 | Thanksgiving; a Thanks- 
Thankfulness and Char- giving Sermon.....ee...18 
ACHET. .ecaccccccsecs-ceeecd | Politics in Religion... 
Henry Ward Beecher on Warand Emancipation... 
Rev. William T. Brantiey’s Union Sermon......cecccoeeld 


CHRISTY & WHITE'S SONG BOOKS. 


Christy and Wood’s Com- Serenader’s Song Book...10 
plete 8ong Book,.......10 |} Budworth's Songs,.......10 
Melodeon Song Book.....10| Christy and White’s Com- 
Plantation Melodies...s...10 plete Ethiopian Melo- 
Ethiopian Song Book.....10 dies. Cloth......26.$1 00 


Henry Clay’s Portrait. 1 00 


FRANK FORRESTER’S BOOK. 


Frank Forrester’s Sporting Scenes and Characters. With 
numerous illustrations by Varley. Two vols. cloth, $4.00 


MILITARY AND ARMY BOOKS. 


U.S. Light Infantry Drill.25 
U.S. Government Infan- 
try and Rifle Tactics... 25 


LECTURES AND 


Odd Fellowship Exposed.13 
Sons of Malta Exposed...13 
Life of Rev. John Maf£¢.13 
Dr. Berg on Jesuits....,...13 


Ellisworth's Zouave Drill.28 
‘The Soldier’s Companion.25 
The Soldier's Guide......25 


OTHER BOOKS. 


Dr. Berg’s Answer to 

Archbishop Hughes... 18 © 
Train and Hughes........10 
Train on Slavery........ 19 


Arthur’s Keceipts for Preserving Fruits, etc.......ece. 13 


CURVED-POINT STEEL PENS, 


Magnum Bouum Pen......per dozen, .75; per gross, $8.00 © 
Thes Pens are recommended to all, being preferred to 
the old fashioned quill pen, for easy writing. Try them. 
ed 
EOE lO cl lle * 


Subscribe to Petersons’ Counterfeit Detector and National Bank Note List, a valuable Business ) 
Journal. Price $1.50 a yoar. Address T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, Pa. 


T. B, PETERSON & BROTHERS PUBLICATIONS 


The Books on this page will be found to be the very Best and Latest Publications in the world, 
and are Published and for Sale by T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALEXANDER DUMAS’ WORKS. 


Count of Monte Cristo..1 50 
The Iron Mask.........1 00 
Louise La Valliere.....1 00 
Adventures of Marquis.1 00 
Diana of Meridor........1 00 
The Three Guardsmen. 75 
Twenty Years After... 75 
PETAR CIOUNG. 6. ccccvsccces V9 
Camille, Camilia Lady.1 50 
Love and Liberty.......1 50 


Memoirs of a Physician.1 00 
Queen’s Necklace...eeeel 00 
Six Years Later........1 00 
Countess of Charny....1 00 
Andree de Taverney....1 00 
Forty-five Guardsmen.. 75 
The [ron Hand....ccee. 75 
The Chevalier..ce..ces- 

The Conscript.....0....1 50 


Above are in paper cover, or in cloth, at $1.75 each. 


Edmond Dantes..........75 
The Fallen Angel. cegeauclD 
Felina de Chambure......75 
The Horrore of Paris...,.75 
Sketches in France.......75 
Isabel of Bavaria.........75 
The Corsican Brothers...50 
The Count of Moret......50 


Man with Five Wives....75 
Twin Lieutenants........75 
The Black Tulip.........50 
Annette, Lady of Pearls. .50 
Mohicans of Paris.......-50 
George; or the Planter. .50 
The Marriage Verdict....50 
Buried Alive...ccccseseseead 


GEORGE SAND’S WORKS. 


Consuelo, 12mo., cloth. §1 50 | Jealousy, 12mo., cloth. $1 50 
Countess of Rudolstadt.1 50 | Indiana, 12mo.,cloth.. 1 50 
Above are only published in 12mo. cloth, gilt side and back. 
Fanchon, the Cricket..§1.00 in paper, or cloth...... 1 50 
First and True Love.... 75 | The Corsair...........+.. 50 
Consuelo and Countess of Rudolstadt, octavo, cloth. 2 00 


FRANK FAIRLEGH’S WORKS. 


Frank Fairlegh... ..... 75] Harry Racket Scapegrace.75 
Ziewie Arundel......... 75 | Tom Racquet..........- 75 
Fine editions of above are issued in cloth, at $1.75 each. 
Harry Coverdale’s Court- Lorrimer Littlegood..g1 50 
ship, $1.50, or cloth, § 175 Orin Clothe i cess. sec b 75 


CAPTAIN MARRYATT’S WORKS. 


HUMOROUS AMERICAN WORKS. 


With Illuminated Covers, and Beautifully Illustrated. 


Major Jones’s Courtship. With Illustrations by Darley. 
Major Jones’s Sketches of Travels. Full of Illustrations, 
The Adventures of Captain Simon Suggs. Illustrated. 
Major Jones’s Chronicles of Pineville. Illustrated. 

Polly Peablossom’s Wedding. With Illustrations. 
Widow Rugby’s Husband. Full of Illustrations. 

The Big Bear of Arkansas. Illuetrated by Darley. 
Western Scenes; or, Life onthe Prairie. Illustrated. 
Streaks of Squatter Lifeand Far West Scenes. Illustrated. 
Pickings from the New Orleans Picayune. Illustrated. 
Stray Subjects Arrested and Bound Over. Illustrated. 
The Louisiana peg # Doctor. Fullof Illustrations. 
Charcoal Sketches. By Joseph C. Neal. Illustrated. 
Peter Faber’s Misfortunes. By Jos. C. Neal. Illustrated. 
Peter Ploddy and other Oddities. By Joseph C. Neal. 
Yankee Among the Mermaids. By William E. Burton. 
The Dramain Pokerville. By J.M. Field. Illustrated. 
New Orleans Sketch Book. With Illustrations by Darley. 
The Deer Stalkers. By Frank Forrester. Illustrated. 
The Quorndon Hounds. By F. Forrester. Illustrated. 
My Shooting Box. By Frank Forrester. Illustrated. 
The Warwick Woodlands. By Forrester. Illustrated. 
Adventures of Captain Farrago. By H. H. Brackenridge. 
Adventures of Major O’Regan. By H. H. Brackenridge. 
Sol. Smith’s Theatrical Apprenticeship. Illustrated. 
Sol. Smith’s Theatrical Journey-Work. Illustrated. 
Quarter Race in Kentucky, with Illustrations by Darley. 
The Mysteries of the Backwoods. By T. B. Thorpe. 
Percival Mayberry’s Adventures. By J. H. Ingraham. 
Sam Slick’s Yankee Yarns and Yankee Letters. 
Adventures of Fudge Fumble, or Love Scrapes of his Life. 
Aunt Patty’s Scrap Bag. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz. 
Following the Drum. By Mrs. Gen. Viele. 50 cents. 
The American Joe Miller. With100 Engravings. 50cents. 


AINSWORTH’S GREAT WORKS. 


Jacob Faithful............50 
Japhet Search of Father...50 
Phantom Ship. ....0+%.s2..50 
Midshipman Easy......-.50 
Pacha of Many Tales.....50 
Naval Officer.......00000250 
Buarileyow. .css.-......---50 


Newton Foster.....0.000++50 
WIS 8 OWN. si oss cecea 50 t00 
Pirate and Three Cutters.50 
Peter Simple.......seeeee-50 
Percival Keene.......65+.50 
MOOT URCK. 2 sep ec cece doee0l 
Sea King. ...cesceeeee+s..50 


GUSTAVE AIMARD’S WORKS. 


The White Scalper.....-.50 
The Freebooters....000e0250 
The Rebel Chief..........75 
The Border Rifies........75 
The Prairie Flower.......75 
The Indian Scout..c....-75 
The Trail Hunter........75 


The Indian Chief.........75 
The Red Track........0.075 
Pirates of the Prairie....75 
Trapper’s Daughter......73 
The Tiger Slayer....-....75 
The Gold Seekers.........75 


LIVES OF HIGHWAYMEN. 


Life of John A. Murrel...50 
Life of Monroe Euwards..50 
Life of Helen Jewett.....50 
Life of Jack Rann,.......50 
Life of Dick Turpin......50 
Mysteries of New Orleans.50 
Kit Claytom.....0...0+..50 
Nat Blake....eccceeescee-50 
Bill Horton..... 
Galloping Gus... 
Diary of a Pawnbroker...50 
Life of Sybil Grey........50 
Life of Grace O'Malliey...50 
Life of Jack Sheppard....50 
Lite of Davy Crockett...,£0 
Vor WAGs dcsse css oe00e50 
Obi, or 8 Fingered Jack...50 
Deseperadoes New World..50 
Life of Henry Thomas... .25 
Life of Arthur Spring....25 
Life of Jack Ketch. ......25 
Ninon De L’Enclos.. oecesce 
Lives of the Felons.......25 


Life of Joseph T. Hare... .50 
‘Lhe Robber’s Wife.......50 
Ned Hastings......scc0e0+50 
Eveleen Wilson..........50 
Silver and Pewter........50 
Sweeney Todd... .+..+200.50 
Life of Anton Probst.....50 
Life of Jonathan Wild...25 
Life of Mrs. Whipple....25 
Biddy Woodhull........ 25 
Life of Mother Brownrig.25 
Dick Parker the Pirate...25 
Life of Mary Bateman....25 
Life of Captain Blood....25 
Life of Galloping Dick...25 
Sixteen-Stringed Jack’s 
Fight for Life.....0.00.25 
Highwayman’s Avenger..25 
Life of Raoul De Surville.25 
Lifeof Rody the Rover.. .25 
Blood and the Beagles....25 
Life of Guy Fawkes .....75 
Vidocq’s Adventures...1 50 


A TALES. 


Adventures of Ben Brace.75 
Jack Adams, Mutineer....73 
Jack Ariel’s Adventures..75 
Petrel, or Life on Ocean..75 
Cruising in Last War.....75 
Life of Paul Periwinkle. 7 

Percy Effingham.........75 
Life of Tom Bowiing.....75 
The Three Pirates........50 
The Flying Dutchman...50 
OG BAR. e'cewacdeces 0 
The Corsair. cevsessecce 
Yankee Jack........+..,. 50 
Red Wing. essete ikea ccn 00. 
Life of Alexander Tardy..50 
The Yankee Middy.......50 
The Gold Seekers........50 
The King’s Cruisers.... .50 


Yankees in Japan.........50 


Morgan the Bucaneer.....50 | 


aCe JUNK... coesccerss cl00 
Valdez, the Pirate........50 
Gallant Tom.ecese,osc000 50 
Barry Helm. cis... 250 «250 
Rebel and Rover. ec..00+..50 
The Doomed Ship........50 
Davis, the Pirate.........50 
The ky et Yankee......50 
Harry ‘Tempest...........50 
Man-of-W ar’s-Man.......50 
The Pirate’s Son.. Pees 


The Iron CP0tNfécctecs se 5 
Dark Shades of City Life.25 
The Rats of the Seine....25 


ELLEN PICKERING’S WORKS. 


Poor Re ES Grumbler.....,......75 


Orphan Niece ............50 
Kate Walsingham........ 50 
Ellen Wareham...38 | Nan 


Marrying for Money......75 
Who Shall be Heir?......88 
arrell...85 { The Squire. ..38 


DR. HOLLICK’S WORKS. 


Dr. Hollick’s great work on the Anatomy and Physi- 
Figure, with colored plates... 81.25 


Jack Sheppard, Life of...50 
Life of Davy Crockett....50 
Court of Queen Anne....50 
Guy Fawkes, Life of......75 
The Star Chamber.......7. 

Old St. Pauls.c.cc.6 oe. 3405 
Mysteries Court Stuarts..75 
Windsor Castle......e0ee7) 
Dick Turpin, Life of.....50 


Tower of London..... $1.50 
Miser’s Daughter..... 100 

Above in cloth $1.75 each. 
Life of Grace O’Malley..50 
Desperadoes New World..50 
Life of Henry Thomas...25 
Life of Mrs. Whipple....25 
Ninon De L’Enclos...... 25 
Life of Arthur Spring....25 


Jack Sheppard and Guy Fawkes, in 1 volume, cloth. $1.75 


EUGENE SUE’S WORKS. 


Wandering Jew.......-$1.50 
Mysteries of Paris..... 1.50 
Martin, the Foundling. 1.50 
Above in cloth, $2 each. 
First Love...cccsesesecee ed) 


Woman's Love...ccoorvees 80 
Female Bluebeard... ..0..50 
Man-of-War’s-Man....-,.50 
Life and Adventures of 
Raoul De Surville......25 


MAXWELL’S WORKS. 


‘Wild Sports of the West..75 | 
Stories of Waterloo.......75 


Bryan O’LYDNecesconeeedd 


REVOLUTIONARY TALES. 


Seven Bros. of Wyoming.50 
ThE Brigand..cescereresecd0 
The Rebel Bride.........50 
Ralph Runnion..........50 
phe Flylng Artillerist....50 


Uv ccccccescavccsece 


Wau-nan-gee....... MIEN i! 


at Saratoga.....0. 0402.50 
The Guerilla Chief......75 
The Quaker Soldier... $1.50 


T. S. ARTHUR’S WORKS, 


The Lost Bride....+.0000250 
The Two Brides..........50 
Love in a Cottage........50 


Lovein High Life........ 50 
Year after Marriage...... 50 
The Lady at Home.......50 
Cecelia Howard.......... 50 
Orphan Children......... 50 
Debtor’s Daughter.......50 
Mary Moreton..........-. 5 


0 
Six Nights with the Washing 


Trial and Triumph.......50 
The Divorced Wife...... 50 
Pride and Prudence......50 
Agnes, or the Possessed. .50 
Lucy Sandford... .0..+000.50 
The Banker’s Wife. ..... 50 
The Two Merchants.....50 
Insubordination..........50 
The Iron: Rule .ceccecstesc0o 
Lizzie Glenn, $1.50, clo.1.75 
tonians, $1.50, cloth... §1.75 


MRS. GREY’S WORKS. 


Cousin Harry......... $1.50 | 

Above are in paper cover, 0 
Marriage in High Life...50 
ena Cameron.........-..50 
Belle of the Family......50 
Sybil Lennard.......... 50 
Duke and Cousin.........50 
The Little Wife.....+....50 
Maneuvering Mother....50 
Baronet’s Daughters.....50 
Young Prima Donna.....50 


The Little Beauty..... $1.50 
r in cloth, at $1.75 each. 

Gipsey’s Daughter...,...50 
Old Dower House........50 


TXyacinthe..sccrccccseccre 25 
Alice Seymour...........23 
Mary Seaham...... sruaceel 


Passion and Principle....75 
THO Trt, cose. caceucesssele 
Good Society....+....-...75 
Lion-Hearted... e...esee0db 


MISS PARDOE’S WORKS. 


The Jealous Wife...... 50 
Confession of a Pretty 
Woman....cccscecceece 


The Wife’s Trials........75 
The Rival Beauties.......75 
Romance of the Harem..75 


The five above books are also bound inone vol. for $4.00 


The Earl’s Secret..... $1.50 | 


The Adopted Heir....§1.50 


Above are in paper cover; or in cloth, at $1.75 each. 


G. P. R. JAMES’S BOOKS. 


Lord Montagu’s Page.. $1.50 | 


The Cavalier..... 2 ef bo 


Above are in paper cover, or in cloth, at $1.75 each. 


The Manin Black.........75 | 


Arrah INGE. cis ae se cesaeeee 


T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS 
Publishers and Booksellers, No. 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Paw = 


Cas Pal ak Oe dal a Me tal Pl te Lal Pe lah lal ee al LP i Lat aan alee lal Lai at dal eae aa Pile atl int ial al ad 
New Booksissued every day,comprising the most entertaining and absorbing works published,suitable for the 
Library, Sitting-Room, Railroad or Steamboat Reading, by the best and most popular writers in the world. : 
Any person wanting avy books at all, from a single book to a dozen, a hundred, thousand, or larger quantity of books. had 
better fook over this Catalogue, and mark what they want, and send on their orders to I. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, © 
Philadelphia, Pa., who publish over One Thousand Books, and have the largest stock to select from in the country. : 


Parlor, 


Enclose ten, twenty, fifty, or one hundred dollars,or more, to us in a letter, and write what kind of books you wish, and on 


receipt of the money they will be packed and sent to you at once, in any way you direct, with circulars, show-bills, &c. 
Address all orders to T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Publishers, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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MRS. SOUTHWORTH’S WORKS. 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


PEOPLE’S DUODECIMO EDITION. 
Reduced in Price from $2.50 to $1.50 a volume. 

This edition is printed on fine paper, from large, clear 
type, leaded, and contuins Two Hundred Illustrations on 
tinted paper. Hach book is in one volume. 

Our Mutual Friend.....150] Little Dorrit.......ece00.1 50 
Pickwick Papers........1 50 | Dombey: and Son.......1 50 
Nicholas Nickleby......150 | Christmas Stories.......1 50 
Great Expectations....-1 50} Sketches by ‘‘ Boz’’....1 50 
David Copperfield......150| Barnaby Rudge.....,...1 50 
Oliver Twist.......s....150 | Martin Chuzzlewit......1 50 
Bleak House........+.:,150 | Old Curiosity Shop.....1 50 
A Tale of Two Cities...1 50) Dickens’ New Stories...1 50 
Mystery Edwin Drood and Master Humphrey’s Clock.1 50 
American Notes; and The Uncommercial Traveller..1 50 
Hunted Down; and Other Reprinted Pieces........«-1 50 
The Holly-Tree Inn; and Other Stories..cccvseoes--1 50 

Price of a set, in Black Cloth, 20 volumes....-..830 00 

Price of a set, in Full Sheep, Library style...... 40 00 

Price of a set, in Half Calf, sprinkled edges..... 50 00 

Price of a set, in Half Calf, marbled edges....... 55 00 

Price of a set, in Half Calf, antique.....ccosseoe. 60 00 

Price of a set, in Half Calf, full gilt backs, etc.. 60 00 


GREEN CLOTH DUODECIMO EDITION 

This is the ** People’s Duodecimo Edition,” in @ new 
style of Binding, in Green Morocco Cloth, Bevelled 
Boards, Full Gilt @escriptive back, and Medallion Por- 
trait on sides in gilt, in Twenty handy volumes, 12mo., fine 
paper, large clear type, and Two Hundred Illustrations 
on tinted paper. Price §38 a set: being the handsomest 
and best edizion ever published for the price. 


ILLUSTRATED OCTAVO EDITION. 
Reduced in Price from $2.50 to $1.75 a volume. 

This edition is printed from large type, double column, 
octavo page, each book being complete in one volume, the 
whole containing near Six Hundred Illustrations, by Cruik- 
shank, Phiz, Browne, Maclise, and other eminent artists. ° 
Our Mutual Friend.....1 75 | David Copperfield...ce.1 75 
Pickwick Papers.......-l 75 | Barnaby Rate it 75 


Tried For Her Life.....1 50 
Cruel as the Grave.....1 50 
The Maiden Widow....1 50 
The Family Doom......1 50 
Prince of Darkness.....1 50 
The Christmas Guest....1 50 
The Bride’s Fate......1 50 
The Changed Brides....1 50 
How He Won Her......1 50 
Balt. Bay 2s. Ses. 0085. LOO 
Fallen Pride....... sesel 50 
The Widow’s Son.......1 60 
Bride of Llewellyn....-1 50 
The Fortune Seeker....1 50° 
Allworth Abbey....+...1 50 
The Bridal Eve.........1 50 
The Fatal Marriage....1 50 

Above are in paper cover, 0 


MRS. ANN S. STEPHENS’ WORKS. | 


Married In Haste......1 50 
Wives and Widows.....1 50 
Ruby Gray’s Strategy..1 50 
Curse of Gold.......5+.-1 50 
Mabel’s Mistakc...,....1 50 
Doubly False... ...-..1 80 
The Soldier’s Orphans. .1 50 
Silent Struggles.........1 50 


Above are in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 


CAROLINE LEE HENTZS WORKS. 


Ernest Linwood... .... 1 50 
The Planter’s Northern 
rid 0. beds dsn kinds sce oes 18 


Linda; or Young Pilot 

of the Belle Creole....1 50 
Robert Graham..........1 50 
Courtship and Marriage.| 50 


Above areeach in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 


i> Large discounts given. 


The Lost Heiress..oscce-l 50 
Lady of the Isle.... ake 50 


The Two Sisters........1 50 
The Three Beauties....1 50 
Vivia; Secret of Power..1 50 
The Missing Bride......1 50 
Love’s Labor Won......1 50 
The erinny Se Prophecy..1 50 
Haunted Homestead....1 50 
Wife’s Victory.........1 50 
The Mother in-Law....1 50 
Retribution..... sseese.l 50 
India; of Pearl River...1 50 
Curse of Clifton.......-1 50 
Discarded Daughter....1 50 


rin cloth at $1.75 each. 


The Wife’s Secret..cce.l 50 
The Rejected Wite.....1 50 
Mary Derwent...c..c0..1 50 
Fashion and Famine....1 50 
The Old Homestead....1 50 © 
The Heiress ...... seeeel 50 
The Gold Brick.........1 50 


Rena; or the Snow Bird.1 50 

Marcus Warland.....-..1 60 | 
Love after Marriage....1 50 

Eoline wjpneceivescsexscck ae 
The Banished Son......1 50 
The Lost Daughter.....1 50 
Helen and Arthur......1 50. 


A Green and Gold edition is alsoissuedin Morocco Cloth, - 


at §1.75each; or $21.00 a set, 


each set put upinaneatbox. |§ 


Deserted Wife....cccee--l 50 | 


Nicholas Nickleby.....-1 75 
Great Expectations.....1 75 
Lamplighter’s Story....1 75 
Oliver Twist. iccccéeeeeel 75 
Bleak House..ccecssssesk 75 
Little Dorrit.....ce0....1 75 
Dombey and Son.....,...1 75 
Sketches by ‘‘ Boz’’....1 72 


Martin Chuzzlewit....-l 75 
Old Curiosity Shop.....1 75 
Christmas Stories...scece.1 735 
Dickens’ New Stories...1 75 
A Tale of Two Cities...1 75 
American Notes and 
Pie-Nic Papersececocel 75 


Price of a set, in Black Cloth, in 18 volumes....§381 50 
Price of aset,in Full Sheep, Library style..... 40 00 
Price of a set, in Half Calf, sprinkled edges..... 48 00 
Price of a set, in Half Calf, marbled edges.....0. 54 00 
Price of a set, in Half Calf, antique.........+..« 60 00 
Price of a set, in Half Calf, full gilt backs, etc... 60 00 


ILLUSTRATED DUODECIMO EDITION. 
Reduced in Price from §2.00 to $1.50 a volume. 
This edition is printed on the finest paper, from large 
type, leaded, and each book is complete in two volumes, 
the whole containing Six Hundred full page Illustrations, 
printed on tinted paper, from designs by Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Browne, Maclise, McLenan, and other artists. 
This is the only edition published that contains all the 
original illustrations, as selected by Mr. Charles Dickens. 


Our Mutual Friend.....3 00 


Bleak House...ccoccoceod OO 


Pickwick Papers........3 00| Sketches by ‘‘ Boz’’....3 00 


Tale of Two Cities.....-3 00 
Nicholas Nickleby......3 00 
David Copperfield......3 00 
Oliver Twist. ......++0..9 00 
Christmas Stories.......3 00 


Barnaby Rudge........-3 00 
Martin Chuzzlewit.....3 00 
Old Curiosity Shop.....3 00 
Little Dorrit........000.8 00 
Dombey and Son........3 00 


FREDRIKA BREMER’S WORKS. 


Father and Daughter...1 50 | The Neighbors.......--.1 50 
The Four Sisters........1 50 | The Home. ...cc-s.seeesl 50 

Above are in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 
Life in the Old-World. In two vols., cloth, price....§3 50 | 


JAMES A. MAITLAND’S WORKS. 


The Old Patroon; or the Great Van Broek Property..1 50 
The Watchman.........1 50 | Diary of an Old Doctor.1 50 
The Wanderer..........1 50 | Sartaroe ...ceccscscvensed OO 
The Lawyer’s Story....1 50} The Three Cousing.....1 60 — 

Above are in paper cover, or in eloth at §1.75 each. 


BEST COOK BOOKS PUBLISHED. 


Every housekeeper should possess at least one of them, 
as they would save the price of it in a week’s cooking. 
The Young Wife’s Cook Book....ccsecocceesesscoeceecl V0 
Miss Leslie’s New Cookery Book..cessssovcccvescesncel 10 
Mrs. Goodfellow’s Cookery asit Should Be-......sece.el 75 
The National Cook Book... ss.ccsccccesscvsevaneniecget am 
Petersons’ New Cook Book.... an 
Widdifield’s New Cook Book.. 
Mrs. Hale’s New Cook Books scccecncscvccseceesacnuerst oo 
Miss Leslie’s New Receipts for Cooking......ceesecessel 19 
Mrs. Hale’s Receipts for the Million..... coecvertocesenk 40) mm 
The Family Save-All. By Author National Cook....1 75 | 
Francatelli’s Celebrated Cook Book. The Modern Cook, i 

with 62 illustrations, 600 large octavo pages..........5 00 


The following are each complete in one volume. 
Great Expectations.....1 50 | Dickens’ New Stories...1 50 
Mystery Edwin Drood and Master Humphrey’s Clock.1 50 
American Notes; and The Uncommercial Traveller .1 50 
Hunted Down; and Other Reprinted Pieces...eee.+-+.1 50 
The Holly-Tree Inn; and Other Stories.....ccceossess 1 50 

Price of a set in 834 volumes, bound in cloth..... 650 00 
Price of asetin Full Sheep, Library style...... 68 00 
Price of a set in Half Calf, antique.......++s.«. 100 00 
Price of a set in Half Calf, full gitt backs, etc...100 00 


CHEAP PAPER COVER EDITION. 


CHARLES LEVER’S WORKS. 


Charles O’Malley....«... 75 


Arthur O’Leary........:. 75 


Harry Lorrequer........- 75} Con Cregan....++ee. «oe 75 


Jack Hinton. ssecscas uses 49 
Tom Burkeof Ours.....+ 75 
Knight of Gwynne...... 75 


Davenport Dunn........ 75 


Horace Templeton...... 75 | 


Kate O’Donoghue..... Br 


Above are in paper cover, or in cloth at $2.00 each. 
A Rent Ina Cloud. By Charles Lever..........eceoos 50 
We also publish a Military Edition of Lever’s Novels, 


with Illuminated coversin ec 


olors. Price 75 cents each. 


Ten Thousand a Vear, | The Diary of a Medical 


paper, $1,50; cloth...2 00 


Student....cs. eeesFosee qT 


Pickwick Papers ........ 33 
Nicholas Nickleby....... 85 
Dombey and Son....,.... 85 
Martin Chuzzlewit...... 85 
David Copperfield....... 25 
Old Curiosity Shop...... 25 
Oliver Twist......ccscces 25 
American Notes........+ 25 
Great Expectations....0. 25 
EAPO TIMES . i's c0s's dae dewe 

Tale of Two Cities....... 25 
Somebody’s Luggage.... 25 
Barnaby Rudge........+. 25 
Message from the Sea.... 25 


Our Mutual Friend....+. 35 
Bleak House....ccccesecs OD 
Little Dorrit. ......000.0: 00 
Sketches by ** Boz’’...... 25 
Christmas Stories......+. 25 
The Haunted House..... 25 
Uncommercial Traveller. 25 
Tom Tiddler’s Ground... 25 
A House to Let.......... 25 
Perils English Prisoners. 25 
Wreck of Golden Mary... 25 
Joseph Grimaldi.....+e.- 0 
Pic-Nic Papers.ecess esene 50 
No Thoroughfare........ 10 


The 3 ba d of Edwin Drood. Dickens’ last work.... 25 


Mrs. L 


rriper’s Lodgings and Mrs. Lirriper’s Legacy... 25 


Mugby Junction and Dr. Marigold’s Prescriptions....e« 25 
LT 55 +. 7 ay: =. <7. - D3 D . : 9 


CHARLES DICKENS’ WORKS. 


THE “NEW NATIONAL EDITION.” 
This is the cheapest edition, bound, of the works of 
Charles Dickens, being in seven large octavo volumes. 

Price of a set, in Black Cloth, in seven volumes.. $20 00 
Price of a set, in Full Sheep, Library style......-. 25 00 
Price of aset,in Half Calf, antique....ccscscsccee 30 00 
Price of asetin Half Calf, full gilt backs, etc..... 80 00 
Above are in paper cover, or in cloth at $1.75 each. 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES DICKENS. 

The Life of Charles Dickens. By Dr. Rk 
Shelton Mackenzie, with a full history of his Life, his 
Uncollected Pieces,in Prose and Verse: Personal Reco 
lections and Anecdotes; His Last Will in fal D 


3 1198 04937 0526 
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